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AGRICULTURAL AND COMMERCIAL CONDITION OF IRELAND—THE BANK RETURNS. 


TueE subject to which, in this article, 
we have undertaken to direct public 
attention, is one, perhaps, of the most 
startling, and, at the same time, the 
most important to which it is possi- 
ble that it could be called. It is, in 
fact, capable of demonstration, that 
the amount of money now circulating 
in Ireland—understanding by money, 
not only gold and silver coin, but all 
the paper representatives that, in the 
ordinary transactions of life, supply its 
place—is LESS BY ONE-HALF THAN IT 
WAS THIRTY MONTHS aGo. The fact in 
itselfis a startling evidence of the decline 
ofthe country. Itis toits gloomy and 
most disheartening details that we deem 
ita duty to ask the serious attention of 
every person who has an interest in Ire- 
land's present or future prosperity. 
The very singular state of things, 
disclosed by the successive bank re- 
turns that are, by the provisions of 
the present law, published every 
month in the Gazette, has not at- 
tracted the attention which we might 
naturally expect. Neither in parlia- 
ment nor in the press has this fearful 
indication of our rapid national de- 
cline been commented on as it ought. 
The well-informed writer of the com- 
mercial correspondence of the Dublin 
Freeman's Journal has, we believe, 
the merit of first calling attention, in 
the public journals, to the importance 
of the evidence supplied by this un- 
recedented diminution in the circu- 
fotion of Ireland. That evidence, it 


is true, had been before the public in 
each monthly return, published in 
every journal in Ireland, indicating, 
month after month, as regularly as 
each day at Cairo marks the falling 
of the waters of the Nile, the reced- 
ing of our national resources. Each 
month’s return, however, was sepa- 
rate—and the successive diminution of 
each month was not thus made to strike 
the eye. But as long ago as last year 
a tabular statement, abstracting these 
returns to the month of May, 1848, 
had been handed in by Mr. Murray, 
a witness examined before the com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, ap- 
pointed to inquire into the causes of 
commercial distress. This most strik- 
ing table was published with the evi- 
dence taken by that committee, at the 
close of the session of 1848. It has 
since been in the hands of that portion 
of the public supposed to be most in- 
terested in statistical information. 
The diminution, it is true, had not 
then proceeded to the extreme extent 
to which it has since reached, but it 
had gone far enough to be alarming, 
and actually to alarm, as we shall see, 
the very intelligent witness, of whose 
evidence the table formed a part. 

The tabular statement was not, how- 
ever, confined to the comparatively in- 
accessible ‘* Blue Book” of the parlia- 
mentary reports. * That wonderful ma- 
nual of all passing statistical informa- 
tion as to Ireland, “Thom'’s Alma- 
nac,”* presented this year similar tabu- 


* It is difficult to over-rate the value and importauce of the statistical informa- 


tion that is annually contained in this admirable work. 


To an excellent almanac 


and directory, the enterprise of the proprietor has added, in each year’s publica- 
tion, a mass of most judiciously-selected statistics, upon every subject connected 
with the internal economy of Ireland, that makes it invaluable as a work of re- 


ference. 
in a collected form. 


The same amount of authentic information is nowhere else to be found 
Indeed, the pages of the work that are included under the 


heading, ‘‘ Statistics of Ireland,” rank with the very best and most useful of sta- 
tistical compilations. 
VOL. XXXIV.—NO. CCII. 
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lar returns, brought further down than 
those supplied to the Committee on 
Commercial Distress by Mr. Murray ; 
and as they were brought further 
down, exhibiting, of course, a lower 
oint of the steadily -descending series. 
Get still this evidence, accessible to 
all, appeared to be unheeded or un- 
examined, until the writer to whom 
we have referred excited some 
little discussion by his remarks. We 
cannot blame others for an omission 
in which it may be thought we shared 
ourselves ; but now that our attention 
has been drawn to the vast importance 
of the subject, we shall endeavour 


Certified issue ofall the Banks in Ireland under this Act during the whole period, 


N 
Por the Four Weeks ended 





15th August, 


2,959,671 

















Abstract of the Returns by the several Banks of Issue in Ireland under the Provisions of the 
Act 8 & 9 Vic., cap. 37, from 3rd Jan., 1846, to 11th August, 1849. 


3,520,844 | 6,480,517 
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to place fully before our readers 
the most singular evidence of the wast- 
ing away of a nation that ever, perhaps, 
statistical records have supplied. 

The tabular statement which we 
print below, exhibits, at a glance, 
the entire issue of notes by all 
the banks in Ireland, in each month, 
from January, 1846, to the present 
time. This statement, it will be ob- 
served, distinguishes the notes below 
five pounds from those above it; and 
it also supplies an account of the gold 
coin and silver coin held by all the 
banks of issue in Ireland during each 
of these months. 





£6,354,494. 


. Total Issue Total Specie 
Not tes under f all Gold held Silver held held by 
45. the Banks all the Banks 








L £ £ £ £ 

3rd January, 1846 3,039,855 | 4,364,509 7,404,366 267,308 | 2,489,254 

3ist January, ,, = a 3,052,168 | 4,358,583 | 7,419,751 298,145 | 2,531,032 
28th February, ,, 3,066,529 | 4,403,198 | 7,469,729 2,567,300 

28th March, ” 3,071,589 | 4,373,371 | 7,444,960 2,568,158 

25th April, ~ cs ‘és 3,170.29 4,366,031 | 7,536,323 2.526.613 

23rd May, s ee ee 3,223,469 4,198,610 ,422,080 2,498,945 
| 20th June, ” ee ee 3,072,053 | 3,899,973 | 6,972,026 2,415,002 
| 18th July, oo ée oe 3,003,914 | 3,682,577 | 6,686,491 ; 











































12th Sept., e ee es 3, 13,054 | 3,5 ALS 6,588,175 349, 980 af 
| 10th October, ,, ee bs 3,183,979 | 4,067,575 | 7,251,555 345,812 10,267 
| Ith November, ,, ee od 3,535,209 | 4,501,616 | 7,836,825 353,447 | 2 95,034 
5th December, ,, 3,273,326 | 4,566,024 7,839,530 | 2,253, 316,467 | 2,569,595 
2nd January, 1847 ee 8.151,117 | 4,364,295 | 7,515,414) 2.2 343,742 | 2,608,012 
30th Jan., 3 es ee $,161,701 | 4,097,724 | 7,259,426 | 1,999, 384,091 | 2,383,236 
27th February, ,, ee - 3,158,358 | 3,871,694 | 7,030,053 | 1,795,758 383,389 | 2,179,184 
| 27th March, ” ee oe 3,123,516 | 3,581,218 | 6.704, 1,710, 403,693 | 2, am 100 
| 24th April, = 3,163,465 3 357 6,521,2° 1,547,53 445,010 1, 
} 22nd May, “ 3,086,115 | 2 305 | 6,018,420 | 1,162, 520,506 | 1 
} 19th June, e 2,835,513 | 2 6 1,436 | 5,464,951 . 1,028.57 l 
} 17th July, 99 2,740,914) 2,516,464  5,257.378 993, 
14th August, ,, 2, ‘670.376 2,426,869 | 5,097,245 9695S 
llth Sept., ” 2,581,063 | 2,467,246 | 5,048,510 966, 565,399 
9th October, 2,636,692 | 2,718,920) 5.355,613 | 1,006, 511,643 
6th November, ,, 2,714.9 2,804,374 5,519,314) 1,045, 490,718 
4th December, ., 2,597.3 2,725,502 ‘ 1,087 503,692 
} Ist January, 1848 2,502 2,693,357 196,116 | 1, 505,800 | 1,618,760 
29th January, 2,5 2,705,281 3, 531,806 | 1,664,745 
26th February, ,, ee ee ‘ 595 | 2,709,483) & l, 562,846 | 1,706,882 
25th March, a out wi 2,505,505 | 2,601,829 |) 5,107,395 1,0 584,711) 1 ,680, 437 
22nd April, es 2,540,489 | 2,468,542 | 5,009,033 1, 551,568 
| 20th May, a 2,561,459 | 2,279,211 | 4,840,672 | 1,087,162 | 501,318 
} 17th June, 2,472,120 | 2, 4,661,346 | 1,009,941} 512,496 
| 15th July, - ee es 2, 4,478,924 | 1,004,547} 559,846 
12th August, ,, ee ee if 4,313,304 | 1,000,080 470, 460 
9th September, ,, if 4,! 1,034,890 : 
} 7th October, , 2 4,506, 1,048,617 
| 4th November, ,, 2, 5,026,717 | 1,104,233 
| 2nd December, ,, 2 4,969,050 | 1,154,913 
| 30th December, ,, 2,476,780 | 4,77 < 1,173,572 
27th January, 1849 2,371,148 | 4,674 739 | 1,178,692 466,765 
| 24th February, ,, 2,298,938 | 4,560,080 | 1,174,607 504,322 
24th March, ” os ee 2,157,238 | 4,401,750 | 1,156,948 551,008 
| 21st April, a ee ee 2,306, 2,070,695 | 4,376,821 | 1,094,832 580,082 
} 19th May, ® 2,33 1,953,991 | 4,287,888 | 1,059,444 621,969 
} 16th Juno e 4,046,475 | 1,031,816 650,56 
14th July, ” 3,912,582 | 1,028,482 649,757 





Ilth August, ,, 





2'109,704 


When we ask the attention of our 
readers to this somewhat formidable 
array of figures, they need not fear 








3,85 





3,072 | 1,046,066 641,708 


being led astray by that dextrous 
manipulation by which too often sta- 
tistical arithmetic is made to speak a 
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language different from the truth. Our 
statement is derived from no peculiar 
sources of information. Down to the 
month of May, 1848, all it contains will 
be found in Mr. Murray’s evidence be- 
fore the Committee to which we have 
already referred. Down to September 
of that year, in “‘Thom’s Almanac” for 
1849. Nay, more, any of our readers 
who will take the trouble can verify 
our table, or, if he pleases, compile 
one of his own, by taking the file of 
the Dublin Gazette for the last three 
years, and abstracting the returns 
which he will find published each suc- 
ceeding month, from the several banks 
of issue in Ireland, 

And as there is no room for decep- 
tion, so there is none for mistake. 
These returns are made by the mana- 
gers of the banks, of facts of which 
they are cognisant, and with regard 
to which it is impossible to suppose 
them either deceiving or deceived. 
The books of each bank exhibit, of 
course, the true numbers of notes that 
are in the hands of the public, and 
the returns are mere transcripts of 
the banker’s books. Whatever errors, 
then, there may be in the inferences 
that we may draw from the state of 
facts indicated by this return, as 
to the existence of the facts them- 
selves there can be no question. Our 
readers have before them, in the 


above figures, the exact amount of 


bank-notes in circulation in Ire. 
land, in each month since Jan. 1846. 

The materials for comment supplied 
by this statement grow upon us with 
examination. 

The broad fact which it discloses is 
this—that, in the month of January, 
1847, THERE WERE IN IRELAND, IN 
CIRCULATION AMONG ALL CLASSES OF 
HER PEOPLE, IN ROUND NUMBERS, 
SEVEN MILLIONS AND A-HALF IN BANK- 
NOTES; IN AvuGusT, 1849, THERE WERE 
NOT QUITE FOUR MILLIONS. 

We shall see presently that, adding 
to this decrease the amount of silver 
coin withdrawn from circulation, the 
entire circulating medium in Ireland 
has, in this short space of time, dimi- 
nished one-half. 

Let us see what it is that was repre- 
sented by the seven millions and a- half 
in the beginning of 1847, and is re- 
eons by the three million eight 

undred thousand now. 

These amounts represent the por- 
tions of money which, at each period, 


all the members of society had in their 
possession in bank-notes, for the pur- 
poses of ordinary expenditure—the 
smaller operations of buying and sell- 
ing, the common arrangements of 
professional intercourse, the payments 
of rent and taxes, the general disburse- 
ments of life—all these various purposes 
which are supplied by the money that 
men keep by them at home. 

There cannot be a better test of the 
condition of the pe ople of a country 
than the amount of money which can, 
to use the expression of Adam Smith, 
be absorbed in these ordinary trans- 
actions of the intercourse of liie. 
There can be nomore melancholy evi- 
dence of the prostration of a commu- 
nity, than the sudden diminution of 
its currency from the mere inanition 
of its social state; and to this, and to 
this alone, is the falling off in the cir- 
culation of this country to be traced. 

There may be, and unfortunately 
there has been, freque ntly, a contrac. 
tion of the currency, that is the cause 
of commercial embarrassment, not the 
result of social inaction. Sudden de- 
mands for gold, and consequent dimi- 
nution of the specie in the hands of the 
bankers, oblige occasionally a forced 
narrowing of thecirculation, that leaves 
it insufficient to carry on the purposes 
of commerce. Diminutions of the eur- 
rency from causes suchas these, involve 
inquiries into the e xpediency of those 
laws of currency which, in truth, go far 
to reduce our wealth, our ¢ apability of 
production, to the power of procuring 
gold. With an investigation into the 
eflect of these laws, our present sub- 
ject has nothing to do. It is true, no 
doubt, that these laws have at times 
forced a diminution of the currency 
which has produced commercial em- 
barrassment and consequent industrial 
distress. But the present contraction 
of the Irish currency is altogether dit- 
ferent from this. It is because there is 
nothing to sell, and nobody to buy, 
that the wants of Ireland, in respect 
to currency, and therefore our supply 
of currency, have diminished one-half, 
It is because our population have ceased 
to have the means of procuring money 
that money has disappeared. This is 
no commercial crisis—it is the stagna- 
tion of all enterprise and industry— 
the cessation of all that money is sup- 
posed to represent, and by which it 
ought to be obtained. The symptoms 
are as distinct from the indications of a 
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monetary crisis as those of a fever, 
and a slow and wasting decline. This 
is but one phase of the marasmus in 
which the whole Irish social system is 
wasting away from theface of theearth. 

There is not a bank of issue in Ire- 
land at this moment which could not 
issue, with perfect safety and profit, 
double the amount of its present issue, 
if they could only find in the country 
customers whose legitimate transactions 
could aecept it. The banks are suf- 
fering with the country. We have, in 
fact, at this moment, a machinery ca- 
pable of supplying double the amount 
of our present circulation, with scarcely 
any additional expense. The banks 
are suffering in the loss of the profit, 
which that additional circulation of 
their notes would yield. 

The diminished amount of money in 
circulation in Ireland is, therefore, 
quite independent of any effect pro- 
Sosed by the laws under which our 
currency system is now regulated. 
Good or bad, wise or unwise, these 
laws permit to Ireland a circulation 
which her present poverty makes her 
unable to use. 

A few words explaining the state of 
the law that now regulates the amount 
of bank issues in Ireland, will better en- 
able our readers to understand the na- 
ture of the returns whichwe have quoted. 

Up to the year 1845, there was no 
restriction, by legislative enactment, 
upon the amount of notes that might 
be issued by any banker. The only 
restraint upon the issue of notes was 
the necessity which his obligation im- 
posed of paying them in gold when de- 
manded. This restraint was one alto- 
gether depending upon the prudence of 
the issuer. To any amount to which 
he thought he could be provided with 
gold to meet such of his notes as might 
be presented to be cashed, there was 
nothing to prevent him from extend- 
ing his issues. This was the limit 
which prudence imposed ; the law im. 
posed none. 

The state of the law was the same 
in England up to 1844. While it 
was so, the Bank of England acted 
upon the general rule, that they 
would endeavour to have in their 
coffers gold equal to one-third of their 
circulation. This basis their direc- 
tors considered, and found to be a suf- 
ficient reserve to secure their capability 
of meeting any possible demand that 
might be ‘made upon them for gold, 
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We cannot speak with certainty as 
to the principle which regulated the 
Bank of Ireland in proportioning their 
issues of notes to their gold. It is 
probable that they followed the Eng- 
lish rule, without very carefully in- 
quiring into its reasons ; and in prac- 
tice we apprehend that their reserve 
of gold has amounted to a third of 
their note circulation. If it was an 
error, it was an error on the side of 
safety. A smaller proportion would 
unquestionably suffice in Ireland than 
in England. In England, no bank 
note can be issued for any sum under 
five pounds ; for all the smaller trans- 
actions of life a gold currency is 
needed, and whatever proportion of 
the notes issued by the Bank of Eng- 
land are occupied in these transactions, 
are of necessity converted speedily 
into gold. Every man who wants a 
smaller division of money than five 
pounds, is of necessity obliged to ask 
for gold. In Ireland, on the contrary, 
the law permits the issue of one- 
pound notes, and these supply almost 
exclusively the place filled by sove- 
reigns in England. Bank notes, there- 
fore, are never converted into gold 
in Ireland for the ordinary purposes 
of life. Any person wishing for change 
of a five- -pound note, will prefer ob- 
taing it in pound notes to sovereigns. 
It certainly follows from this, that a 
banker in Ireland requires a smaller 
amount of gold in proportion to his 
circulation than is wanted in England, 
since he is exempted from those de- 
mands for gold, which, in the sister 
country, are required to supply so 
many of the purposes of social life. 
We believe, however, that in practice 
the Irish banks of issue have fol- 
lowed the rule of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and considered it an obligation of 
prudence to have a reserve of gold 
equal to one-third of their circulation. 

In 1845, however, a new law was 
enacted. By this law a legislative 
restraint was imposed upon the issue 
of bank-notes. An average was 
struck of the circulation of each bank 
during the year, from the \st of May, 
1844, to the 1st of May, 1845. To 
the extent of that average, called the 
certified circulation, each banker 
might still issue notes at his own dis- 
cretion, whether he held gold or not, 
subject, of course, to the “liability of 
being called on for gold whenever the 
the bearer of the note pleased. His 
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certified circulation he could only ex- 
ceed to the amount of specie he held 
in his coffers, with this additional 
restriction, that he was not to issue 
against his silver specie to a greater 
extent than one-fourth of his gold. 

And for the purposes of this Act, 
each banker is obliged, every month, 
to return from his books, as made up 
on each Saturday evening, the amount 
of his notes in circulation, distinguish- 
ing those under five pounds from those 
above that amount; and also the 
amount of gold and silver specie which 
he holds. The tabular statement we 
have printed above is an abstract of 
these returns from the earliest period 
at which they were made. 

Under the provisions of this Act 
the average circulation of all the banks 
in Ireland during the year from May, 
1844, to May, 1845, was ascertained 
to be €6,354,494 ; and this is the ag- 
gregate of the certified issue of all 
the banks in Ireland. 

Our readers will now clearly un- 
derstand the position of the banks in 
Ireland during the period embraced 
by these returns. By law they were, 
during all that period, in a position 
to issue to the extent of six millions 
three hundred thousand, without any 
reference, so far as the law was con- 
cerned, to their specie at all. ‘The law 
permitted them to issue, in addition 
to this, in proportion to the specie 
they hold. For instance, at the pe- 
riod of the last return, the banks 
in Ireland were permitted by law 
to issue notes to the amount of 
£7,662,076. We have seen that their 
actual circulation amounted only to 
£3,833,072. 

This establishes conclusively that it 
is not to the operations of the Act of 
1845, that the present restriction of 
the circulation of Ireland is to be 
traced. As matters stand at present, 
that act does not prevent the issue of 
a single note. Neither is it in the least 
degree to be referred to a difficulty in 
providing for the full convertibility of 
a much larger issue into gold. The 
banks, no doubt, are still placed 
under the same restriction as they 
were before the act, that they ought 
not to issue notes for which they were 
not certain to have gold to pay, if 
they were asked; but no consideration 
of this nature has influenced the pre- 
sent withholding of notes. After the 
passing of the Act of 1845, and at a 
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time when it was at least as difficult 
to procure gold as it is now, the cir- 
culation of the banks in Ireland had 
reached £7,500,000. 

It is quite true that this circulation 
was unusually large. Speculations in 
foreign corn, the amount of money 
brought into the country for the relief 
works in the winter of 1846, and, to a 
slight extent, the gambling in railway 
shares, had conspired to increase the 
currency, in the spring of 1847, 
beyond its ordinary dimensions. It 
would be an exaggeration to assume 
that the ordinary wants of this king- 
dom are represented by the circula- 
tion of January, 1847, but we have, 
in the certified circulation of the 
banks, a very fair test of the amount 
of currency which, under ordinary 
circumstances, Ireland is able to use. 
Our readers will recollect that this 
certified circulation was the average 
amount of the circulation, from May, 
1844, to May, 1845. This was a 
year of ordinary business, and for 
this very reason was selected by the 
legislature, as fittest to determine the 
past average of the currency ; that. 
average was taken under whatever re- 
strictions the convertibility of notes 
into gold imposed upon this issue ; and 
of that bank-note circulation so conver- 
tible into gold, the banks were able 
to supply, and Ireland to use, an 
amount of about six millions and a- 
half. 

This may fairly be taken as represent- 
ing the currency which with such pros- 
perity as we have had, for the ten years 
preceding 1845, Ireland could profit- 
ably use. It does not exceed the amount 
of circulation which the banks under 
the present laws can without difficulty 
supply. It is quite true that were 
our circulation increased to six mil- 
lions and a-half, although the law 
would permit this to be done without 
calling on the banks to own a single 
additional sovereign, for their own 
protection they might feel it necessary 
to increase their specie beyond its 
present amount; but there would 
not be the slightest difficulty in the 
banks of Ireland doubling the amount 
of bullion in their coffers, if they 
could use that bullion as the basis of 
an extended note circulation. The 
Bank of Ireland adopts the system of 
keeping up a cash credit in London, 
by which, at any time, they can com- 
mand an almost immediate supply of 
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gold.* The Provincial Bank and the 
National Bank, the other great banks 
of issue in the country, could, with 
equal facility, at any moment, enlar ze 
their stock of gold to any amount, 
that a profitable issue of their notes 
would —s. There is not a bank 
in Ireland that could not obtain 
gold at once to sustain its circula- 
tion, to the full amount of January, 
1847.t The banks in Ireland have 
diminished the stock of gold in their 
coffers, ‘because gold could only be a 
proi itable i investment when it sustain- 
ed a circulation of notes; and when 
the poverty of the country rendered 
the issue of these notes ‘impossible, 
it was their interest no hee to re- 
tain the dead weight of useless sup- 
ply of bullion. The a sek of gold in 
the banks has been diminished sole ly 
because their circulation has lessened. 
Indeed, were the subject one familiar 
to the minds of the’ gener ality of our 
readers, it would be scarcely necessar y 
to state the proposition that the de- 
crease in the amount of the gold held 
by the. banks is the consequence and 
not the cause of their contracted cir- 
culation of notes ; their circulation is 
contracted by the poverty of the 
country. The bank-notes in Ireland 
have diminished one-half since 1847, 
because all the inhabitants of Ireland 
are poorer now than they were in 
January, 1847; and no banking ac. 
commodation can make a district in- 
habited by poor people use as many 
bank-notes as a district of which the 


* This system has been latterly adopted by the Bank of Ireland. 
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inhabitants are better off. When the 
amount of notes is reduced the banks 
find it a matter of necessity to rid 
themselves of gold which they can use 
for no useful or profitable purpose. 

It is not from any wish to support 
by authority a proposition that, to any 
person in the least degree acquainted 
with the present state ‘of the monetary 

system is an axiom, that we quote the 

evidence given before the Lords’ Com- 
mittee on Commercial Distress, by 
the only two Irishmen examined on 
that occasion. 

In the session of 1848, a secret 
committee was appointed by each 
House of Parliament, to inquire into 
the causes of commercial distress. 
Before the Lords’ Committee two Irish- 
men were examined: these were Mr. 
M‘Donnell, the governor of the Bank 
of Ireland, and Mr. Robert Murray, 
the chief manager of the Provincial 
Bank. These two gentlemen were also 
examined before the Committee of the 
Commons; and in addition to these, 
Mr. Bristow, the acting manager of 
the Northern Bank, a very prosperous 
and influential establishment, that sup- 


plies a considerable portion of the 
wants of some of the most thriving 


districts of the province of Ulster, 
Our extracts are made from the evi- 
dence of Mr. M‘Donnell and Mr. 
Murray before the Lords. But the 
evidence of Mr. Bristow fully con- 
firmed, as to the province of Ulster, 
the evidence given by Mr. Murray as 
to Ireland generally. 





It is, indeed, 


the necessary consequence of the increased facility and rapidity of intercourse with 


London. 
which we have already referred— 


**Q. So far as your own establishment is concerned, 


The governor of the Bank of Ireland was asked, in the examination to 


it would appear by the 


accounts that you have had rather a smaller proportion of gold to your circulation 


than you had before? 


«© A. We do not know what demand there may be. 


been such latterly, 
it necessary to bring gold in. 
London, to get it at once, if 


The state of the country has 


that we do not know the circumstances that may arise to make 
We have made arrangements, having the money in 
there be a necessity. 


The facility of getting it to 


Liverpvol, and across to Ireland, now is such, that it is immaterial whether a sur- 
plus deposit of gold is in London or in Dublin.’ 


t+ There are e eight banks of issue in Ireland. 
amounts of circulation of each, in January, 1847, and August 


Bank of Ireland 
Provincial Bank 
Belfast Bank 
Northern Bank 
Ulster Bank — we ie 
National Bank el con 
Clonmel National Bank 
Carrick-on-Suir National Bank 


The following are the respective 
, 1849 :— 
August, 1849. | 
£2,340,850 | 
549,152 | 


January, 1847. 
£4,351,200 
1,153,725 


880,699 | 165,571 
276,678 143,650 | 
ete 844,679 | 147,807 | 
bi 809,514 | 451,896 | 
60,860 26,049 | 


27,011 8,097 
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The examination of these witnesses 
took place in June, 1848. At that 
time it will be seen that the circula- 
tion of Ireland had fallen only a frac- 
tion below five millions. ‘This was 
certainly a very considerable falling 
off from January, 1847, when it 
amounted to seven millions and a-half. 
But the circulation of that month was 
unquestionably above the ordinary 
amount ; still, so entirely had the 
diminution to five millions been the 
result of the want of opportunities of 
issuing notes, that Mr. M‘Donnell, 
the governor of the Bank of Ireland, 
appeared scarcely to have noticed that 
anything unusual was taking place in 
the operations of the bank. His ap- 
pointment to the responsible office of 
governor had only just taken place ; 
but he had been a director for some 
years. 

" He states, in answer to a question as 
tothe dealings of the Bank of Ireland: — 


**T should not think there was any 
inconvenience arising from want of 
means. I think no person was refused 
fair accommodation who had a bill such 
as offered security—a bill that had been 
passed for what we considered a legiti- 
mate purpose, not for wild speculation. 
A good deal of that took place; but no 
person was refused, if he had such se- 
curity as we approved of.” 


This answer, it is true, had refe- 
rence to the commercial crisis of 1847 
—a period during which, however, 
the circulation of Ireland had fallen 
off two millions. The declension, in 
fact, commenced in March, 1847, and 
has proceeded steadily ever since. 
Mr. M*‘Donnell was asked as to the 
falling off in the year 1848. We ex- 
tract several consecutive questions 
and answers :— 

“4173. Amongst the papers which 
have been laid, from the Bank of Ire- 
land, before the Committee, there is a 
statement of your liabilities’ and assets’ 
accounts. From these returns, the fol- 
lowing results are deducible :—On the 
3rd of October, 1846, the amount of 
your circulation was £4,267,200, and 
on the 2nd of October, 1847, it was 
£3,204,800, making a difference of 
£1,062,400. On the 9th of October, 
1847, as compared with the 10th of 
October, 1846, with the same circula- 
tion, there is a difference of £1,099,300; 
on the 16th of October, 1847, as com- 
pared with the 17th of October, 1846, 
there is a difference of £1,129,700; on 
the 23rd of October, 1847, as compared 


with the 24th of October, 1846, there is 
a difference of £1,134,900; and on the 
30th of October, 1847, as compared 
with the 3lst of October, 1846, there is 
a difference of £1,174,000. Now, this 
reduction in the year 1847 appears to 
have been consecutive during these pe- 
riods, so that during that time your 
circulation was reduced nearly twenty- 
five per cent. To what circumstance 
do you attribute that reduction ? 

‘“* The year 1846, I think, was a year 
of great apparent prosperity. There 
was a high price generally for corn, and 
I do not know in what manner I can 
account for the increase of our circu- 
lation, unless by the extent of business 
done at that time. 

**4174. As to the diminution in the 
circulation in the subsequent year, to 
what circumstances do you attribute 
the diminution to so great an ex‘ent of 
the circulation in the year 1847? 

**Lam not prepared, at the moment, to 
account for it. Ido not like tohazard a 
mere opinion; but I should attribute it 
to the diminished state of trade. That 
is the only way I can account for it. 

**4175. There appears to have been 
a reduction in the amount of deposits at 
the same time also? 

‘* That would follow as a matter of 
course almost. 

**4176. Does it follow, as a matter of 
course, that there was a greater pres- 
sure on the trade of Ireland in the year 
1847 than the year 1846? 

** No doubt there was. 

‘4177. To what circumstance do you 
attribute that ? 

‘* The pressure arose, in 1847, from 
the previous failure of the potato-crop, 
which disturbed almost every mercan- 
tile operation in Ireland. 1 know no 
other mode of accounting for it. 

**4178. Was not the great failure of 
the potato-crop in 1846? 

‘I think the great failure was in the 
latter end of 1846. The mischief and 
inconvenience arising from the failure 
of the potato-crop was continuous for 
a considerable time. It may not have 
affected the circulation suddenly. 

“©4179. It did not effect your circula- 
tion till 1847 ? 

“*No doubt. 

**4180. And in 1847 there was super- 
added the failure of the potato-crop in 
that year? 

‘* The effect was more severe in 1847, 
I think 

**4181. But the same contrast ap- 
pears to have been continued, by com- 
paring the remaining months of the two 
years. On the 6th of November, 1847, 
as compared with the 7th of November, 
1846, the difference was £1,188,000; 
on the 13th of November, 1847, as com- 
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pared with the 14th of November, 1846, 
it was £1,205,100; on the 20th of No- 
vember, 1847, as compared with the 
2Qist of Nov., 1846, it was £1,220,100; 
and on the 7th of November, 1847, as 
compared with the 28th of November, 
1846, it was £1,211,000. Were there 
any other circumstances, besides the 
otato-crop, to which you would attri- 
ute that ? 

“The pressure that applied to all 
mercantile transactions, and the dimi- 
nution of agricultural exports, must 
have diminished materially the amount 
of bills. If such bills as were admissi- 
ble by the Bank of Ireland diminished, 
as they must have done, that would ac- 
count, I think, for the difference between 
the amount of circulation in 1846 and 
in 1847. Isee no other mode of ac- 
counting for it.” 


It is not the least remarkable proof 
that the diminished circulation was 
the natural consequence of the de- 
creasing wealth of the country, that 
Mr. M*‘Donnell evidently appears, 
from these answers, never to have had 
his attention called to it, as involving 


any alteration in the usual mode of 


doing business in the bank. When 
pressed by the Committee, he could 


only explain it by supposing that « if 


such bills as were admissible by the 
Bank of Ireland diminished, as they 
must have done, that would account 
for it.” Yet during the period re- 
ferred to by this answer, the circula- 
tion of the Bank of Ireland notes 
had diminished from £4,375,025, in 
December, 1846, to £2,998,400, in 
April, 1848; and the whole circula- 
tion of bank-notes in Ireland from 
£7,839,530, in the former period, to 
£5,009,033, in the latter. 

No doubt the explanation offered 
by Mr. M‘Donnell was the true one. 
The diminution of the circulation did 
not proceed from any unwillingness 
or any inability on the part of the 
banks to offer the same assistance as 
before, but because the declining cir- 
cumstances of the country made it im- 
possible for them to issue the same 
amount of notes. But, we repeat, it 
is the strongest proof how naturally 
and almost insensibly this result was 
produced, that it appears then to have 
scarcely attracted the attention of 
those most interested in observing the 
effect. 

Mr. M‘Donnell, at least before his 
election as governor, was but one of 
several interested in observing the cir. 





culation of the Bank of Ireland. Mr. 
Murray had almost the entire respon- 
sibility of watching that of the Pro- 
vincial Bank. His evidence is ex- 
ceedingly much more explicit than 
that of Mr. M‘Donnell. We beg the 
attention of our readers to the follow- 
ing extracts from the evidence of this 
gentleman :— 


‘©4245. Can you state any particu- 
lars with regard to the variations in the 
circulation in Ireland during the period 
referred to? 

‘* Yes ; the account which I now de- 
liver in shows the results of the pub- 
lished returns under the Act of 1845; 
and these exhibited a most extraordinary 
diminution of issue in Ireland. 

** 4246. What was the limit under 
the Act of 1845? 

‘The certified issue of all the banks 
of Ireland was £6,354,000, that was 
taken on an average of the previous 
twelve months. In the year 1846, the 
issue of all the banks in Ireland was in 
excess of that by about a million and 
a-half. The highest point to which the 
Irish issue got ‘after the passing of the 
Act of 1845, was in December, 1846, 
when the entire issue of bank-notes in 
Ireland was £7,840,000. 

‘©4247. That was about a year after 
the Act came into operation? 

“Yes; andit fluctuated according to 
the period of the year. But the awful 
state of affliction with which Ireland was 
visited in 1846-47 gradually reduced the 
circulating medium, inasmuch as ‘there 
was absolutely comparatively nothing 
to sell, or to be represented by bank- 
notes. And in Ireland, as will be seen 
from the account delivered to the Com- 
mittee, and springing from the afflicting 
and distressing causes alluded to, the 
active circulation of Ireland diminished 
rapidly, fell to the certified issue under 
the Act of 1845, and in the month of 
May, 1847, below that amount; and it 
still continues descending. The commer- 
cial distress first began to be severely felt 
in England, I think, in the month of 
March, 1847. The banks of issue in 
Ireland had, immediately after that 
date, a surplus proportion of their cer- 
tified issue unemployed ; and by the last 
published returns it appears that, up to 
the 20th of May, in the present year, 
it was at £4,840,000, being a diminu- 
tion, from the 5th of December, 1846, 
of no less than three millions of bank- 
notes in such a poor country as Ireland. 

** 4248. A diminution of about one- 
half the circulaticn ? 

** Not quite one-half. The circulation 
in 1846 was £7,800,000, and in May last it 
was £4,800,000: it is a diminution of 
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three-sevenths, There is another item 
in this account which goes materially to 
increase the diminution precisely as 
there is pressure in Ireland. A large 
portion of the trade of Ireland is in 
provisions that are brought to market 
in small quantities. A large portion of 
these are paid for in silver, consequently 
a considerable portion of the whole cir- 
culating medium in Ireland is in the 
hands of small farmers in silver, When 
a period of pressure takes place, the 
silver is forced out of their hands into 
the hands of the banks; and the ac- 
count delivered in exhibits that, on the 
3rd of January, 1846, there was in the 
hands of all the banks in Ireland, 
£267,000 in silver. There is at this 
present moment £501,000 in silver in 
the hands of all the banks ; so that you 
have to add to the diminished issue of 
bank-notes a diminished amount of sil- 
ver in the hands of the general com- 
munity of Ireland, of nearly £250,000. 

‘4249. Was there not a considerable 
extra sum in silver introduced into Ire- 
land during that period, artificially, in 
order to pay for the relief works ? 

** There was ; but when these works 
were concluded, we were obliged to 
apply to the Treasury to take a portion 
of it back again. We had not the 
means of giving it house-room, and a 
portion was sent back at the expense of 
the banks, or we got it sent back to 
Scotland or England at our own ex- 
pense, the amount returned being nearly 
equal to what was imported. 


4252. To what cause do you attri- 
bute the great falling-off in the issue— 
is it to be altogether ascribed to the 
diminution of commercial transactions 
in Ireland ? 

“Yes; the prostration of the small 
trade and the large trade of the country. 

4253. Taking the North of Ireland, 
which is the more prosperous part of 
the country, was not the state of things 
there, and the demand for discount 
upon good bills, very considerably af- 
fected by the failure of the London 
houses which were connected with the 
North of Ireland; for example, the 
house of Lesley, Alexander and Com- 
pany? 

‘* Every part of Ireland was affected 
in that way; but I do not think that 
the North of Ireland was more affected 
than any other part of Ireland. The 
chief portion of the effect produced, 
however, was by the failure of the corn 
houses, which had imported a large 
portion of food; the import was carried 
to excess. The effect produced in Ire- 
land was by reason not of what we saw 
in Ireland, but by reason of Irish parties 
getting bills discounted in England, 


and the failure of Lesley, Alexander 
and Company, and of Giles, Son and 
Company, and various other large corn 
houses; but I do not think these mis- 
fortunes affected the circulation. The 
diminution of the issues of Ireland was 
produced by there being no produce to 
CG 6-4. aw eo ee eee 

«4266. It appears that the small- 
note issues have decreased in a much 
greater proportion than the large-note 
issues ? 

‘* They have, showing the pressure 
that there is upon the lower orders. 
In other words, there is a less diminu- 
tion of the notes of five pound and 
upwards than of the ‘notes under five 
DOWN « & 6 6 & © ene ee 

‘4277. You say that you consider 
that the extraordinary diminution of 
notes in Ireland, under five pounds, has 
been owing to the distress of the lower 
classes ? 

*“Yes; and there being no commo- 
dity to sell in the country—nothing 
upon which to issue notes.” 


Our readers will recollect that, at 
the period to which this evidence re- 
fers, the circulation had fallen only to 
a very little below five millions; yet 
even of such a circulation—Mr. Mur- 
ray, perhaps, of all living men, the 
most competent witness upon such a 
subject—Mr. Murray did not hesitate 
to say, that it indicated a state of 
‘* prostration of the small trade and 
the large trade of the country ”—that 
the circulating medium had been re- 
duced, ‘‘ because there was nothing to 
sell or to be represented by bank. 
notes”—because ‘‘ there was no com- 
modity to sell in the country, nothing 
upon which to issue notes.” 

This, be it remembered, is not the 
language of any partisan alarmist: it 
is not the excited description of any 
political essayist: it is the evidence of 
a cold, calculating banker—the deli- 
berate statement of a shrewd, cautious 
man of business—a statement scarcely 
deriving additional authority from the 
fact, that it was made under the sanc- 
tion of his oath. 

But if this description were appli- 
cable to May, 1848, when the circu- 
lation had fallen only to four millions 
nine hundred thousand, how shall we 
describe the downward course of the 
country, when, in August, 1849, it 
has fallen to three million eight hun- 
dred thousand. 

Our readers, in perusing the evi- 
dence we have quoted, cannot fail to 
have had their attention directed to 
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two very remarkable facts: first, that 
the falling-off has been much greater 
in the notes under five pounds than in 
those over that sum; and, secondly, 
that a very great increase has taken 
place in the stock of silver held by the 
banks. In January, 1847, it was 
only £260,000 ; it isnow £640,000. 
This increase in the stock of silver 
in the banks is, perhaps, the strongest 
proof of the severe pressure of dis- 
tress. A mistake prevailed upon 


this point, that the superabundance of 


silver was occasioned by the importa- 
tion of coin necessary for varrying on 
the payment of wages under the Relief 
Acts. We learn, “from the evidence 

of Mr. Murray, that an effect pro- 
duced by this was counterbalanced by 
a forced exportation. We must seck 
elsewhere for the causes of this over- 
stocking of the silver. 

The £400,000 in silver coin, which 
has forced its way into the banks, and 
now lies there a dead and unprofitable 
weight, is withdrawn from the circula- 
tion of the country ; and, in estimat- 
ing the reduction, we must add this 
amount to the decline of the issue of 
bank-notes. 

But this is not all. Itis not merely 
that, by the locking up of this amount 
of silver, so much less money is left to 
answer those purposes of circulation, 
which only cease to be fulfilled with 
the cessation of social prosperity. 
This silver coin has been extorted 
from the industrious classes by the 
severest pressure. The great —— 
tion of the silver coin in Ireland w 
held by the small farmers and de: sas 
in country towns. It was only when 
these persons were drained of their 
resources to meet their engagements, 
that this extraordinary influx of silver 
arose. Rents that, in ordinary times, 
would have been paid in pound. notes, 
were paid in shillings and half-crowns, 
when the pound-notes were no longer 
to be had. The same thing occ surred 
in all the small engagements of the 
class to whom we have adverted, and 
thus it is that the silver coin, which 
had been, in more prosperous times, 
kept i in circulation in the countr y, was 
forced upon the banks, under circum- 
stances in which, indeed, they could 
not be legally bound to receive it, but 
in which it was yet morally impossible 
for them to refuse payments or lodg- 
ments, because they included an 
amount of silver coin beyond that 
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which the law made a component part 
of a legal tender. It was, in fact, by 
an intimation that they would so refuse 
it, that the banks induced the govern- 
ment to bear their part in the expor- 
tation of the superfluous silver men- 
tioned in Mr. Murray’s evidence. 
What the government brought i in was 
removed by that exportation. The 
present accumulation is altogether a 
withdrawal from the ordinary cir- 
culation. F 

Every person acquainted with the 
country parts of Ireland practically ob- 
serves this diminution of its silver cur- 
rency, There are many country towns 
in which it is, at this moment, difficult 
to obtain change for a pound-note— 
impossible to obtain silver for ten 
pounds. 

The accumulation of silver in the 
banks proceeded from exactly the 

same state of circumstances as the 
diminution of the one-pound notes. 
The silver currency of Ireland is now 
less by £400,000 than it was in 1846 ; 
the pound-note circulation is less by 
£3,000,000. 

The silver currency, and the cur- 
rency of pound-notes, is that portion 
of our monetary arrangements which 
is needed for the payment of wages of 
labour ; that, too, in which our indus- 
trious classes pay for all that they 
consume, ‘The fearful diminution of 
this branch of our currency bespeaks 
almost the annihilation of the little 
earnings of this class. The wages 
of the labouring man were paid in 
silver, and in silver he paid for the 
articles which his family consumed. 
When hundreds of these labourers 
are huddled in the poor-house, the 
contractor is paid in notes above five 
pounds, 

The diminution in the smaller 
amounts of the currency, indicates the 
almost incredible decline of all those 
operations by which industry is set 
in motion, or in which the industrious 
classes receive their reward. 

The following contrast of three pe- 
riods will bring. plainly before the eye 
of the reader the proportions in which 
the diminution of the currency has 
affected the larger and the smaller 
notes :— 

Under £5. Above £5. 
{ 4,364,509 8,039,855 

2,279,211 ... 2,561,459 

1,728,367 ... 2,109,704 


In Jan.,1846, the 
circulation was 

In May, 1848, 

In Aug., 1849, . 
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It. may he scarcely necessary to 
remark, that the sovereigns that have 
been withdrawn from the banks with 
the gradual diminution of the note 
circulation, have not been thrown into 
general circulation ; they have been 
taken out of the country either by 
operations on the part of the banks 
themselves, or exported in the drain 
which always, more or less, takes place 
of gold from Ireland. In remittances 
to America with emigrants, there has 
been, for the last two years, an export 
almost sufficient to absorb the one 
million withdrawn in that period from 


the bank. Independent, however, of 


this, there is a constant tendency to 
the transmission of gold from Ireland 
to England, because the absentee 
rents, and remittances for imperial 
purposes, have, even in the most pros- 
perous times of our exportation, a 
tendency to outrun it, and compel us 
to adjust our transactions in specie. 
To the extent to which our circula- 
tion requires it, our banks can meet 
this by importing specie, with what 
effect upon our national resources it 
is foreign to the purposes of this 
article to inquire. But by merely 
omitting to take any steps to coun- 
teract this drain, the banks can at 


any time let down their supply of 


gold, and yet not a single sovereign 
additional “be in circulation in- Ire- 
land. 

That no additional quantity of so- 
vereigns is now circulating in Ireland, 
every man’s individual experience 
will testify. So far from this, the 
proportion the sovereigns in circula- 
tion bear to the notes, is certainly not 
creater than it was three years ago: 
it would be nearer the truth to say 
that it is less. But assuming it to be 
the same, our currency in sovereigns 
has diminished, with the rest of our 
currency, one-half. 

We have no authentic means of es- 
timating the proportion which the gold 
circulation of Ireland bears to its 
paper. <A return of the payments 
made to the different banks, either in 
the retiring of bills or lodgments, dis- 
tinguishing those made in “gold and in 
bank notes, would enable an approxi- 
mate calculation to be formed. We 
do not know of any such having ever 
been made. The proportion of gold, 
however, to bank notes, employed in 
the circulation of Ireland, is so tri- 
fling, that it may, for all practical 


purposes, be left out of account. The 
use of one-pound notes almost ex- 
cludes the circulation of gold coin 
from our ordinary trans sactions ; and, 
probably, for every hundred pounds 
that change hands in notes, it would 
be a high calculation to say that two 
sovereigns are paid and received. We 
have, inde ed, a very slight addition 
to make to the estimated circulation 
of Ireland for its gold coin. 

In England, on the other hand, as 
we have already pointed out, the use 
of gold coin is indispensable for the 
payment of any sum under five 
pounds. The circulation of England 
must therefore be, to a great extent, 
a metallic one—in Ireland, it is almost 
exclusively paper. 

Yet in England, let that portion of 
the circulation which consists of the 
bank-notes be diminished far less than 
one-third, and what outcry will there 
be of commercial pressure, what pre- 
dictions of social embarrassment, and 
almost of national ruin; but here, in a 
country depending entirely upon her 
paper currency, it has been reduced 
one-half. ‘There is now one-half less 
of money circulating among all classes 
in Ireland than there was three years 
ago. 

It may not be without its use to 
contrast with the depression of the 
Irish monetary system, the state of the 
circulation of England and Scotland 
during the same period :— 


Circulation of notes by all the Banks of 
Issue at the following times. 
Jan. 1846. Aug. 1849. 
England. . . 28,696,565 |24,434,738 
Scotland ‘ 8,336,409 | 3,075,970 
Ireland . 7,404,366 | 3,833,072 


We have, perhaps, occupied more 
space in treating of this subject than 
was necessary to place clearly be- 
fore our readers the nature of the 
evidence supplied by the bank returns 
we have quoted. It was, however, 
our anxious desire to impress this sub- 
ject upon the attention of our readers 
in all the various forms in which it is 
calculated to impress the mind. 

Let us briefly sum up the facts which 
these returns indisputably prove. 

I, In the short space of two years 
the monetary circulation of Ireland 
has diminished by one-half. 

II. This unprecedented diminution 
in the circulating medium of the coun- 
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try, has not been produced by any 
difficulty of the monetary system ; it 
is not the result of any commercial or 
monetary crisis ; it does not arise from 
any deficiency in the banking power 
of enlarging the circulation: 17 1s 
SIMPLY AND ENTIRELY THE RESULT 
OF THE POVERTY OF THE COUN- 
TRY. 

III. The diminution is incompara- 
bly the greatest in the branches of the 
currehcy which are essential to the 
employment of the industrious classes, 
and to their enjoyment of the comforts 
and the necessaries of life. 

IV. This diminution has not been 
sudden, though it has been rapid; on 
the contrary, the decline has steadily 
and gradually proceeded, indicating, 
not any violent convulsion in commer- 
cial credit, but the gradual progress 
of national inanition. 

These facts, fearful facts, are matter 
of arithmetical demonstration ; there 
is no escape from them—THEY ARE 
TRUE ! 

We cannot estimate the depreciation 
of our national resources merely by 
the diminution of four millions that is 
taken from our national circulation. 
The real destruction of Irish property 
far exceeds an annual amount of four 
millions. The country is poorer by 
more than four millions. This is the 
diminution in its currency ; we hazard 
no opinion on the causes that have led 
to this; we but refer to it as evidence 
that our country is crumbling away 
beneath our feet. Month by month we 
can count, as it were, the pulsations of 
Ireland's social vitality ; and each 
month, as her circulation beats feebler 
and more irregularly, we can feel 
the progress of her decline. 

But the most melancholy feature in 
this picture of national decay is, that 
no effort is made to resuscitate the 
sinking energies of the land. The col- 
lapse has reached the intellectual as 
well as the economic energies of the 
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nation. Parliament has been permitted 
to separate without an attempt even 
to obtain an inquiry into the effects of 
that policy under which all classes 
in Ireland are going down, appa- 
rently in the hopeless apathy of de- 
spair, to ruin; no measure even of 
relief suggested; no language of com- 

laint, to expose in calm and truthful 
tonnes the real condition of this 
sinking country ; no attempt made to 
combine, in any practical effort of 
good, the exertions of those whose very 
existence is at stake. A miserable 
squabble for the growing crops be- 
tween hungry landlords and still more 
hungry tenants, that will be carried 
on, probably, on both sides, with the 
desperation of men quarrelling for the 
last loaf, promises us the old blessing 
of a war of class against class; and 
that we may be true to our old in- 
stincts to the last, the only subject 
upon which any of the Irish members 
thought proper to make a stir was to 
excite a new religious war, by a cru- 
sade against the revenues of the Estab- 
lished Church !—an agitation of the 
Church question!—when every man 
in Ireland is forced to think where, in 
a little time, he and his family will 
find the means of support, in the rank 
they have hitherto held! 

These are our prospects when the 
vessel IS FAST SETTLING BY THE 
HEAD—when, to save this nation and 
every class and interest in it from ut- 
ter physical and social ruin, requires 
the wisdom, and the intelligence, and 
the energetic exertions of every mem- 
ber of its community. 

How long ! how long! will Irishmen 
be content to look calmly on the wast- 
ing away of their country, and not 
combine in those efforts at physical im- 
provement which even now, made ho- 
nestly and energetically, might yet call 
out from our neglected resources ma- 
terials enough to sustain the sinking 
framework of our social state. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


At the time this article was printed, the returns, up to the 11th of Septem- 
ber, had not been published in the Gazette. They have been since; and indi- 
cate a still further, although, perhaps, less decisive reduction in the circulation 
than the returns of any previous month had exhibited :— 


Circulation and Stocks of Specie of Irish Banks of Issue for the four weeks ended 
8th September, 1849 :— 


Total issue of Gold coin 
all the banks, held. 


3,811,445 1,049,559 


#5 Notes, and 
upwards. 


2,042,120 


Total specie held by 
all the banks. 


1,635,017 


Silver coin 
held, 


585,465 


Notes under £5, 
1,769,322 
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By comparing this return with that for the four weeks ending the 11th of 
August, it will appear that the total circulation of notes in Ireland has dimi- 
nished within these four weeks, about £22,000 :— 








In August, it was es a “a ..  £38,33,072 
In September eee si we was i 38,11,445 












Diminution as dis ii ‘ins 21,627 















But it is, at the same time, very observable, that, by the following compari- 
son, the issue of notes under £5 has increased, and the superabundant silver 
in the bank has been diminished :— 











Notes under £5. Silver specie in the banks, 
Four weeks, ending August 11th re 1,723,367 641,708 
September &th ... 1,769,322 585,465 








” ” 








Difference 45,955 56,243 









The issue of the larger notes has, however, fallen off within this month 
in more than the average proportion of the decline. In the thirty-three months 
from January, 1837, to August, 1849, the amount in circulation in the larger 
notes fell from £3, 151,117 to £2,109,704, being, in round numbers, a falling 
off of about £33,000 a month. Within the last month, the following figures 
exhibit the falling off in this portion of the circulation as more than double the 
average monthly decline :— 


















Notes over £5. 
Four weeks, ending August 11th “we -. £2,109,704 
September 8th ... ie 2,042,120 











” ” 












Diminution 67,584 





We have already stated, that, by the amount of £1 notes, and silver coin, in 
circulation in the country, we may test the condition of the working classes, 
and the activity of industry. If we regard the silver withdrawn from the banks 
as added to the amount circulating from hand to hand in the country, as, un- 
questionably it is, then we have, in that portion of the circulation which repre- 
sents the means and the condition of the industrious classes, an increase, on the 
month, of £100,600. 

Still, however, it would, in our minds, be very rash to assume from this, that 
we have reached the lowest point of the scale, or that any permanent improve- 
ment has commenced in the relations of industry. The demand of a small cur- 
rency for the payment of the wages of the harvest labourers, and, perhaps, 
a little increased activity in one or two of the railways, are quite sufficient 
to account for the increase of pound-note circulation and silver currency, 
without receiving it as evidence of the slightest alteration or improve- 
ment in the condition or prospects of the country. There is still a diminution 
in the entire circulation ; in that of the larger notes, representing the operations 
of commerce and trade, a decline in one month of £70,000! ! 

If our readers will glance at the table we have printed, and look at the 
returns for August and September, 1847 and 1848, they will observe in these 
of each September, as compared with the preceding month, exactly the very 
same indications that might seem to give better hopes in that on which we are 
now commenting. In each September the smaller notes had increased; in 
each September the silver in the hands of the banks diminished. 

Periodic alterations in the state of the currency of a similar nature have been 
noted by practical men, where the explanation is not so easy as it is of the in- 
crease in the weeks of harvest of the smaller currency of the country. These 
facts form the data of all economic science. That each September has ex- 
hibited the change we mention will appear, at once, from the following com- 
parison of the results of our table :— 
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try, has not been produced by any 
difficulty of the monetary sy stem ; it 
is not the result of any commercial or 
monetary crisis ; it does not arise from 
any deficiency in the banking power 
of enlarging the circulation: 17 1s 
SIMPLY AND ENTIRELY THE RESULT 
OF THE POVERTY OF THE COUN- 
TRY. 

III. The diminution is incompara- 
bly the greatest in the branches of the 
curréncy which are essential to the 
employment of the industrious classes, 
and to their enjoy ment of the comforts 
and the necessaries of life. 

IV. This diminution has not been 
sudden, though it has been rapid; on 
the contrary, “the decline has ste udily 
and gradually proceeded, indicating, 
not any violent convulsion in commer- 
cial credit, but the gradual progress 
of national inanition. 

These facts, fearful facts, are matter 
of arithmetical demonstration ; there 
is no escape from them—THEY ARE 
TRUE ! 

We cannot estimate the depreciation 
of our national resources merely by 
the diminution of four millions that is 
taken from our national circulation. 
The real destruction of Irish property 
far exceeds an annual amount of four 
millions. The country is poorer by 
more than four millions. This is the 
diminution in its currency ; we hazard 
no opinion on the causes that have led 
to this; we but refer to it as evidence 
that our country is crumbling away 
beneath our feet. Month by month we 


can count, as it were, the pulsations of 


Ireland's social vitality; and each 
month, as her circulation beats feebler 
and more irregularly, we can feel 
the progress of her decline. 

But the most melancholy feature in 
this picture of national decay is, that 
no effort is made to resuscitate the 
sinking energies of the land. The col- 
lapse has reached the intellectual as 
well as the economic energies of the 
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nation. Parliament has been permitted 
to separate without an attempt even 
to obtain an inquiry into the effects of 
that policy under which all classes 
in Ireland are going down, appa- 
rently in the hopeless apathy of de- 
spair, to ruin; no measure even of 
relief suggested; no language of com- 
plaint, to expose in calm. and truthful 
acinee the real condition of this 
sinking country ; no attempt made to 
combine, in any practical effort of 
good, the exertions of those whose very 
existence is at stake. A miserable 
squabble for the growing crops be- 
tween hungry landlords and still more 
hungry tenants, that will be carried 
on, probably, on both sides, with the 
desperation of men quarrelling for the 
last loaf, promises us the old blessing 
of a war of class against class; and 
that we may be true to our old in- 
stincts to the last, the only subject 
upon which any of the Irish members 
thought proper to make a stir was to 
excite a new religious war, by a cru- 
sade against the revenues of the Estab- 
lished Church !—an agitation of the 
Church question !—when every man 
in Ireland is forced to think where, in 
a little time, he and his family will 
find the means of support, in the rank 
they have hitherto held! 

These are our prospects when the 
vessel IS FAST SETTLING BY THE 
HEAD—when, to save this nation and 
every class and interest in it from ut- 
ter phy sical and social ruin, requires 
the wisdom, and the intelligence, and 
the ener getic exertions of ey ery mem- 
ber of its community. 

How long ! how long! will Irishmen 
be content to look calmly on the wast- 
ing away of their country, and not 
combine in those efforts at physical im- 
provement which even now, made ho- 
nestly and energetically, might yet call 
out from our neglected resources ma- 
terials enough to sustain the sinking 
framework of our social state. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


At the time this article was printed, the returns, up to the 11th of Septem- 


ber, had not been published in the Gazette. 


They have been since ; and indi- 


cate a still further, although, perhaps, less decisive reduction in the circulation 
than the returns of any previous month had exhibited :— 


Circulation and Stocks of Specie of Irish Banks of Issue for the four weeks ended 
8th September, 1849 :— 


#5 Notes, and 
upwards. 


2,042,120 


Notes under £5. 
1,769,322 


Total issue of 
all the banks. 


3,811,445 


Gold coin Silver coin 
held. held. 


1,049,559 585,465 


Total specie held by 
all the banks. 


1,635,017 
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By comparing this return with that for the four weeks ending the 11th of 
August, it will appear that the total circulation of notes in Ireland has dimi- 
nished within these four weeks, about £22,000 :— 






In August, it was ee en a .. £38,33,072 
In September aaa va ea ats dala 38,11,445 





Diminution sae dee aie ws 21,627 








But it is, at the same time, very observable, that, by the following compari- 
son, the issue of notes under £5 has increased, and the superabundant silver 
in the bank has been diminished :— 





Notes under £5. Silver specie in the banks. 
Four weeks, ending August 11th “ 1,723,367 641,708 
September &th ... 1,769,322 585,465 


56,243 











Difference 45,955 





The issue of the larger notes has, however, fallen off within this month 
in more than the average proportion of the decline. In the thirty-three months 
from January, 1837, to August, 1849, the amount in circulation in the larger 
notes fell from £3,151,117 to £2,109,704, being, in round numbers, a falling 
off of about £33,000 a month. Within the last month, the following figures 
exhibit the falling off in this portion of the circulation as more than double the 
average monthly decline :-— 


Notes over £5. 


Four weeks, ending August 11th us .. £2,109,704 
ss “ September 8th ... vee 2,042,120 
Diminution 67,584 





We have already stated, that, by the amount of £1 notes, and silver coin, in 
circulation in the country, we may test the condition of the working classes, 
and the activity of industry. If we regard the silver withdrawn from the banks 
as added to the amount circulating from hand to hand in the country, as, un- 
questionably it is, then we have, in that portion of the circulation which repre- 
sents the means and the condition of the industrious classes, an increase, on the 
month, of £100,600. 

Still, however, it would, in our minds, be very rash to assume from this, that 
we have reached the lowest point of the scale, or that any permanent improve- 
ment has commenced in the relations of industry. The demand of a small cur- 
rency for the payment of the wages of the harvest labourers, and, perhaps, 
a little increased activity in one or two of the railways, are quite sufficient 
to account for the increase of pound-note circulation and silver currency, 
without receiving it as evidence of the slightest alteration or improve- 
ment in the condition or prospects of the country. There is still a diminution 
in the entire circulation ; in that of the larger notes, representing the operations 
of commerce and trade, a decline in one month of £70,000! ! 

If our readers will glance at the table we have printed, and look at the 
returns for August and September, 1847 and 1848, they will observe in these 
of each September, as compared with the preceding month, exactly the very 
same indications that might seem to give better hopes in that on which we are 
now commenting. In each September the smaller notes had increased; in 
each September the silver in the hands of the banks diminished. 

Periodic alterations in the state of the currency of a similar nature have been 
noted by practical men, where the explanation is not so easy as it is of the in- 
crease in the weeks of harvest of the smaller currency of the country. These 
facts form the data of all economic science. That each September has ex- 
hibited the change we mention will appear, at once, from the following com- 
parison of the results of our table :— 
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Notes under £5. Silver specie. 


Four weeks, ending 14th August, 1847 £2,426,869 597,627 
%” » 11th September, 1847 2,467,246 565,399 
oi a 12th August, 1848 ... 1,949,729 570,460 
6 a 9th September, 1848... 1,957,554 508,737 







Yet, notwithstanding this increase of the small-note circulation, and of the 
silver ‘currency, in each September ; the decline in the circulation of Ireland 
steadily and rapidly proceeded. These facts warrant us in believing what, per- 
haps, @ priori, we might naturally expect, that the arrival of every harvest, of 
necessity, stimulates the circulation of these representatives of value in which 
labour is paid. 

Wé regret, therefore, to be compelled to say that we can see nothing in the 
returns for September to give real ground of hope; everything, on the con- 
trary, to confirm us in the, no doubt, gloomy views we have expressed. 

We ought not, perhaps, to close this article without observing upon the one 


solitary point in the entire subject that presents anything like satisfaction to 
any one who has the interest of his country at heart. 

Since January, 1847, the Irish banks have, one and all, paid off one-half of 
their obligations to the public. When we speak of the circulation being dimi- 
nished one-half, we must not forget that this means, that bank-notes which 
were, in 1847, a debt due by the banks to the public, have been called in; that 
is, the debt has been paid off, and no new debt contracted in its stead. And 
this has been done, not by one bank or two banks, but by every bank issuing notes 
in thiscountry. It has been done in times of unprecedented commercial diffi- 
culty—in times, at one period of which the Bank of England itself was obliged 
to apply to government for a relaxation of the law. 

And at the present moment, the whole credit of all the banks in Ireland is 
pledged to the public on their notes for only two millions more than they have 
actual hard cash behind their counters to pay, independent of exchequer bills 
and public securities—more than sufficient, probably, to liquidate the rest. 

There are those who are fond of sneering at the lrish, as a people unfit for or 
incapable of the steady habits of business. We confidently point to the opera- 
tions of the eleven Irish banks of issue disclosed on these returns, and we ask, 
what evidence of unfitness for business is there here? Commencing with a 
period of fictitious prosperity and wild speculation, and ending with one of unex- 
ampled depression, the last three years have tested, by the severest ordeal, the 
business habits of our banks. And throughout this trying ordeal, not a single 
return has been published that does not exhibit that all the Irish banks have so 
managed as to have their affairs, at each and every period of that ordeal, in the 
very soundest state. 

Let us ask, too, is there anything indicating impatience, recklessness, or want 
of habits of business in the manner in which the mercantile community—indeed 
all classes in Ireland—have borne themselves through this unprecedented pres- 
sure ? Ler OUR ENGLISH READERS IMAGINE WHAT WOULD BE THE STATE OF ALL 
CLASSES IN THEIR COUNTRY, IF THE CIRCULATION OF BaNK oF ENGLAND NOTES 
WAS CUT DOWN TO TEN MILLIONS. 

Yet upon our more limited means and humbler transactions an effect has been 
produced by a corresponding diminution in our circulation, that has caused 
equal pressure, and as great individual suffering and distress. 
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Crime and its Consequences. 


CRIME AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. * 


Amone the many strange anomalies 
which this strange world of ours is for 
ever producing before our eyes, there 
is none perhaps more singular than 
the peculiar species of systematic in- 
difference with which the respectable 
portion of the community at large have 
learned to look upon the great fact of 
crime and its consequences— crime 
that is actual and palpable, as deve- 
loped in the lower grades of society 
under all the ghastly shapes of murder, 
rapine, and violence, with the no less 
hideous penalty exacted from it by hu- 
man laws. The atrocities which daily 
fill the newspapers, and which, be it 
noted, have of late increased to an 
alarming degree, are, with rare excep- 
tions, so entirely confined to the poorer 
classes, that the well-educated world 
seems to look on the mass of criminals 
who crowd our prisons as a race alto- 
gether apart from themselves. Smooth 
and sparkling flows the stream of life 
for them, and little do they heed the 
dark under-current, turbid with hu- 
man blood, and heavy with guilty souls, 
that glides side by side with them to 
the sea which hath no limit. Occa- 
sionally, no doubt, they are startled 
from their comfortable apathy by some 
frightful deed, of so novel a character 
that it affords them an excitement of 
horror by no means without its charm ; 
and for the brief season when the re- 
collection of it abides on their mind, 
they are well content to testify this 
much of interest in the case, that they 
will gladly adopt it as a favourite 
subject for conversation. But in ge- 
neral when, seated at their well-ap- 
pointed breakfast-table, newspaper in 
hand, with what calm indifference do 
they glance over the last police re- 
ports, where they will find perhaps the 
dry, brief account of how, upon a cer- 
tain day, in a certain public. house, 

a drunken quarrel had taken place, 
hes one John Smith having been vio- 
lently exasperated against his compa- 
nion, Thomas Brown, had hit him with 
a knife that lay near, so that he fell 
down and at once expired; and how 
the said John Smith was immediately 
seized by the constables, and having 


been brought to trial, found guilty, and 
condemned to death, was executed the 
day before in front of the gaol. With 
what complacent composure will they 
read this statement—how coolly will 
they remark that they are glad the 
criminal has had his due—and so be- 
take them to their hot rolls and coffee, 
which must not be allowed to grow 
cold whilst they linger over the account 
of a fellow-creature’s deadly sin and 
violent death! Not a vision passes 
through their mind of the time, years 
ago, when the man now lying a corpse, 
cold and convulsed—ghastly represen- 
tative of justice satisfied !—in the un- 
hallowed grave, where he was thrust 
by hireling hands at the midnight hour 
—dark as his own doom; when that 
man was an innocent infant smiling on 
his mother’s breast, a babe unstained 
and pure, whom, had he died thus 
guiltless, bright angels would have 
straightway carried to the radiant gar- 
dens of the heavenly paradise. Not 
a thought comes across them of the 
powerful and subtle teaching in every 
species of evil which may have been 
given to that child from the first dawn 
of reason—of his unnatural, unholy 
infancy, passed among wicked men and 
wretched women, who by word and 
example trained him in the paths of 
vice—of his wild and reckless youth, 
unguided by the faintest radiance from 
the light of truth, and governed only 
by the lawless passions none ever coun- 
selled him to quell—of the stunning 
anguish which followed his unpremedi- 
tated crime, when, awakening suddenly 
from his insanity of drunken rage, the 
horror of his irrevocable position stared 
him in the face, and he saw himself, be- 

yond the power of aught in life or 
death to rob him of the blasting name 
—A MURDERER !—of the fearful, hope- 
less sinking of his heart when he felt 
the grasp of the officers of justice—of 
the days and nights in prison, inter- 
minable in their passing, but speedy 
beyond measure in their cruel flight, 
as each one brought him nearer to 


his doom—days, when the frenzy of 
escape was upon him, and like a caged 
beast he dashed to and fro, while the 


* “* Scenes whére the Tempter has Triumphed. " By the Author of ‘* The Gaol 


Chaplain.” London: Bentley. 1849. 
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weight of those walls seemed to crush 
his very soul—nights, when his agony 
of desolation was such as no words can 
describe ; when he was alone—alone, 
not in his prison only, but in the world; 
for is he not a murderer, without God, 
without hope! counting, by the cold 
drops which fall from the dews which 
terror has gathered on his brow, the 
footsteps of the approaching docm— 
the certain, inevitable vengeance of the 
invisible law that, vested in no man’s 
persan, but subsisting as the framework 
of society, none can control or avert ? 
Does he think, that easy living, re- 
spectable man, what to the wretched 
criminal must have been the unbearable 
suspense of trial—the sickening pa- 
roxysms of despair and hope—the tor- 
ture of incredulity with which the 
sentence was received—the revolting 
of the strong, young life from the pos- 
sibility of immediate death—and the 
terrible period which followed next ; 
the arrow-like flight of the hours then ; 
the bitter, uncontrollable necessity, 
become, as it were by a sort of vio- 
lence, the law of his mind, which con- 
strained him, despite his utmost efforts, 
to employ the brief days left him for 
repentance in counting with mournful 
accuracy the minutes that remained to 
him of life, and noting their diminish- 
ing—in going over and over again, 
with all the vivid power of imagina- 
tion, the scene of torture to come; 
hourly passing through that living 
crowd to give them the spectacle of his 
last agony; hourly undergoing the 
bitterness of death —that death of 
shame !—till at length the day comes 
when he is to find the reality more 
terrible than even the terrible antici- 
pation? Possibly, did the thought of 
all these things pass over the mind of 
him who, in his prosperous security, 
reads the detail of his erring brother's 
fate, he would say, that for such a cri- 
minal as that there were some ex- 
tenuating circumstances—in his early 
education, in the spiritual darkness to 
which none had ever brought a ray of 
God's own truth. And to a certain 
extent his remark would be just, inas- 
much as for the man eternal mercy 
might find some extenuation, but for 
the crime eternal justice will admit of 
none! 

However it may be in the opinion 
of the world, at that tribunal which is 
not of earth, crime can never be less 
than a deadly sin; not a shadow can 
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be taken from its heinousness ; the full 
weight of its guilt must rest upon it ; 
the full penalty attached to it by the 
records of the Will Supreme must be 
exacted from it; and there can be no 
palliation for the violation of revealed 
laws. If, then, some excuse may be 
found for the actual criminal as to the 
full measure, the uttermost depth of 
iniquity contained in his wicked deed, 
on whom will the remaining burden of 
the sin be charged? Some one must 
be accountable for it, even to the ex- 
tremest limit of the transgression: at 
whose door, then, shall it be laid? At 
theirs, assuredly, who, admitted in that 
higher station where they live in a very 
blaze of spiritual light~—surrounded 
with every opportunity of knowledge 
—safely guarded from temptation— 
carefully guided in the way in which 
they should go—have yet made use of 
that superiority of intellect and educa- 
tion, which was most certainly given 
them for the protection and benefit of 
their less favoured fellow-creatures, 
in seeking their own pleasure and ad- 
vantage only; who, rich at once in 
material and mental wealth, have never 
thought of turning their pleasure-seek- 
ing eyes upon the masses beneath them 
grovelling in ignorance and poverty, 
or dreamt that it might be the ap- 
pointed vocation of their position in 
life to devote their time, and talents, 
and cultivation of mind to the instruc- 
tion and assistance of those less gifted 
and less blest. Who shall say whether 
that intelligent, well-educated man, 
who sits there at his luxurious board, 
making it a part of his daily amuse- 
ment to read the record of crime, be 
not chargeable to a certain degree 
with the guilt of the unhappy criminal 
whose case is before him? Nor must 
it be said that a supposition like this is 
overdrawn or hyperbolical. Let such 
an individual answer, whether it has 
ever occurred to him to turn away 
from the luxuries, and pleasures, and 
customary occupations of his station, 
to go amongst his poorer brethren in 
their great darkness, their complete 
unconsciousness of the requirements 
of the law of rectitude, there to ren- 
der available to them some of the ad- 
vantages which have been awarded to 
himself, by dispensing among them the 
blessing of the moral light which makes 
his own life’s path so bright, in order 
that they may see how the crimes 
that to them are but the instinct of 
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lawless passions, are, in truth, offences 
against immutable justice, whereby 
such an abyss is digged beneath their 
feet as hath no limit in eternity; and 
to bestow upon them some of the su- 
perfluous wealth which may save them 
from the griping poverty that goads 
them into most terrible temptation. 
Let it be imagined for a moment what 
might be the result could this vision, 
so Utopian truly, be realised; that 
all those to whom the circumstances of 
birth have given knowledge and leisure 
should devote their whole energy, and 
mind, and life, to the stemming of the 
great tide of iniquity in this our native 
land—to the bringing in of light and 
hope amongst the abject masses who, 
without either, live their lives of slavish 
toil when subsistence can perhaps be 
obtained only as the fruit of crime, 
and die their deaths of unwept, un- 
noticed agony. 

There is such a thing as the sin of 
nations, of communities, and of cer- 
tain classes of society; and the sin 
of the upper ranks in England is most 
assuredly, in their systematic exile of 
the lower orders from their sympathy, 
and care, and brotherly love—in the 
laying down of that strong line of 
demarcation, over which they would 
never step, with their own hands to 
lift up those perishing souls out of the 
mire of ignorance and guilt ; though, 
doubtless, in the name of charity, they 
will fling across the gulf that separates 
them, some of their abundant riches, 
—as we would throw food to the dog, 
whose inferior nature claims no bet- 
ter notice. The system, in short, of 
looking on their inferiors, as we have 
said, as a race apart—not as their 
brethren, of like flesh and blood with 
themselves, heirs with them of the 
common grave, and the common judg- 
ment—but as the living mass of a 
species of humanity in which they 
have no share—on whom they must 
Operate by wholesale legislation, as 
we would quarry stones from the 
mountain. 

To return to the matter more im- 
mediately in question —the apathy and 
indifference manifested towards crime 
and its penalty, by those who are ex- 
empt from all danger of committing 


the one, or incurring the other. Set- 
ting aside such a case as that we 
have supposed, where we assert, that 
in proportion to the excuse* which is 
to be found for the criminal in his 
ignorance or overwhelming tempta- 
tion, must be the guilt of those who 
might have enlightened and relieved 
him, we must look also to those 
crimes, by far the most frequent, 
which, as in a late memorable instance, 
are the result of previous calculation, 
committed in defiance of the know- 
ledge of the wrath revealed against 
iniquity, and in whose guilt, conse- 
quently, none can have any part save 
him who does the deed—on whose 
head it must for ever fall with its full 
weight: still, we say, that the care- 
less indifference, and speedy oblivion, 
with which such matters are treated 
by society in general, is not, and can- 
not be justified. If we ask a reason 
of this frozen state of feeling on 
things of such deep import, no other 
answer could be given than this— 
that it is the force of habit—that we 
are so much accustomed toit. But 
in the name of mercy, to what is it 
that we profess ourselves to be accus- 
tomed? If one could come to us, as 
a visitant from some far distant happ 
sphere, where no sin hath made an 
a world not brighter than ours must 
have been in its first days of primal 
purity—where no voice of weeping 
is heard for the havoc and the desola- 
tion which is wrought by evil, and 
no blood shed by man calls for ven- 
geance from heaven—how would such 
an one look upon those deeds which oc- 
cur around us daily, without so much 
as ruffling the even tenor of our lives? 
He would see in a world where, 
because of sin, much sorrow hath 
entered and abides, a frail and err- 
ing race, constituted in all points 
like to one another—moulded from 
the common dust; and to the common 
dust mournfully preparing to return 
—animated by the same breath, and 
that breath in each and all, through 
great tribulation, struggling back to 
its source, without which its existence 
would be anguish—subject for their 
corruptions’ sake to the same discipline 
of suffering which seemeth not to be 


* We would not have it supposed that, in using this word, we would in any way 
palliate the unchangeable guilt of crime. Where we talk of extenuation, we do so 
only in reference to an ignorance so utter, and so gross, that none reading these 
pages could probably so much as form an idea of it. 
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joyous now, but grievous—having the 
same capacity for pleasure or pain— 
the same imperious necessity of hope, 
which, because too often it soars not 
beyond this world’s foul atmosphere, 
turns mostly to cankering poison in 
their hearts—liable to the same bitter 
grief, when death withers their living 
treasures in their arms; and, above all, 
bearing each of them on the brief 
space of their mortal life, the tre- 
mendous responsibility, the full weight 
of an eternal destiny for weal or 
woe; and it would seem to him, that 
to beings so closely linked together by 
an identity of nature, feelings, capaci- 
ties, and prospects, the law of love 
must be as a very instinct, indwelling, 
all-powerful, ruling their hearts; he 
would, as of necessity, believe, that 
each, knowing by bitter experience 
what the other must suffer, would find 
his highest, nay, his only true earthly 
consolation, in seeking to alleviate for 
his fellow-creatures the pain he would 
himself feel so acutely, and to soften 
by the loving sympathy that never was 
given in vain from man to suffering 
man, the sorrow which would be to 
himself so bitter. 

Such would be the 
of one to whom evil 
tomary thing; but how far other- 
wise the sad and strange reality! 
he would see from out this common 
humanity two individuals come, to 
make themselves truly a spectacle that 
would fill him with wonder ! knowing 
that both are clinging to the same 
uncertain life, which, by a singular 
fascination, is to all so intensely dear ; 
both awaiting the mysterious 
death, the same terrible eternity—ter- 
rible still, even when its awfulness is 
tempered by hope; he would see one of 
them (moved by what motive it matters 
not) use towards the other the vio- 
lence from which himself would shrink 
in sickening terror—closing up for his 
brother, who craves for happiness 
even as he craves for it himself, all 
the joys and the hopes of this world 
—rending him away from the ties and 
affections whose blessedness he knows 
full well—plunging into the flesh, 
which is as his own flesh, in the sus- 

ceptibility of every nerve and fibre, to 
acutest pain, the ‘knife which, raised 
against himself, he would seek to ward 
off in an agony of prayer for mercy ; 
and with the same hands that would 
be joined in heart-rending supplication, 


expectation 
was no cus- 


same 
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were he the victim, not the murderer— 
taking from his fellow-creature the 
mortal life that never could be resto- 
red, though all mankind were to give 
themselves to annihilation as a price 
—himself shrinking, with the shrink- 
ing of humanity, from the worm and 
the shroud, to the shroud and the 
worm he drives his fellow—himself 
stricken with sickening awe by the 
mystery of death, he flings to that 
mystery his awe-stricken brother, and 
hurls him to the doom he would shud- 
der to fathom; himself having but 
the brief space of this earthly proba- 
tion wherein to build up an everlast- 
ing home, cuts short for that other, 
the momentous term, and sends him 
unprepared and unthinking, all shiver- 
ing and appalled, to the bar of that 
judgment, where, appalled and shiver- 
ing, his own soul shall stand !—and, by 
a deed ineffaceable, he accomplishes 
that, of which none living or mortal 
can know the full horror, when the 
life Gop gave, MAN taketh away. 

And then what follows ? Theinvisible 
law pursues the criminal ; he is taken 
and condemned—he stands a living man 
amongst living men—his heart palpi- 
tates with the same subtle principle 
which causes theirs to beat—perfect 
and sound, is the young healthy frame, 
on which the justice of the law is to 
operate—no latent disease is preparing 
to check within it the current of the 
same blood that warms their veins, nor 
yet has a thunderbolt from heaven been 
appointed to destroy that form so won- 
derfully made—ready is it to subsist 
through its appointed years, far on 
into the future; but human laws have 
been violated, and human laws must 
be avenged—his fellow-men must ar- 
rest the course of nature, and the 
same life that animates their hands 
with strength, must by those hands be 
taken. They have condemned him— 
but to what? Can they tell! The black 
shadow which revelation still com- 
mands to hang above the tomb, is not 
removed for them, when they thrust 
that living man beneath it. It is easy 
to say, “ He is condemned to death,” but 
death is not annihilation. Will his soul 
lie senseless in his grave? Do they 
know where they are driving it with 
the hangman’s rope? Can they so 
much as form an idea of what may be 
the terrors of that other sphere ? Can 
their eyes follow its unwilling flight 
into the dark abyss of the infinite? 
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They can send it forth—but to what 
judgment, and to what eternity ? 

And now, when a murder and an 
execution are viewed in this light, 
let us ask, are these things to which 
any of us may dare to be indifferent, 
however far removed our station from 
that which chiefly sends forth criminals 
—however stainless our name and cha- 
racter? The fact of the existence of 
this indifference requires no clearer 
proof than the state of the public press. 
Whilst the reading world are inundated 
with books destined to inculcate every 
imaginable virtue—on every possible 
relation in life—mothers, daughters, 
sons and brothers, each having their 
separate library of instruction— it is 
a plain and palpable truth, that we 
very seldom see any work appear 
whose sole object is to benefit the 
condition of criminals, or, rather, to 
arrest them in their fatal course, before 
they have acquired a right to that name 
of infamy. The work before us—of 
which, by the way, the title appears 
to us singularly felicitous—is, how- 
ever, an exception to this rule. It 
is not only clearly written with the 
design of stemming the progress of 
crime, but it professes also to explain 
the secret causes of its great prepon- 
derance. We are glad to witness the 
publication of any such book—since, 
if ever we are to be aroused to find 
one of our highest duties in the attempt 
at least to save our brethren from the 
deep horrors of guilt and its penalty, 
we must necessarily become conversant 
with all the peculiarities of the social 
disease for which we would find a 
remedy; nor does this fundamental 
truth, that man’s inward corruption 
is of itself the source of all evil, in- 
terfere with the possibility of remedies 
being applied when the diverse causes 
of crime are fully discovered; for we 
know that human nature, fallen though 
it be, is susceptible of pure influences 
from without, and that it can be swayed, 
subdued, and even changed entirely, 
by external principles to which it natu- 
rally would be repugnant. 

We will let our author speak for 
himself as to what he conceives to be 
the chief motive which incites the 
tempted to the act of crime :— 


** Tt has often occurred to the writer, 
while holding painful and professional 
intercourse with the criminal, that the 
hope of impunity prompts many a crime. 


“True; want may supply a motive 
for the petty larceny ; and revenge light 
up the neatly-rounded rick or well- 
plenished barn on the homestead of a 
grasping and tyrannical master; and 
sudden passion prompt the deadly grap- 
ple on the highway; but in the vast 
majority of instances which have come 
under my own observation, the persua- 
sion that detection was highly impro- 
bable, if not impossible, fathered the 
offence. 

“**¢T should not have tampered with 
that cash-box—not I—had I thought it 
would have brought me here,’ was the 
frank but not penitent admission of one 
convict. 

***T would never have fingered that 
forged note had I known the bank was 
so particular, and their clerks so sharp,’ 
sighed another; ‘but I made sure it 
would pass safe enough for years to 
come, from hand to hand, among other 
paper.’ 

*** Who could have thought,’ cried a 
third, ‘that that missing letter, with 
money in it, would have been traced to 
me? I fancied twas a thousand chances 
to one that I ever heard of it more.’ 

**¢ Luck was against me; luck, and 
nothing else,’ persisted a fourth, ‘for 
I've heard of men, and read of men, 
doing far worse than I have done, and 
prospering. Yes, prospering! As it 
is, I have ruined all belonging to me.’ 

** Read of men. 

‘“¢ Fons et origo malorum.’ That phrase 
reveals a prolific source of evil. Records 
loosely written of successful villany, 
poison the morals of an entire com- 
munity. Vice should never be repre- 
sentedin the ascendant. Heis a traitor 
to the best interest of his fellows who 
paints the position of the wrong-doer as 
secure.” 


In the opinion of our author, then, 
the hope of impunity, the conviction 
that detection is impossible, ‘ fathers 
the crime.” Now, we are quite willing 
to agree with him in this idea, sv tar 
as it goes; but, notwithstanding that 
his office of gaol chaplain must furnish 
him with the best opportunities for 
observation, he must give us leave to 
go very far beyond this motive for the 
actual cause which enables a man deli- 
berately and courageously (for courage 
is essential—an evil courage though it 
be) to project and execute a crime. 
As a secondary cause, the chance of 
escaping detection may act powerfully 
upon him: it may nerve his hand to 
the act, and inspire him with a reck- 
less bravery he could not otherwise 
have known, when once the idea of 
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the guilty deed has been conceived in 
his soul, and the wish and resolution 
to commit it thoroughly established ; 
but the fons et origo malorum lies 
infinitely deeper. Let us look some- 
what more closely into the matter. 
Human laws and human penalties 
can affect only the outward surface 
of society—they can set certain limits 
to violence and bloodshed—but they 
can take effect upon crime only when 
it has ripened into fullest life, and has 
brought forth fruit. To its actual 
guilt, as chargeable upon the soul of 
man, they cannot reach in any way. 
Crime can only be defined at all by 
laws which the actual deed trans- 
gresses; and human laws can never 
define the guilt of an immortal being 
responsible before his Maker. It can 
neither judge of it in its proportion 
and extent, nor execute justice upon it. 
By a divine law is the existence of the 
crime proved, as a failing in the holi- 
ness required by God from man; and 
by that law must he be tried and con- 
demned, with a trial and a condemna- 
tion wholly independent of the results 
of his unhallowed deed in this world. 
The human penalty can never wipe 
out or expiate the sin of an accountable 
child of God. It may punish the actual 
hand which struck the blow, by ren- 
dering it cold and stiff in death; but 
the soul must be judged by other means, 
and the earthly executioner can but 
hurry it a little sooner to that court of 
justice where the sentence is eternal. 
Now, so long as a man tho- 
roughly believes in and realises this 
fact, that although he may satisfy 
the claims of his fellow-creatures by 
giving his life on the scaffold, he has 
yet to answer for the full measure of 
his guilt before a Judge who may 
award a punishment everlasting as 
His own perfection, it is impossible 
that he should deliberately arrange, 
and, with predeterminate calculation, 
execute the crime. He may, of course, 
be hurried on by sudden passion to an 
unpremeditated act of violence ; but 
we assert and maintain, that no cri- 
minal can systematically plan and de- 
cide upon a murder, unless he have 
put from him altogether the belief, if 
not in a Deity, at least in a future 
state. We were lately confirmed in 
this opinion by the testimony of a 
barrister in extensive practice, who 
said that in his long experience he 
had never yet met with any prisoner 
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whose crime had been a preconcerted 
act, who was not a decided infidel. 
Their opinions were often hid with 
the most artful hypocrisy, as was lately 
seen in the case of a celebrated cri- 
minal; but the fact wasthere. Here, 
then, we arrive at the root of the 
matter. The primary cause of crime is 
infidelity. If you would seek the origin, 
we will venture to say, of all the hor- 
rors that of late have been increasing 
round us, you will find it in the So- 
cialist clubs—in the numerous haunts of 
that most dangerous rationalism which 
is at this time so diligently disseminated 
among the lower orders. It is not, 
perhaps, generally known how com- 
pletely the propagation of Socialism 
is now an organised system in this 
country. It has its regularly paid 
missionaries, its active societies, and 
its zealous devotees. That it is the 
very source and spring of infidelity, 
all who have examined into its tenets 
will readily admit ; and we shall do 
more to rob the gallows of its prey, 
by warring against this moral poison, 
than by any other means we could 
devise. Our author, in stating his 
reasons for publishing this work, says : 


** To show the short-lived success of 
crime, by examples carefully selected 
from the career of those who have 
planned, and sinned, and suffered, is 
the object of the present publication.” 


We gather from this, that he be- 
lieves it would be the strongest pre- 
ventive to crime, to prove that 
the criminal very rarely escapes pun- 
ishment and detection in this world—a 
conclusion which, in its limited extent, 
we are the more ready to admit to be 
just and right, that he attributes the 
fact he attests to the sleepless justice 
of the Supreme; but the subsequent 
pages of his book, which gives the 
account of various striking cases, seem 
to us to prove very clearly that a far 
more terrible picture of the result of 
crime might be given in the history of 
the moral consequences which fail not 
to take effect on the mind of the guilty 
person, whether his guilt be visited 
by human justice or not. An un- 
seen retribution, bitterer far than 
the gallows, assails the soul of 
the murderer so soon as the deed is 
done. In the strength of infidelity 
he stretched out his arm to strike 
the fatal blow, and when the deadly 
act was accomplished, in the same 
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strength he would have drawn it back 
to him again; but as the arm of him 
who would have touched the altar of 
God became withered, so that he could 
not draw it to himself, in like manner 
the assassin’s arm is palsied, and his 
power gone from it ; for his infidelity, 
in which he trusted, has passed from 
him like a vapour, and the malice of 
the tempter, who blinded him there- 
with, now tears the veil from his eyes, 
and bids him see what he hath become 
in the sight of heaven! With the con- 
sciousness of an unrighteous deed com- 
mitted, the indwelling instinct of his 
spirit rises up to assert the existence 
of a righteous Judge! He who arro- 
gantly turned from revelation, is now 
compelled, by the very nature of his 
crime, to acknowledge its truth. He 
feels that he has taken a life he never 
gave, and therefore Hr who gave it 
will require it at his hands! He may 
do battle with this thought—he may 
not avow to himself the existence of 
this belief—he may boast himself, as 
formerly, that he fears nothing, be- 
cause he believes nothing; but not 
the less a most dread faith will be 
in his soul, which will arm his crime, 
his ineffaceable, irrevocable act, with 
power to be at once the accuser, the 
judge, and the avenger ! 

We verily believe there would be 
an end of murder, were it possible 
that for once a record could be kept 
of all the various stages of mental 
suffering through which a murderer 
passes, from the moment that the soul 
of his victim goes forth through the 
wound he has made, till the hour when 
his own departs, whether it be driven to 
judgment by the executioner’s hands, 
or summoned by the All-seeing, after 
years, perhaps, of apparent ease and 
security, when his deed was unknown. 
Who can tell the horror of the con- 
tinual presence of his crime, which 
never can be undone! There lies the 
curse which burns into his soul— 
never, never can that guilt, which is 
a guilt that may-be felt, be separated 
from his being and existence—such as 
it is—with the weight of its eternal 
consequences, it must be upon him 
for ever. Who can tell what an 
insupportable agony is the gaze of 
its sleepless eyes following him where- 
ever he goes! What do they not 
reveal to him of the terrors of the 
future!—what torture is there not 
in the thoughts which, in spite of 


himself, recur again and again to the 
moment immediately preceding the 
murder, when yet he was scatheless— 
when yet he was innocent—when no 
blood-stain was on him—no condem- 
nation before him! What would he 
not give to go back to that one point 
in his life—how thankfully would he 
renounce all his remaining years, could 
he die but then!—how often does he 
ask himself, almost in wonder, what 
was the motive which tempted the 
crime! Scarce can he remember it 
now, so completely is it absorbed in 
the horror of its accomplishment. 
As to any pleasure or benefit he was to 
have derived from it, he has no longer 
the capacity for any other thought 
or feeling save this—that he can never 
escape from his own dread act. How 
terrible must be his dreams, which for 
ever lead him back to the green fields 
where he sported, an innocent child, 
loving the sweet flowers, cherishing 
the wounded bird, and turning aside, 
lest he should tread on the worm in 
his path. Yes! would that but once 
the secrets of a murderer’s heart could 
be known! 

In various of the instances given by 
our author, we have indications of this 
fearful state of mind. In illustration, 
we give some extracts from the history 
of a Swiss portrait-painter, named 
Gardelle, who murdered Mrs. King, 
a person lodging in the same house 
with him. He appears not only to 
have been pursued relentlessly by the 
horror of his crime, but he seems also 
to have found a strange fascination in 
the vicinity of the actual body of his 
victim, since he could not separate 
himself from it, even when flight was 
possible, and detection, if he remained, 
inevitable. The statement of the 
actual murder, as given by Gardelle 
himself, is extremely confused, and 
we think very improbable, no apparent 
motive being assigned for the deed. 
That she was murdered by him, how- 
ever, is certain, on the 19th of Feb., 
1760 ; and we proceed with the account 
of what occurred from the third day 
after her death, which he had suc- 
ceeded in concealing by asserting she 
had gone from home :— 


“All this time the body of the mur- 
dered woman remained precisely as he 
had left it on the Thursday night. Nor 
had he once been in the room since that 
time. But on this Saturday night, 
Pelsey being in bed, and Walker also 
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being in bed,'the criminal first con- 
ceived the idea of concealing or de- 
stroying the dead body piecemeal, and 
went down stairs to put his design in 
execution. But the sempstress—Sarah 
Walker—roused by the noise of his 
movements, arose and followed him. 
So watched, he postponed his scheme 
for a few hours, returned up stairs, 
and again sought his bed. 

‘The following morning, Sunday! 
he rose between seven and eight; nor 
did Walker see any thing of him till ten. 
The probability is, that in the mean- 
time he was prosecuting his horrid task 
upon the body; for, when Walker came 
down between ten and eleven, he was 
but beginning to kindle the sitting-room 
fire. ‘ . ° ; ° 

* On Tuesday morning, Pelsey (ser- 

vant toa lodger i in the house), who was 
going up to his master’s room, became 
sensible of a most offensive smell, and 
asked Gardelle, who was at the moment 
endeavouring to open the staircase win- 
dow, if he perceived it, and what it 
was? 

“*Gardelle replied, ‘Somebody had 
put a bone in the fire.’ The truth was, 
that while Walker was employed in 
mending and making some linen in the 
parlour, he had been burning some of 
Mrs. King’s bones in the garret. 

“ At night Pelsey renewed his inqui- 
ries after the hostess; and Gardelle 
answered with some impatience : ‘Menot 
know of Mrs, King ; she give me a great 
deal of trouble; but me shall hear of 
her Wednesday or Thursday,’ 

Yet he stili talked of sitting up for 
her ; and all this while nobody seems to 
have suspected a murder. 

“On Tuesday night he informed 
Walker, the sempstress, that he would 
sit up till Mrs. King should come home, 
though he had before told her that the 
missing party was out of town; and 
desired Walker to go to rest, which she 
did. As soon as she was safe in her 
room, he renewed his horrid task of 
dismembering the body, and secreting 
it piecemeal. In this fiendish employ- 
ment he laboured till about two in the 
morning, when Walker interrupted him. 
She was cither sleepless herself, or 
alarmed by hearing sounds for which 
she could not account; be the cause 
what it might, she got up, and went 
down to the lower floor. ‘There she 
found Gardelle standing up the stairs : 
he over-ruled her apprehensions, and 
she returned to bed.” 


It was not until the Thursday fol- 
lowing, a week from the day of the 
murder, that suspicions as to the truth 
were really aroused by the discovery 
of the bedclothes stained with blood, 
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which Gardelle had concealed. These 
circumstances becoming known to Mr. 
Barron, a medical man in the neigh- 
bourhood, he obtained a warrant to 
search the house, and take Gardelle 
into custody. 


‘* When the warrant was obtained, 
Mr. Barron, with the constable and 
others, went to the house, where they 
found Gardelle, and charged him with 
the murder. He denied it, but soon 
after dropped down in aswoon. When 
he recovered, they demanded the key 
of Mrs. King’s bedchamber. He said 
he had it not, ‘for she had taken it 
with her into the country.’ Upon this, 
the window was forced, the constable 
entered, and then opened the door which 
communicated with the sitting-room. 

** On this, all the party went in. 

‘* They found upon the bed a pair of 
blankets wet, and a pair of new sheets ; 
the curtain also was there, which Pelsey 
and the charwoman had seen—first in 
the water-tub, and then on the banisters; 
this was found put up in its place wet. 
On removing the clothes, the bed ap- 
peared stained with blood; so were also 
the blankets ; and traces of blood ap- 
peared in other places. 

‘Having taken his keys, they went 
up into his room; where, on examining 
his bureau, they found clothes belonging 
to the deceased, as well as to himself, 
saturated with blood. 

‘** The prisoner, with all these tokens 

of his guilt, was then carried before the 
magistrate, Sir John Fielding; and 
though he stoutly denied the fact, was 
committed. On the Monday following, 
a carpenter and bricklayer were sent to 
search the house for the body, and Mr. 
Barron, the medical man before alluded 
to, accompanied them. In an outhouse, 
and in the cock-loft, they found—dis- 
severed and scattered about—the muti- 
lated remains of this unhappy woman. 
They perceived, also, that there had 
been a fire in the garret, and some frag- 
ments of bones, half consumed, were 
discovered in the chimney, so large as 
to be known to be human. 

**On the previous T hursday, the pri- 
soner had carried an oval chip-box to 
one Perroneau, a painter in enamel, who 
had employed him in.copying, and, pre- 
tending that it contained colours of great 
value, desired him to keep it, saying, 
that he was uneasy to leave it at Mrs. 
Kings while she was absent at Bath. 
Perroneau, on hearing of Gardelle’s ap- 
prehension, opened the box, and found 
in it a gold watch and chain, a pair of 
bracelets, and a pair of earrings, which 
were known to have belonged to Mrs. 
King. 

‘** To the pressure of this accumulated 
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evidence Gardelle at length gave way. 
He admitted the fact, but signed no 
confession. He was sent to the Comp- 
ter, where he attempted to destroy him- 
self by swallowing some opium, which 
he had kept several years by him. Of 
this he took at one dose forty grains, 
which was so far from answering his 
purpose, that it did not even procure 
him sleep; though he declared that he 
had not once slept since the commission of 
the deed ; nor did he sleep for more than 
a fortnight after its committal. 

‘* When he found that opium did not 
produce the desired effect, he swallowed 
half-pence, to the number of twelve ; 
but neither did these bring on any fatal 
on whatever pain or disorder 
they might cause, which is remarkable, 
because verdigris, the solution of cop- 
per, is a powerful and active poison, 
and the contents of the stomach would 
act as a dissolvent upon them.” 


The author justly remarks, in con- 
clusion :— 


‘* No circumstances, however favour- 
able, can shroud crime. 

‘** Gardelle had ample time and admi- 
rable facilities for escaping undetected ; 
or, at all events, abundant leisure, and 
opportunity, and space, for effectually 
concealing the body. 

‘*He failed in carrying out either 
alternative. Why? 

“ From no unwillingness to live—from 
no inability to devise expedients—from 
no lack of industry or energy—from no 
deficiency in courage or self-possession 
—but because the invisible Witness of 
crime was behind him—because ‘ The 
Avenger of Blood’ tracked his every 
footstep, and marked, with unerring 
certainty, his gibbet-home.” 


We have not space for further ex- 
tracts, although several of the cases 
given are interesting. As a whole, 
this book is calculated to do good, 
especially among the lower orders. 
The intention is excellent—the moral 
reflections sound—and the materials 
abundant. The idea of the work, 
however, as often happens, is better 
than the execution, which strikes us 
as being occasionally somewhat clumsy. 
The account of the various trials is 
often rather confused. The author 
forgets that his readers are not pre- 
viously so well acquainted with the 
cases as he is himself, and he some- 
times conducts them, with the utmost 
simplicity, into a bewildering assem- 
blage of personages, who are entire 
strangers to them, although he seems 
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quite at home amongst them himself. 
Again, whilst we cannot sufficiently 
applaud the aim and object of the 
book, we think that he more than 
once makes an injudicious selection 
in the instances he records, which 
might tend to defeat his own object: 
for example, the detail of the case 
which he terms “ Innocent or Guilty,” 
we think likely to be injurious to his 
cause among the lower classes, although 
it might have a salutary effect on those 
appointed to judge; and, in like man- 
ner, we do not think the history of the 
trial of the two Perreaux calculated 
to leave a good impression on the mind, 
since, whatever was the truth with re- 
gard to their deeds, one guilty woman 
at least escaped. We think such a 
statement would produce, very pro- 
bably, a totally different result from 
that which the author states to be his 
object in the preface. It is, however, 
a work which all might read with 
profit. 

In conclusion, we would touch but 
slightly on an argument we have as 
yet left unnoticed, in favour of the 
opinion we have laid down as to the 
culpability of the higher classes in 
overlooking so completely the great 
family of criminals—viz., that we are 
not so far removed from them ina 
fellowship of guilt as we are apt to 
imagine. Crime, in its proportion, 
must always be comparative, dependent 
on outward circumstances: that which 
would be a heinous sin in a man of 
education, whose mind had been culti- 
vated, and who had been trained in 
sound principles from his very infancy, 
might scarce be counted one at all in 
the poor neglected wretch whose home 
has been a den of infamy, where, both 
physically and morally, God’s light 
never shines. There cannot be the 
slightest merit in our abstaining from 
those gross acts of violence against 
which our feelings and habits alike 
revolt; but the passionate man, or 
he who, by evil words, sullies a young, 
pure soul, had best take heed how 
he glorifies himself that he is not a 
murderer! If, then, we have thus 
more in common with their sins than 
we would be willing to admit, let us 
seek that they henceforward should 
have somewhat in common with us, 
by giving them a share in our high 
moral privileges, and in our knowledge 
of the truth. 
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Tue simile of a pearl, which we have 
before alluded to, is most peculiarly 
applicable to Lanka-diva, not only in 
reference to the form of the island, 
but from the natural beauty of its 
scenery, the productiveness of its soil, 
and the richness of its mineral king- 
dom. We have previously referred 
to the beauty of the scenery, which we 
have witnessed with such deepfelt 
gratification, and we purpose devot- 
ing this chapter to the mineral con- 
struction, produce, revenue, and ca- 
pabilities of Ceylon. 

The geological character of the 
country is distinguishable for uni- 
formity ; primitive rock, with little 
exception, constituting the whole is- 
land. The exceptions consist of re- 
cent formations, and are only to be 
found in the neighbourhood of Jaffna- 
patam, and at a few places along the 
shore. The varieties of primitive 
rock are innumerable, but the species 
are ill defined and few. Granite is 
the most dominant species, whilst 
domolite, quartz, and hornblend, are 
less frequently to be met with. Gneiss 
and granite exist in countless varie- 
ties, and offer considerable difficulty 
to the mineralogist, who attempts to 
name them. Fine.grained grey co- 
loured granite is occasionally to be 
met with, and the best we have seen 
was at Point de Galle, but graphic 
granite is still less common; we have 
seen, however, very beautiful speci- 
mens from the sea shore in the vici- 
nity of Trincomalee, in which the 
quartz is of a grey or blackish co- 
loured rock crystal, and the felspar of a 
vivid fleshy hue. Gneiss and sienite 
are found in the Kandian provinces, 
the former is very abundant and 
beautiful, and is composed of quartz 
and white felspar, with black mica 
and innumerable garnets of a pale 
colour. Hornblend, dolomite, and 
quartz are rarely to be seen in mas- 


sive forms. Hornblend and green- 
stone are plentiful, forming portions 
of hills in the Kandian provinces, but 
it is not believed that they constitute 
the whole formation of any hill or 
mountain. Dolomite is found in as 
large varieties as granite, generally 
crystaline and of a pure white colour, 
and very frequently it is formed of 
rhombs, which a blow of a hammer 
separates with facility. It is met 
with imbedded, and in veins, and in this 
form it abounds in Kandy ; while small 
hills are composed of it in other parts 
of the island. In ancient days do- 
lomite was exclusively appropriated 
for the use of the king. Quartz is 
very abundant, and a very remarkable 
hill is completely formed of this rock 
in the neighbourhood of Trincoma- 
lee ; on the side towards the sea the 
hill is laid bare, and presents to the 
spectator the appearance of a mass 
of ruinous buildings, and possibly 
owing to this, the name of Chapel 
Point was given to one end of this 
hill. 

In the north of the Island at Jaff- 
napatam, which is at once the most 
populous and productive portion of 
Ceylon, we find two instances of 
recent formation, namely sandstone 
and limestone. Sandstone however 
cannot be said to be confined to this 
district, as it is found in a variety of 
places, extending round the coast, 
in general between high and low 
water mark, where it is seen in ho- 
rizontal stratified beds. In some 
instances the sandstone is very dark 
coloured, approaching to black, and in 
others it is of a greyish yellow color. 

Limestone however has been con- 
sidered, and is believed, to be confined 
to the north; it is very compact, of 
a fine grain, containing innumerable 
shells, of a pale brown or grey co- 
lour, and its fracture is conchoidal. 

Iron and manganese are the only 
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metallic ores of any consequence 
which have been discovered in Ceylon, 
the former is plentiful, and may be 
found all over the island, either as 
magnetic iron, bog iron, red hema- 
tite, iron pyrites, specular iron, or 
blue phosphate of iron. But we do 
not know of any vein, or large bed, 
of iron ore having as yet been dis- 
covered in Ceylon. Black oxide of 
manganese occurs scattered and im- 
bedded in granitic rocks in small 
quantities, but at so great a distance 
inland, that the carriage would be too 
expensive to admit of a profitable 
export trade. It is very remarkable, 
that no other metals have as yet been 
discovered, in a country, where the 
nature of the rock would indicate 
their existence. However, although 
some authors have asserted, that gold 
and mercury are found native in 
Ceylon, such we believe to be most 
incorrect, and we have never heard, 
that either lead, copper, or tin, have 
as yet been discovered. 

Lanka-diva abounds in every va- 
riety of the quartz family; hyalite, 
chalcedony, iron flint, and rock-crystal, 
which latter is found crystalised and 
massive, in great quantities, and of a 
variety of colours. This is made use 
of by the Cingalese, who form lenses 
for spectacles from it, and employ it 
for statuary and ornamental purposes. 
Rose quartz, phrase, amethyst, and cat's 
eye, are also abundant. The Ceylon 
cat’s eye is the most valuable in 
existence, and is much more prized 
there, than in Europe. 

Topaz and schorl are also found 
in Ceylon, the former is commonly 
of a yellowish, or bluish white colour, 
but perfect crystals of it are very 
rarely to be met with. Common 
schorl occurs very plentifully in gra- 
nitic rocks, and in some places, it is 
mixed with felspar and quartz ; tour- 
malin is occasionally to be met with, 
but of a very inferior description, and 
these are either of red, green, or 
honey colour. 

In the granitic rock garnet, cinna- 
mon stone, and pyrope abound, and 
the common garnet is found diffused 
in gneiss through the whole island, 
the crystals however are diminutive 
and ill defined. The precious garnet 
occurs in hornblend rock in the 
neighbourhood of Trincomalee, but 
of an inferior description. Cinna- 
mon stone has heretofore been exclu- 
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sively found in Ceylon, where it is very 
abundant, although confined to par- 
ticular districts, and is principally met 
with in Matura. It is found in very 
large masses of many pounds in 
weight, and small pieces of irregular 
form in the granitic alluvial. The 
zircon, called by the Cingalese ‘* Ma- 
tura diamond,” which is found in the 
island, is considered to be the best 
in the world; besides zircon and 
hyacinth, there is another species in 
Ceylon, which is opaque, uncrystal- 
lised, and massive. Zircon is found 
both of yellow, green, red, and light 
grey colours, which the native mer- 
chants dispose of respectively for to- 
paz, tourmalin, rubies, and diamonds. 

Ceylon has for a considerable period 
been renowned for its rubies, of which 
there are four species, namely sap- 
phire, spinell, chrysoberyl, and co- 
rundum, which are found in granitic 
rock. The principal varieties of sap- 
phire, such as red, purple, yellow, 
blue, white, and star stone, are met 
with, sometimes of large size, and in 
perfection at Matura, Saffragam, and 
other places. The purple, or oriental 
amethyst is rare, and the green still 
more so. Spinell is very rare, and is 
occasionally met with in the clay-iron 
ore in the Kandian provinces, where 
gneiss is abundant. Chrysoberyl is 
peculiarly rare, and is said generally to 
come from Saffragam. Corundum is 
very plentiful at a place called Batta- 
gammana, where it is found on the 
banks of a small river, called Agiri 
Kandura ; it is of a brownish color, 
and is in the form of large six-sided 
prisms. 

In the family of felspar, Ceylon pro- 
duces tablespar, Labrador stone, adu- 
laria, glassy felspar, compact felspar, 
and common felspar. The Labrador 
stone is found at, Trincomalee, and 
adularia is plentiful in Kandy. Com- 
mon hornblend is abundant, and glas- 
sy tremolite and pitch-stone occur in 
the neighbourhood of Trincomalee. 

Mica, forming a component part of 
granite and gneiss, is very plentiful, and 
frequently is found enclosed in these 
rocks, where it occurs in very exten- 
sive flakes, which the Cingalese em- 
ploy for ornamental purposes. Green 
earth is rather uncommon; but is 
found in Lower Ouva of a green and 
pea-green color. At Galle and Trin. 
comalee common chlorite is found scat. 
tered through quartz. Talc, dolomite, 
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carbonate of magnesia, and native car- 
bonate of magnesia, are occasionally 
(liscoyered. Sulphur and graphite also 
occur, the former rarely, but the lat- 
ter is abundant in Saffragam. 

Nitrat of lime and nitre are very 
common, and the nitre caves appear 
to be formed of carbonat of lime and 
felspar. 

Salt lakes exist to a large extent in 
the district called Megam-pattoo, on 
the sea shore, and which in all proba- 
bility ‘are supplied from the sea, as the 
saline contents of both prove to be of 
a similar nature. The salt monopoly 
produces the government a yearly re- 
venue of £42,000, and were this por- 
tion of governinent property superin- 
tended and conducted upon scientific 
principles, there can be little doubt 
that the revenue would be twice, if not 
three times the amount. It appears 
to us rather extraordinary, that the 
attention of the home and colonial go- 
vernment has not been directed to such 
a legitimate source of revenue, in pre- 
ference to the tax upon dogs, and such 
like, which has created so much discon- 
tent amongst the followers of Buddha, 

All the soils of the Island appear to 
have originated from decomposed gra- 
nite rock, gneiss, or clay-iron stone, 
and in the majority of cases quartz is 
the largest, and frequently nearly the 
sole ingredient. It is very remarkable 
that the natural soils of Lanka-diva do 
not contain more than between one 
and three per cent of vegetable sub- 
stance, which may be attributed to the 
rapid decomposition, occasioned by a 
high degree of temperature, and heavy 
falls of rain. The most abundant 
crops are produced in the dark brown 
loam, which is formed from decom- 
posed granite and gneiss, or in reddish 
loam, which is formed from Kabook 
stone, or clay-iron stone. ‘The soils, 
which have been found to produce in- 
ferior crops, are those in which a large 
proportion of quartz is contained. The 
soil derived from clay-iron stone is of 
a reddish brown color, and has the 
property of retaining water for a very 
long time, to which may be attributed 
its productive quality. To the practi- 
cal and scientific agriculturist, Lanka- 
diva affords abundant opportunity for 
experiment and investigation, where 
the soil is in a state of nature, and 
unimproved by the admixture of any 
description of manure. 

Ceylon possesses one great advan- 
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tage over many other countries, name- 
ly a very abundant supply both of 
spring and river water, which in most 
instances is of a pure description, The 
ancient inhabitants of the island seem 
to have been fully cognisant of the ad- 
vantages of irrigation, and they availed 
themselves of the best means to secure 
a constant supply of water for the pur- 
pose. Tanks and lakes were con- 
structed by them, which irrigated the 
whole island, ‘and were hardly sur- 
passed by the kindred wonders of 
Egypt,” and the ruins of these stu- 
pendous works indicate a degree of 
prosperity, civilisation, and population, 
which can scarcely be credited by those 
who visit the country at the present 
day. It is much to be regretted that 
a British Colonial Government, which 
has now been established for upwards 
of half a century in Ceylon, should not 
have learned a lesson from these gi- 
gantic remains, and restored them to 
the useful purposes for which they had 
originally been constructed. Had such 
a course been adopted capital and labor 
would have been expended to some 
purpose, occupation and employment 
would have been given to a population, 
who are naturally indolent, the coun- 
try would have produced more abun- 
dant crops, and the land would have 
been rendered doubly valuable. 

This important question has been 
under the consideration of various 
colonial governments, commencing 
with Sir Thomas Maitland, in the 
year 1806, who proposed the resto- 
ration of the tanks, and the Colonial 
Engineer of that period, Captain 
Schneider, made his report upon the 
subject, wherein he estimated the 
expense of restoring the Giant's 
Tank, Cattoekare, at twenty-five 
thousand pounds, and considered that 
it would occupy three years. Tradi- 
tion attributes the construction of 
this national work to the giants, 
which is byno means unreasonable, 
as the people in those days must 
have been giants at all events in 
energy, when compared with the pre- 
sent race. The tank is situated ina 
large track of low land near Mantotte 
in the northern province, and covers 
a space of twenty thousand parrahs of 
sowing land, a parrah being equal to 
about an English bushel and a-third ; 
it is bounded from north-west to south 
by an earthen dyke, to confine the 
water in the rainy season; and when 
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necessary, to irrigate the paddy fields, 
which is now broken, and in several 
places scarcely traceable. On the 
south side the Messellie river, during 
heavy rains, carries the water from 
the high lands to the sea, and at some 
seasons rises nine feet above its banks, 
notwithstanding the bed of the river 
is twelve feet in depth: about nine 
miles from the south end of the dam 
of Cattoekare, there is another, six 
hundred feet long, from forty to sixty 
broad, and from eight to twelve in 
height, built of large hewn stones, 
some measuring seven and eight feet in 
length, from three to four in breadth, 
and from two and a-half to three in 
thickness, firmly cemented together, 
which must have been constructed 
at enormous labor. Near to this 
dam there is a canal to lead the river- 
water to the tank, but it has now the 
appearance of not having been com- 
pleted, and is broken at several 
places. The height of the dam 
above the level of the sea varies con- 
siderably, at some places it is thirty- 
six feet, while at others it is sixty- 
seven. The natives consider that 
the water of the rivulets running into 
Cattoekare, independent of the river, 
would be sufficient to supply the tank ; 
if this be the case it would cost a 
much smaller sum than Captain 
Schneider’s estimate, and would con- 
sequently take a much shorter time to 
accomplish. Villages have been 
formed within the tank, whose inhabi- 
tants have constructed smaller tanks 
for the irrigation of paddy fields, 
which are also cultivated within the 
same limits. A large tract of coun- 
try in the vicinity of the Giant’s 
Tank, is now unproductive, which 
might be converted into paddy-fields 
if the people had the means of arti- 
ficial irrigation; and it has been 
calculated that if the tank were re- 
paired, it would be sufficient to irri- 
gate land, capable of producing 
annually one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand bags of rice. This one instance 
therefore we consider sufficient for 
our purpose without reference to 
the other tanks and lakes of Ceylon, 
as ex uno disces omnia. After Sir 
Thomas Maitland, Sir Robert Brown- 
rigg supported this measure, who was 
followed in the same views by Sir 
Robert Horton, and Mr. Stewart 
M‘Kenzie, all of whom concurred in 


the opinion that the undertaking 
should be made a government one, 
still no scheme was arranged, the 
tanks continue unrepaired, and the 
whole question lay dormant until Sir 
Emerson Tennant, the present Colo- 
nial Secretary resuscitated it from the 
colonial archives, and it is to be boped 
that the same energy which has 
restored it to light, will ere long de- 
vise a scheme whereby the tanks and 
lakes may be gradually restored to 
their original purposes of irrigation, 
an undertaking which according to 
the report of the Committee of Fi- 
nance and Commerce “is so certain 
to repay the revenue the whole, and 
more than the whole of the expendi- 
ture incurred.” 

As the inhabitants are now com- 
pelled, either to contribute labour or 
money towards the construction or 
repairing of roads, this labour, or 
subsidy may be very fairly employed 
in the equally, if not more benefical 
work of repairing these ancient foun- 
tains of wealth, whereby the colony 
would become not only self-supporting, 
but would export rice equal in amount 
to the quantity for which she now 
exports specie. 

Agriculture has been conducted in 
Ceylon by the natives on the simplest 
principles, the cultivation pursued by 
them, being of two descriptions, 
namely the dry, and wet. The che- 
nas, or grounds which are overgrown 
with underwood, are cultivated in the 
dry manner, which is commenced by 
cutting down the jungle, by fencing in 
that portion which is intended for cul- 
tivation, and by consuming the timber 
which has not been employed for the 
latter purpose ; the ground is imme- 
diately after turned up and sown, 
Great care is subsequently required 
to protect the crops from the wild 
animals which abound in Ceylon, and 
accordingly the natives are obliged to 
keep strict watch during the night. 
Those crops which are chiefly grown 
in dry ground consist of a species 
of rice, called corrican, and Indian 
corn, these are occasionally weeded, 
and no further trouble is taken by the 
agriculturist until the time of harvest, 
when the crop is either reaped, or the 
heads of the corn are cut off, in case 
the straw is not preserved. The che- 
nas do not grow crops the second 
year, first owing to the underwood 
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which soon springs up into a plentiful 
crop, never having been properly ex- 
tirpated, and secondly owing to the 
want of manure, which is never em- 
ployed. This dry cultivation however 
is only adopted by the poorest classes, 
and is very inconsiderable in compari- 
son with the wet, which is entirely 
used for the growth of paddy. This 
last description of cultivation requires 
an abundant supply of water, and is 
followed by the natives in every part 
of the island and in every locality, 
where sufficient water can be com- 
manded for the successive stages of 
the paddy. The fields devoted to the 
cultivation of paddy are surrounded 
by embankments, each field is flooded 
with water between two and three 
inches in depth, and when sufficiently 
saturated is ploughed while under 
water ; this process is again repeated, 
or the ground is trodden by buffaloes 
until the whole is worked into mud. 
The mud thus formed is made per- 
fectly level, the water drawn off, and 
the paddy seed, which has already 
germinated owing to its having been 
steeped in water, is thrown over the 
muddy surface. Immediately after 
the seed has struck root, the apertures 
in the embankments, by means of 
which the water was drawn off, are 
closed up and the field is reflouded. 
The weeds are carefully eradicated 
from the paddy, when it has attained 
about three inches in height, and 
those parts of the field, which appear 
too thin, are supplied from others 
where the paddy has sprung up too 
thickly. The field is kept under water 
until the paddy is nearly ripe, when it 
is again drained, and when ripe is 
reaped, and immediately trodden upon 
the threshing-floor by buffaloes. 
During the whole period from sowing 
time until harvest, the farmer is 
obliged continually to watch the corn 
field, day and night, to prevent the 
destruction of his crop by wild ani- 
mals. Where a sufficient supply of 
water can be had two and three crops 
are annually grown in the same field, 
but where the farmer can only get a 
supply in the rainy season he can only 
grow one crop. This circumstance 
alone is sufficient to prove the great 
advantages, which would accrue to the 
colony, from the repairing of the 
ancient tanks and lakes. 

From the want of water in the low- 
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land districts, as we have said, only 
one crop can be grown, and the fields 
are generally of a large size, but in 
the mountainous and higher districts, 
irrigation is more conveniently ma- 
naged, there being a more abundant 
and easy supply of water, and here, as 
in China, cultivation is carried up the 
sides of hills in the form of terraces, 
and the paddy may often be seen in 
its various stages, in adjoining fields, 
from the newly sown to that which is 
being reaped, and trodden out by 
buffaloes or oxen. 

The plough which is used in Ceylon 
is of a most simple nature, the shear 
and single upright handle being made 
out of a curved piece of timber, the 
single handle is surmounted with a 
cross-tree, a pole is fastened into a 
mortice with a wedge, at the curve 
between the handle and shear, while a 
yoke is attached by coir ropes to the 
pole, which is fastened by coir cords 
to a pair of buffaloes or oxen, one 
man in general holds the plough, and 
guides the buffaloes or oxen with a 
goad, occasionally urging them with 
his voice. On every occasion where 
the plough is not, or cannot be used, 
the mehmotte, or large hoe, of an un- 
wieldy nature, is employed, which in 
their hands is made a most useful im- 
plement. Instead of a harrow after 
ploughing the ground, they employ an 
implement which they call anadatpoo- 
rooa, which is a board with a pole to 
which oxen or buffaloes are yoked, 
and upon which the driver sits. A 
lighter implement is used with the 
hand, like a rake without teeth, for 
the purpose of preparing the mud for 
paddy seed. The jungle hook, axe, 
and reaping hook, are all too similar 
to our own implements to need de- 
scription. 

The treading out of the paddy is 
performed upon a hard floor, prepared 
for the purpose by beating the clay ; 
before the natives begin the work, 
however, a mystic rite and incanta- 
tion is observed by the owner of the 
paddy in the expectation of preserv- 
ing the produce from the evil spirits. 
The ceremony is performed by de- 
scribing three circles, one within the 
other, on the centre of the floor, with 
the ashes of wood, which the owner 
scatters from a large leaf; the circles 
are equally quartered by a cross, the 
four points of which are terminated by 
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acharacter resembling a written letter 
M; within the inner circle, the owner 
lays some paddy straw, upon which he 
places a few pieces of quartz and a 
small piece of the kohomba tree, the 
whole of which he covers over with 
paddy straw ; he then walks round the 
cabalistic figure three times, and stops 
at one of the ends, salaams three 
times with apraised hands, and finally 
prostrates himself upon the earth, all 
the time repeating incantations. When 
this ceremony has been completed, the 
paddy is piled upon the concentric 
circles, and the buffaloes are imme- 
diately after urged to the task of 
treading the corn. 

In the vegetable kingdom, sweet 
potatoes, yams, occus, brinjals, and 
other Eastern vegetables are culti- 
vated, but the natives do not construct 
regular gardens for the purpose. In 
Newera Ellia English potatoes, cab- 
bage, peas, and other European vege- 
tables have been introduced, and they 
are grown there with great success, 
which the climate will not admit of in 
other parts of the island. 

We must here introduce the most 
characteristic production of Lanka- 
diva, the Andropogon Schcenanthus, 
or lemon grass, which is a hard grass, 
growing two or three feet in height, 
emitting when crushed a_ powerful 
smell of lemon ; very agreeable in the 
first instance, but after a time the 
effluvium is most oppressive and sick- 
ening ; in taste it is an acid of a very 
refreshing character ; this grass is the 
usual clothing of the Kandian hills, 
and when young is considered choice 
pasture for buffaloes. We have seen 
a very fine essential oil extracted from 
this grass, which would no doubt be 
most valuable to perfumers. 

The cocoa-nut is very extensively 
cultivated in Ceylon, indeed nearly 
the whole island is encircled with this 
useful and productive tree, which may 
be justly designated the summum bonum 
of the native population. The cul- 
tivation of it is rapidly increasing, for 
it is found to be a most valuable and safe 
investment of property, as it requires 
a trivial outlay, and little further care 
than the planting, except protection 
from cattle during the first two years ; 
thriving as it does most luxuriantly in 
sandy soil, and bearing fruit in the 
fifth year. The estimated value of 
the produce of a single tree is a rix 
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dollar per annum. This tree fre- 
quently exceeds one hundred feet in 
height, and there is no part of it 
which is unproductive to the owner ; 
from the flower he obtains toddy, from 
which the finest arrack in the world 
is distilled, and from which is ‘also 
prepared a coarse-grained brown su- 
gar, called by the natives jaggery, and 
an excellent description of vinegar. 
The green fruit yields a delicious 
cooling beverage to the weary travel- 
ler, and a vegetable pulp, highly es- 
teemed by the natives; the ripened 
fruit is also used as food, or oil is 
extracted from it, which is now ma- 
nufactured into candles and soap, and 
the refuse, or oil cake, is used for 
feeding cattle; while the external 
husks, after long soaking, are beaten 
into coir, which is now well known in 
England, and is used for stuffing mat- 
tresses, &c., and from which cordage 
and matting are manufactured. The 
leaves, when interwoven are called 
cajan, and make excellent thatch, and 
protection from the sun’s rays, or when 
burned are converted into an alkali; 
the young leaves are used by the na- 
tives for a variety of useful and or- 
mental purposes, particularly the lat- 
ter on joyous and festive occasions, 
when bamboo arches are decorated 
with them, and brooms and mats are 
made from the young pine. A me- 
dicinal oil is extracted from the bark, 
which the native practitioners use as 
an efficacious remedy in cutaneous dis- 
eases ; the root is also used for medi- 
cinal purposes, and its elastic fibres 
are woven into strainers for liquids, 
while the timber may be used in 
building or converted into beautiful 
articles of furniture. But it would 
be endless to describe the various 
additional uses to which every por- 
tion of this valuable tree is converti- 
ble, which are said to be upwards of 
one hundred, and have formed the 
theme of many native poets. There 
are annually exported from the colony 
about eight thousand pounds’ worth 
of cocoa-nuts, thirty thousand pounds’ 
worth of cocoa-nut oil, seven thou- 
sand pounds’ worth of arrack, and 
ten thousand pounds’ worth of coir. 

Cinnamon is a staple article of pro- 
duce in Ceylon, but it is not necessary 
for us here to enter upon the appear- 
ance of the gardens, in which it is 
cultivated, or the mode of barking 
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the twigs, as we have described both 
in a former chapter. A very accu- 
rate account is given of the shrub by 
Nicolo De Conte, not only of its ap- 
pearance, but also of the manner in 
which the bark was prepared in his 
day. During the sway of native 
rulers, as well as that of the Dutch 
and Portugese, cinnamon was a go- 
vernment monopoly, and was so conti- 
nued after the establishment of British 
authority in the island, until the year 
1833,,when it was abolished, and 
many large cinnamon gardens, which 
had been previously cultivated by go- 
vernment, were disposed of to private 
individuals, and those which remained 
in the hands of the crown were farmed 
to the highest bidder. The enormous 
sum of two shillings per pound was 
levied upon all exported cinnamon 
until the year 1842, when it was re- 
duced one half. Still it was found 
incompatible with the existence of the 
export trade in this article to con- 
tinue this reduced duty; as from 
careful investigation it was proved 
that cinnamon could not be cultivated, 
prepared for market, and delivered 
in London, paying a shilling per pound 
export duty, under two shillings and 
fourpence per pound, which was of 
course without allowing profit upon 
outlay, or interest of any description. 
Accordingly in the course of last 
year, when the whole tariff was con- 
siderably altered, the export duty 
upon cinnamon was again reduced to 
fourpence per pound, with a duty of 
threepence per pound on importation 
into the parent country; and the go- 
vernment confidently expect the trade 
in this spice, which had fallen off 
more than une half, will be revived. 
But this hope seems to us to be falla- 
cious, and we fear that this tardy 
legislation will not enable Ceylon to 
compete with the East India Com- 
pany’s possession on the coast of 
Malabar, or with the Dutch settlement 
in Java, where the shrub has rapidly 
increased in cultivation, since the pro- 
hibitive export duty of two shillings 
was imposed by Ceylon legislation on 
its own produce. We say this ad- 
visedly, particularly with regard to 
Java, as the cost of the grower there 
has been calculated at a considerably 
smaller sum than that of his compe- 
titor in Ceylon, and the former can 
import his cinnamon into this country 
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paying sixpence duty, which gives him 
in duty alone, the advantage of one 
penny under the latter, therefore 
something more remains to be done 
by our legislators for the cinnamon 
proprietors of Ceylon. The amount 
of export duty received upon this 
article in 1844, was fifty-three thou- 
sand one hundred and ninety-seven 
pounds, while in 1846, it amounted 
to only twenty thousand and eighty- 
two pounds, 

Coffee has been used by the natives 
of Ceylon from time immemorial, 
but was first cultivated in 1820, and 
has become an object of great specu- 
lation amongst British residents, who 
have expended large suins of money 
in clearing, planting, and cultivating 
estates. Many individuals have been 
ruined by coffee plantations, some few 
have succeeded in improving their 
financial resources, who were suffici- 
ently prudent or fortunate to purchase 
land at a fair valuation, and either 
had experience to guide them in the 
personal superintendence of their pro- 
perties, or entrusted the management 
to those who were worthy of their 
confidence. The quality of the berry 
is considerably improved by cultiva- 
tion, many like Ceylon coffee, for our 
own part, we candidly confess we pre- 
fer Mocha, and we have very rarely 
tasted coffee in Ceylon, which could bear 
comparison with it. The expense of 
clearing jungle, and forming it into 
a coffee estate, has been calculated at 
eight pounds per acre. The first 
step in this clearance is both curious 
and imposing to witness ; the planta- 
tions being formed on the mountain 
sides, the coolees are set to work on 
the forest trees at the base of the hill, 
whose trunks they notch half way 
through, thus labouring on their 
way up to the mountain’s summit, 
upon attaining which the uppermost 
trees are completely felled, and these 
simultaneously falling on those be- 
neath, carry them, with a terrific 
crash in their downward course; the 
falling mass, like the avalanche, in- 
creasing at each step in bulk and 
weight, acquires fresh impetus in its 
progress, overpowering all obstacles, 
and thus with the roar of thunder, 
thousands of noble forest trees are 
laid low in a few seconds. The pros- 
trated timber is usually fired and 
reduced to ashes. The seedlings are 
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generally planted out in the rainy 
season, and require constant care and 
attention to prevent them from being 
overgrown with weeds, and jungle 
grass. The appearance of a coffee 
estate in flower is truly beautiful, the 
bushes being completely covered with 
a mass of silvery white blossoms, 
which are thrown out in strong and 
bold relief by the glossy, deep-green 
coloured leaves. Then in the ad- 
vanced stage, when these blossoms 
are changed into ripened berries of a 
deep red color, under whose weight 
the branches yield, the spectacle is 
extremely pleasing, and must be wit- 
nessed to be appreciated ; the reader 
must take our word for it, that at 
these periods the sight is one of im- 
mense beauty, while the general ap- 
pearance of the coffee estate is some- 
what like an extensive plantation of 
evergreens, dotted here and there, 
with enormous forest trees, purposely 
left in clearing the jungle, for the 
protection of the young plantation. 
The coffee exported in 1846 amount- 
ed to one hundred and seventy-three 
thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
two cwt., which was increased in 1847 
to two hundred and forty-five thou- 
sand cwt. 

It is many years since the cultiva- 
tion of the sugar-cane was first 
commenced, but the plantation at 
Caltura failed, owing principally to 
want of experience on the part of the 
cultivator, in the selection of a con- 
genial soil. |The estate of Mr. 
Hudson, at Peradenia, however havy- 
ing been more judiciously formed, led 
to a successful result, and was the 
cause of many planters following the 
indefatigable proprietor’s spirited ex- 
ample. Several sugar plantations are 
now actively and successfully managed, 
producing an article inferior to none 
grown in the East, either in appear- 
ance or for use, and at no distant pe- 
riod, we may fairly conclude, that the 
sugar of Ceylon will be a most im- 
portant article in her export trade. 

Cotton cultivation is very much 
neglected in the island, although there 
is every just ground to believe, that 
it is capable of producing as fine 
a quality as any which has ever been 
grown ; indeed the importance of 
this branch of produce has not, as 
yet, arrested either the attention of 
the local authorities, or of the agricul- 





turist. In this opinion we are forti- 
fied by an American planter in the 
East India Company's service, who 
thus reports, “I am of opinion, from 
what [ saw of the climate, tempera- 
ture, and soil, that Ceylon will pro- 
duce cotton equal in quality, and when 
the comparatively small amount of 
capital required is considered, I doubt 
not it may even produce the article 
cheaper than we canin America, where 
a large sum must be laid out for 
labour, and where the expense of food 
and clothing is much greater than the 
cost of importing labour into Ceylon, 
independently of the risk of a mor- 
tality among the labourers after they 
had been purchased.” The advocates 
of slave emancipation should be 
amongst the first to encourage the 
growth of cotton in Ceylon, and pro- 
duce an article which can fairly com- 
pete with the slave-grown cotton of 
America. A commencement has 
been made in the neighbourhood of 
Batticaloa, where American seed has 
been sown, and country cotton is 
grown by some in conjunction with 
maize or Indian corn. The quantity 
of cotton however which has here- 
tofore been grown is insufficient for 
the consumption of the island. 

The tobacco plant has been for a 
considerable period grown, and very 
extensively cultivated at Jaffna, and 
its quality is held in high estimation 
amongst the Malabars and Malays, so 
much so, that some years ago the 
Rajah of Travancore contracted for 
an annual supply of it. The quantity 
of tobacco now exported from the 
island amounts in value to some thir- 
teen thousand pounds per annum. 

The Areka, or Betel-nut tree 
flourishes in great abundance through 
the island. It is a slight tall palm, with 
much smaller leaves than those of the 
cocoa-nut, and more feathered than 
them in their appéarance ; these are 
attached to the tree by a tough im- 
pervious skin, which is used by the 
natives to carry their provisions in. 
The nuts hang in luxuriant bunches, 
one tree producing several hundreds, 
which are used by Easterns with chu- 
nam, for the filthy purpose of chewing. 
A large export trade is annually 
carried on in this article, amounting 
to about the value of thirty thousand 
pounds, which is likely to be increased, 
since a dentifrice has lately become 
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much esteemed in this country, which 
is prepared from the nut. 

The ambuprasudana, or water-nut is 
a most valuable provision of nature, for 
purifying muddy and unwholesome 
water, the natives use it for this pur- 
pose by rubbing it over the internal 
surface of their water chatties, which 
has the property of precipitating all 
impure and earthy particles, thus 
rendering the water pure and drink- 
able. 

The jack-tree grows to an enor- 
mous size, is a most beautiful object 
in nature, affords most agreeable 
shade, and produces an _ immense 
quantity of fruit both from its 
branches and trunk. The fruit are 
of a somewhat oval form, in size vary- 
ing from half a foot to five or six in 
circumference ; their external cover- 
ing is rough and of a greenish hue, 
and their section of a whitish colour, 
containing a number of kernels, en- 
veloped in a yellowish coating, which 
is of a most luscious flavor, but pe- 
culiarly disagreeable to the olfactory 
nerves. The kernels are the size of 
a pigeon’s egg, and when cooked make 
good food, and excellent curry. The 
timber is of a yellow colour, but when 
polished with bees-wax it approaches 
to a light-coloured mahogany, and all 
ordinary furniture is manufactured 
of it. 

The breadfruit-tree is also one of 
large size, and abundantly productive. 
Of this, there are two descriptions, the 
one bearing fruit with seed and which 
is much larger than the other, which 
has no seed. The greater and lesser 
sort are both used in culinary prepa- 
rations, as well in the green, as in the 
matured state, the natives making a 
curry of one, whilst Europeans eat 
the fruit as a vegetable either boiled 
or fried. The native who has a 
bread-tree, cocoanut-tree, and jack- 
tree, has nearly all his wants provided 
for, and it is to this bountiful provi- 
sion of nature, we may attribute the 
inactive disposition of the people. 

Indigo was formerly exported from 
Ceylon, during Dutch rule ; notwith- 
standing however, that the plant is 
indigenous to the soil, which with the 
climate offers every inducement for 
its cultivation, and that the greatest 
facilities for manufacture are at hand, 
still no step has yet been taken since 
Great Britain has had the island, to un- 


fold this source of wealth. A proposi- 
tion, we believe,was made to government 
in the year 1817 to embark capital in 
this cultivation, upon condition that 
the speculators should be assisted with 
a grant of land, which, in the event 
of the abandonment of the design, 
should revert to government. This 
does not appear to have been enter- 
tained, and it remains for some other 
enterprising individual to set the 
example in indigo, as Mr. Hudson did 
in the culture of the sugarcane. 

The mulberry tree flourishes in the 
island, and might easily be propa- 
gated, for the nourishment of the 
silk-worm, had the natives a moiety 
of the industry and perseverance of 
the Chinese, we see no reason why 
silk of as fine a quality as any exported 
from the Celestial Empire, should not 
be produced in Lanka-diva. 

The most glorious vegetable pro- 
duction of the island is the Tala or 
Talapat palm, which varies in height 
from seventy to one hundred feet. 
The circumference of the trunk near 
the ground is about nine feet, and 
gradually tapers to the summit, where 
the gigantic leaves droop and spread 
out in a parachute form, itis a singu- 
lar fact, that wherever a leaf has sprung 
from the trunk of the tree, an indeli- 
ble mark is left after the leaf has 
fallen. The natives affirm, that the 
tree never lives more than one hun- 
dred years, and that it commences to 
decay as soon as the blossom has ar- 
rived at perfection. The flower is 
large and of a most exquisite yellow, 
whilst in blossom this is enclosed in a 
sheath, which bursts with a loud ex- 
plosion as soon as the flower has ar- 
rived at maturity. The flowers re- 
main in full bloom for nearly three 
months, when they gradually disap- 
pear, and the fruit, which is about the 
size of a plum, ripens. The leaves 
of this magnificent tree, frequently 
measure, from the extremity of the 
stalk, to the tip of the leaf, twenty-five 
feet, and the width varies from twelve 
to seventeen feet—these imperishable 
leaves, when dried are applied by the 
natives to various purposes ; from the 
form of the leaf without preparation, 
it can be folded like a fan, and this is 
borne before the chiefs, and nobles by 
their retainers. The leaves are also 
cut into strips and used for olas and 
books, a thatch is also made from 
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them, which serves as a roofing to 
dwellings. In the trunk is found a 
species of pith, which when dried 
yields a fine meal, the natives make 
this into cakes, and the flour is most 
delicate and delicious. We regret 
that we are unable to give the reader 
the name of a tree which grows in 
Ceylon, whose leaves, owing to their 
roughness, are constantly used by 
native carpenters instead of sand- 
paper; they have also the property 
of extracting stains from furniture, 
and are known by the name of “ car- 
penter’s leaves,” 

The revenue of Ceylon has hereto- 
fore been derived from the customs, 
stamps, salt monopoly, pearl fishery, 
arrack farms, land sales, land revenue, 
and rents exclusive of land—and the 
total amount for the year 1844 was 
£444,318—while the expenditure of 
that year was £374,876, leaving 
an excess of revenue amounting to 
£69,442. Up to the past year, how- 
ever, land sales have always most 
erroneously been included in the 
annual revenue, but they have been 
ordered now to be classed under the 
head of extraordinary resources, and 
to be applied to the construction of 
roads and other public works, amongst 
which we trust the tanks will be 
included. The whole tariff of the 
island has been remodelled during the 
past year by an ordinance passed in 
Noveinber 1847, a fixed duty has been 
established upon all articles imported, 
instead of five per cent. ad valorem, 
with the exception of goods, wares, 
and merchandise, not specified in 
exemptions which are still charged 
five cent. ad valorem—those exempted 
are books, bullion, precious stones, 
coal, copperah seeds, live stock, ice, 
manures, regimental accoutrements, 
specimens of natural history. Of the 
exports cinnamon pays a duty of four 
pence per pound, and all other arti- 
cles are free, while goods or wares, 
the produce of the island, formerly 
paid two and a-half per cent. It is 
scarcely fair as yet to judge of the 
result of this new tariff although we 
have before us the abstract of the 
revenue, and expenditure of Ceylon 
for the first nine months of 1848. 
Since, allowances must be made for 
the interruption business and trade 
sustained from the  insurrectionary 
movements in Kandy, and the conse- 
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quent expenses incurred by the go- 
vernment. The revenue for the first 
nine months of the year 1843 was 
£315,103, the expenditure being 
£324,277, which gives an excess of 
£9,279. 

The pear! fisheries have become of 
late years very unproductive, and as 
it was supposed that this was attributa- 
ble to the too frequent occurrence of 
these fisheries, they have been discon- 
tinued for some years. The first 
record we can find of a pear! fishery 
is in the year 1668 under the Dutch, 
but it is not stated what amount it 
realised. The earliest account we 
have of the produce of one is in 1746, 
which amounted to £4,766 13s. 4d.— 
the amount of that of the following 
year was £21,400, the year succeed- 
ing was £38,580, while the next year 
amount to £68,375. The fisheries 
then decreased until we find the first 
under the English in 1796 produced 
£60,000, the following year realised 
£110,000, and in 1798 the produce 
amounted to £140,000—which last 
appears to have been the largest 
amount realised in any one year, and 
since that period the amounts have 
considerably decreased until in 1844 
it only realised £105, which was the 
last that took place, and it is ‘not 
expected that any will be allowed for 
many years to come. 

It would be unnecessary to describe 
the mode adopted in diving for pearls, 
as many writers have treated the sub- 
ject most ably ; but we are not aware 
that the following superstitious prac- 
tice is generally known: No sum 
of money, however large—no temp- 
tation held out sufficiently strong, 
would induce the divers to descend 
into the ocean, unless two shark 
charmers were present, who they be- 
lieve by their charms and potent 
spells, prevent the finny monsters of 
the deep from injuring the pearl seek- 
ers. One of these impostors goes 
out in the pilot’s boat, and remains at 
the head of it, muttering a prescribed 
form of incantation, as each man de- 
scends to brave the perils of the vasty 
deep. The other man is left on shore, 
and is shut up in a room (where he 
remains in a state of nudity, until the 
boat’s return with the divers), with a 
large brazen bowl filled with water, in 
which is placed two silver fishes, and 
they affirm the moment that a shark 
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appears, these fishes agitate the water, 
and if an accident is about to happen, 
one fish will bite the other, when im- 
mediately, the charmer ‘binds the 
shark” with a potent spell, and com- 
pels the creature to abstain from in- 
juring the divers. These shark charm- 
ers reap an abundant harvest during 
the fishery, as the natives belieye that 
unless they are liberally remunerated, 
they will exert their powerful spells to 
make the sharks injure them, instead 
of compelling the monsters to remain 
quiet until the pearl fishery is over. 
It is rather singular, that although 
sharks are frequently seen by the 
divers an accident never happens, and 
numberless fisheries have taken place 
without a single accident occurring. 
This circumstance we presume to 
arise, from the well-known fact, that a 
shark is compelled to turn completely 
round before the prey can be seized, 
this gives the destined victim time to 
escape, consequently the moment the 
monster is descried by the divers, a 
general rush’ is made for the boats. 
Although their escape is effected by 
their own agility, the superstitious 
natives declare, that the shark charm- 
ers have prevented the creature from 
injuring them. 

The salt monopoly produces £42,000 
per annum, the postage £7,000, and 
stamps about £36,000. The land re- 
venue averages £45,000 per annum. 
The sales of land having been formerly 
most improperly included under this 
head, served to swell the sum. For 
the purpose of making up the defi- 
ciency occasioned by the new tariff, 
taxes have been imposed upon dogs 
and guns, and a capitation tax in lieu 
of personal labor upon the construc- 
tion of roads, which have all been the 
source of much discontent among the 
inhabitants, and have been made use 
of by evil disposed Europeans to ex- 
cite the natives to rebellion and in- 
subordination. 

From the financial difficulties of the 
colony, the local government have 
been obliged to raise a loan from the 
Oriental Bank to the 
£50,000. And the home government 
has directed that the strictest economy 


should be observed in every branch of 


the public service, and reductions 
should be made wherever practicable. 
It is very certain that many offices 


might be dispensed with, and possibly 
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the public service more efficiently dis- 
charged in consequence. In one 
branch of the civil service alone we 
will give an instance whereby a saving 
of £5,040 per annum might be most 
beneficially effected, namely the Reve- 
nue Establishments. Ceylon is divided 
for this purpose into five provinces, 
the Western, Southern, Eastern, 
Northern, and Central, over each of 
which there is a government agent 
and an assistant government agent, 
besides three local assistant govern- 
ment agents in the Western province, 
three in the Southern province, one 
in the Eastern province, one in the 
Northern province, and two in the 
Central province. We should re- 
commend the reduction of the assist- 
ant government agent for the Western 
province, and the government agents 
for the Southern, Eastern, Northern, 
and central provinces whereby a saving 
of £5,040 per annum would be effect- 
ed. The assistant government agent 
at Colombo being a useless office, and 
the duties of the government agents 
in the four other provinces could be 
very well discharged by the assistant 
agents, who at present have little or 
nothing to do. 

Paper currency was first introduced 
into Ceylon under the Dutch, by Go- 
vernor Vander Graff in the year 1782, 
as a means of adding to the ways and 
means of the Colony. When the Bri- 
tish received the Island fromthe Dutch, 
we adopted their debt, and calling in 
their notes, certificates of the British 
Government were issued in their stead. 
No silver coinage was to be found in 
the Island, and it is highly probable 
that the copper currency would have 
been also exchanged for necessaries, 
had it borne any resemblance to that 
of the Indian Continent. The out- 
standing government notes at the pre- 
sent moment amount to the value of 
£87,450. 

The silver coin in circulation is the 
rupee, the current rate of which was 
fixed by Sir Robert Horton at two 
shillings, at which it continues to the 
present day ; this plan was adopted by 
Sir R. Horton to ensure the return of 
the coin to the country, after it had 
been carried away for rice, as its value 
in sterling is 1s. 103d. The dollar 
also passes at 4s. 2d. Gold is not in 
circulation, being only used as an ar- 
ticle of commerce which bears a pre- 
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mium of from ten to fifteen per cent. 
The coin in use amongst the natives 
is copper, the relative value and names 
of which are as follows, 144 Challies 
make 48 Pice, which make 12 Fanams, 
which make one Rix Dollar of the 
value of one shilling and sixpence. 
The native currency formerly con- 
sisted of gold, silver, and copper coins. 
The gold and copper coins were of a 
round shape, whilst the silver one, 
was made in the form of a fish hook. 
As it was the habit of the people to 
barter one commodity for another, 
coin was but little used, and the quan- 
tity of coined metal in the possession 
of the wealthiest chiefs and nobles was 
comparatively small. Some idea may 
be formed, of the amount of specie 
likely to be in the possession of indivi- 
duals, when we inform our readers, 
that the money revenue of the last 
King of Kandy who was most avari- 
cious, and exacted to the utmost from 
his subjects, did not amount to seven- 
teen hundred pounds. 

It has afforded us great pleasure to 
peruse the circular of Mr. Baker, an 
energetic and enterprising gentleman, 
who has located himself at Newera 
Ellia, a district in Ceylon, which is the 
most sanitary station in the East, 
wherein he sets forth in most glowing 
language, the agricultural advantages 
which the district in question possesses, 
and where an arrangement has lately 
been made for opening a new field for 
agricultural enterprise ; suggesting 
also a system of emigration, which of- 
fers both peculiar advantages to the 
colonist, and ensures him, on his ar- 
rival in Ceylon a comfortable farm 
with a dwelling-house and requisite 
buildings, ready for his immediate oc- 
cupation. This forethought for the 
emigrant’s comfort, the writer very 
justly remarks, obviates his exposure 
to the usual hardships experienced by 
those, who under ordinary circum- 
stances seek to improve their fast-de- 
caying prospects in their fatherland, 
by migrating to unknown shores ; and 
the fact undeniably bespeaks a most 
favourable impression for the honesty, 
integrity, and sincerity of the promoter 
of the scheme. Mr. Baker is said to 
have engaged the services of seventeen 
English farm-servants of both sexes, 
who, with a large supply of farming im- 
plements, have ere this, in all proba- 
bility reached their destination, where 
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that gentleman is stationed exerting 
himself in the development of his laud- 
able plan, which if successful must be 
alike beneficial to the colony, and the 
new settlers. Although we are not 
prepared to agree with Mr. Baker in 
all his sanguine expectations of the re- 
sults likely to accrue from Newera 
Ellian emigration, still making due 
allowances, we think his plan is most 
deserving of the serious consideration 
of those amongst our own Irish farm- 
ers, who contemplate a change, and we 
wish him, and those British subjects 
who may follow him, the success 
which his energy, honesty, and fore- 
thought so eminently deserve. The 
circular before us draws most forcibly 
the contrast between the settler pro- 
ceeding to Australia or America, and 
the emigrant to Ceylon, the former 
landing in a wild and barren country 
houseless and friendless, with nothing 
but the certainty of the greatest pri- 
vations before him, while the latter is 
landed free of expense in Ceylon, and 
without delay takes possession of his 
farm, and, settled in his house, is 
ready to commence his operations im- 
mediately. 

We can bear witness to the advan- 
tages offered in this mountain district 
for a European settlement, and the 
only matter of astonishment is, that so 
many years of British rule should have 
elapsed before the attempt was made. 
Newera Ellia is a district blessed with 
a peculiarly salubrious climate, and in 
every way adapted for the production 
of those necessaries of life, which at 
this moment are imported into the co- 
lony at an enormous expense, and ca- 
pable of raising supplies considerably 
beyond the wants of the inhabitants, 
for which ready markets may be ob- 
tained. The town of Newera Ellia 
stands upon a plain 6,300 feet aluve 
the level of the sea, from this table 
land, which is five miles in circumfe- 
rence, mountains rise in various direc- 
tions, diversified with gentle slopes and 
undulations, upon which are scattered 
some twelve or fourteen gentlemen's 
residences, distant about half a mile 
from each other. Perpetual cascades 
shoot from the neighbouring moun- 
tains, and pure rapid streams of whole- 
some water wind through the valleys, 
forests of valuable timber clothe the 
hills to their summits, and for an ex- 
tent of several miles, well watered and 
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alternate plains, hills, and valleys, form 
the appearance of a natural park. A 
church has been erected near the 
Bishop’s house, and there is a detach- 
ment of English troops, and two medi- 
cal men at the sanitary station, within 
half a mile of the town. Throughout 
the district, from November to the end 
of April, the thermometer seldom 
rises above 65° Fahr., slight frosts are 
not unfrequent during the night, but 
snow is unheard of ; the temperature 
of the winter months resembles a fine 
English October, and the summer 
months combine the genial warmth of 
August, with the growing showers of 
April. The soil varies as in England 
from the rich brown to the black 
loam: all English produce succeeds in 
a most luxuriant manner, although hi- 
therto the farming has been almost 
entirely in the hands of the natives, 
who notwithstanding their ignorance 
of the subject have contrived to amass 
large sums from the cultivation of po- 
tatoes and other vegetables, the extent 
to which their farming has been con- 
fined. English grass, clover, wheat, 
oats, barley, beans, peas, turnips, and 
seed, and green crops of every descrip- 
tion thrive and yield in the most extra- 
ordinary manner. The natives, says 
Mr. Baker, now produce five succes- 
sive crops of potatoes from the same 
land: thus, even from their ignorant 
farming they adduce a proof of the 
peculiar quality of the soil. 

Stock of all kinds is remarkably 
cheap, and the draught buffalo is an 
animal which entirely supersedes the 
horse for all heavy work, not only 
on account of his great strength, but 
from the fact of his requiring no other 
food than pasture. Cows and buffa- 
loes may be purchased from 25s. to 
40s. per head; sheep, from 3s. to 7s. 3 
pigs, from 3s. to 7s. ; fowls, from 7s. 
per dozen ; ducks, from 12s.ditto. Mr. 
Baker proceeds to show that notwith- 
standing the very low price of stock, 
fine meat is unknown in Ceylon, the 
beasts being unfattened, and slaugh- 
tered without discretion. Although 
in many parts of the island the calf 
is permitted to take the whole sup- 
ply from the mother, yet not a cheese 
has ever been manufactured in Cey- 
lon, and butter sells for 2s, 6d. per 
pound. Notwithstanding the abun- 
dance and cheapness of pigs, hams and 
bacon have never been cured; and 
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yet all these articles are consumed 
in large quantities, and imported 
from England at an enormous price, 
cheese, hams, and bacon being gene- 
rally sold at 2s. per pound. All these 
articles may be prepared at Newera 
Ellia, with the same facility, and at 
one-fourth of the cost, of those pro- 
duced in England, and would therefore 
sell at a large profit both for home 
consumption and for exportation. The 
island is chiefly supplied by Bombay 
with potatoes, but those of a superior 
quality now produced at Newera 
Ellia sell at 28s. per cwt. In three 
months from the planting of the sets, 
they are fit to dig, and one set has 
frequently been known to yield fifty 
potatoes. Wheat has been experi- 
mented upon, and the quality produced 
proved infinitely superior to the seed 
imported, and yet Ceylon is entirely 
dependent upon America for the sup- 
ply of flour. Oats and beans thrive 
well, but have been neglected, conse- 
quently the horses in the island are 
fed expensively upon paddy and gram, 
the principal portion of which is im- 
ported from India, thus a most exten- 
sive market is open to supply the home 
market, as well as that of the Mau- 
ritius. Mr. Baker offers to the enter- 
prising farmer of small capital, a 
comfortable and most profitable farm, 
free from those heavy taxes which 
burthen his industry at home, where 
he may not only amass a considerable 
fortune, but may live a happy, luxu- 
rious life, with the advantages of re- 
siding in a comparatively civilised 
society, with a school for the education 
of his children, and the house of God 
within his reach. 

We feel bound to correct an error 
of Mr. Baker’s, who states that cheese 
and hams were never produced in Cey- 
lon, as the former have been made, 
and we believe are still, at the island of 
Delft, near Jaffna, and also at Manear ; 


the latter have been cured at Newera 
Ellia by British soldiers—however this 
has nothing to do with the fact, which 
must be apparent to the meanest ca- 
pacity, that were those articles pro- 
duced at Newera Ellia equal to the 
English, they would bring remunera- 
tive prices to the farmer. We should 
also observe another mistake, namely, 
that the colony is not entirely depen- 
dant upon America for flour, large 
quantities being annually imported 
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from the Bombay Presidency. In re- 
spect also to the successive crops of 
potatoes, we fear the promoter has 
overlooked the necessity of manure, 
and his circular makes no mention of 
whence he proposes to derive his sup- 
ply, as well as the fact, that in all pro- 
bability the market would be limited 
to the European population of the is- 
land. We have been informed that in 
the month of October last potatoes 
grown at Newera Ellia were offered 
in the Colombo market at 24s. per 
ewt. being four shillings less than 
stated by Mr. Baker. Werepeat that 
the scheme of Mr. Baker is highly de- 
serving of consideration, what he states 
of the climate, circumstances, and po- 
sition of the settlement is perfectly 
correct, and there can be little doubt 
that the fattening and improving of the 
breeds, both of cattle and poultry, 
would be remunerative, as well as the 
growing of seed and green crops—lux- 
uries and enormous fortunes are out of 
the question—some comfort and an ho- 
nest livelihood are to be found; and 
we should think that there is a good 
opening for some able-bodied indus- 
trious Irish labourers, and their wives 
and families, who are more inured to 
hardships than their English neigh- 
bours, the men could be constantly 
employed in this delightful climate in 
the cultivation of the soil, while their 
women might find profitable em- 
ployment in dairies and _ poultry 
yards. 

The difficulties are great which en- 
compass the agriculturist in Ceylon 
for want of a sure supply of labourers. 
The local press is full of constant com- 
plaints and communications on the 
subject such as these, ‘ Some estates 
are hard up for coolees, and very few 
are appearing from the coast. Indeed 
if it be true, as it is said, that in their 
own country fine rains have fallen after 
long drought, filling their tanks and 
fertilizing their lands, we cannot ex- 
pect men, for it is only in their exi- 
gency, having no work in their own 
country, that the Malabars come here.” 
“ Accounts of the most deplorable na- 
ture continue to reach us on the diffi- 
culty of obtaining coolees. There is 
every reason to apprehend that a large 
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portion of the crops will be lost for 
want of hands.” “A friend has just 
been here on his way to the Fours 
Korles in search of coolees. He gives 
a most melancholy account of the 
scarcity of labor which prevails 
everywhere. Nearly all his coolees 
have bolted, and there is little hope of 
being able to replace them. Happy is 
the man who can muster thirty coolees 
on an estate of three hundred acres in 
bearing. Nearly all the superinten- 
dents have gone to look for coolees, 
with but faint hopes of success, and 
the comfortable conviction, that if 
they do not succeed, the crop must be 
utterly lost. On some large estates 
the coolees have fled to a man.” 

By the foregoing our readers will 
perceive that the agriculturist in Cey- 
lon is entirely dependant for labor, 
upon the periodical visits of the coo- 
lees from the Malabar coast, who re- 
quire but little for their support, which 
consists for the most part of rice, and 
when they have acquired a small sum 
in wages, immediately return to their 
families, regardless of acquiring more 
money, and leaving their employers 
without notice or redress. Taking 
this fact therefore into consideration, 
as well as the utter hopelessness of 
being able to induce the Cingalese to 
work, if they have sufficient food to 
eat, and which they can procure with 
very slight exertion, it would appear 
to us to be indispensably requisite, as 
an element of success in Mr. Baker's 
undertaking, to secure the assistance 
of a sufficient number of Irish labor- 
ers, who, being accompanied by their 
families, would not have the same in- 
ducement to make a speedy retreat 
after the Malabar fashion, and who, 
from experience, we know have many 
good qualities, and that of attaching 
themselves to those, who give them 
food and raiment, and treat them with 
consideration, is not the least. Paddy 
is aright good fellow at heart, when 
beyond the reach of political agitation. 
For all further parjiculars on the sub- 
ject of the settlement at Newera Ellia 
we refer our reader to the promoter, 
S. W. Baker, Esq., whose circular is 
dated from No. 4, Wolseley Terrace, 
Cheltenham. 
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TASSONI. 


“LA SECCHIA RAPITA.” 


To Modena, where still religiously 
Among her ancient trophies is preserved 


Bologna’s bucket 


in its chain it hangs 


Within that reverend tower the Guirlandine).’ 


‘ 


Tue author of the poem which it is our 
present object to notice observes, in 
one of his letters, that ‘‘ if the heroic 
and the comic styles please so much, 
when treated separately, their com- 
bination cannot fail to be dive rting, if 
only the two elements be united with 
taste and humour.” The truth of this 
observation must have been felt at all 
periods ; and contemporaneously with 
the first epic poem known on the re- 
cords of literature, we find the great 
father of poetry cultivating the mock- 
heroic style, and Homer's Batrac ho- 
myomachia, or “ Battle of the Frogs,” 
and the ‘“* Poem of the Pot-Kiln,” 
which applies the imagination, and 
mythological machinery of the epic 
style to the business of pottery, prove 
how agreeable the peculiar humour of 
the mock-heroic has proved from the 
earliest times. But without entering 
further on the history of this style, to 
which the English literature is compa- 
ratively unfi uniliar,* we will proceed 
at once to notice the principal features 
in the life of the author of ‘* La Sec- 
chia Rapita.” 

Alessandro Tassoni was born at Mo- 
dena on the 28th of September, 1565. 
Both on father and mother’s side he 
was nobly descended, and apparently 
was heir to a liberal fortune ; but, al- 
most in infancy, he had the misfor tune 
to lose both his parents, and with or- 
phanage followed the neglect of friends 
and the loss of means, as is often the 
fate of that unprotected state. But 
notwithstanding all these drawbacks 


to exertion, added to a feebleness of 


** Butler’s Hudibras,” 


it attempt to travesty the epic. 


—RoGeErRs’ ITALY. 


constitution that subjected him to con- 
stant interruptions from sickness, we 
are assured that he applied with ardour 
to his’ studies, and at an early age had 
arrived at great pr oficiency in the 
knowledge of Latin and practice of 
poetry and eloquence. When only 
eighteen, he was crowned in his native 
town for his successful effusions in 
these two last; and in the same year 
wrote a tragedy, ‘‘ l’Henrico,” which, 
in the judgment of the learned Mura. 
tori, not only abounded in sentiments 
and e xpr essions generally beyond the 
capacity of youths of that age, but 
was also distinguished for poe tice val grace 
and elegance of diction. The desire of 
further improving himself induced him 
to remove to Bologna, where for se- 
veral years he prosec uted the study of 
philosophy and science with the most 
unwearied diligence. It was about this 
time that, considering his prospe cts in 
life, he removed to R ome in the year 
1595, in search of some literary em- 
ployment. Here, after passing some 
time, he produced a dialogue in verse, 
in which he vindicated the characters 
of Alexander the Great, and Obizzo, 
Marquis d’Este, from the charge of 
tyranny, for which crime they are 
placed in the ‘‘ Inferno” of Dante.+ 
This he dedicated to Alexander d’Este, 
a descendant of the above; and his 
abilities being now brought into public 
notice, he was soon after received into 
the service and favour of Cardinal 
Ascanius Colonna, in the capacity of 
secretary and librarian. On the car- 
dinal’s being sent to the court of Ma- 








the only poem of any length in this style, is too entirely 
comic to be properly considered a mock- heroic, 


Neit her in metre nor diction does 


** Fi son tiranni 


Che dier nel sangue e nell’ aver di piglio 


Quivi e Alessandro e Dionisio fero 
E Obizzo da Esti.” Dante, Infer. Cant. xii. 
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drid, our author accompanied him, 
where he remained till the year 1602, 
when, on the cardinal’s obtaining the 
viceroyalty of Arragon, he was des- 
patched to Rome to procure for his 
patron the sanction of the Pope to his 
acce epting this new dignity. ‘Tassoni, 
having successfully executed this com- 
mission, returned to Spain with letters 
from the Pope, in which honourable 
mention is madeofhim, Having thus 
evinced himself skilful in transacting 
affairs of business, he was soon after 
sent back to Rome, to watch after the 
interests of the cardinal there, with a 
liberal salary of 600 golden seudi a- 
year. Not iong after this we find him 
thrown again on his own resources, 
though for what reason he quitted the 
service of Cardinal Colonna is uncer- 
tain. From some of Tassoni’s letters, 
we learn that he spent the next twelve 
years of his life in visiting the seats of 
the principal universities and learned 
institutions of Italy, and in attending 
the lectures of her most distinguished 
professor s. His next appointment was 
in the service of Charles Emmanuel 
Duke of Savoy, first at Rome as se- 
cretary tothe I Embassy, and g gentleman- 
in- waiting on the Prince Cardinal, the 
Duke’s son, and afterwards as private 
secretary to the Duke at Turin, with 
the charge of the state correspondence 
and the letters of crowned heads. For 
some time he held this office with dis- 
tinction to himself, and to the satis- 
faction of the Duke ; but his opposition 
to the Spanish Alliance, at that time 
contemplated between the courts of 
Madrid and Turin, and the enmity of 
Filibert, the Duke’s son, created a 
misunderstanding between the Duke 
and his minister, and Tassoni was 
obliged to throw up all his appoint- 
ments at Turin, and retire to Saluzzo. 
He was now for a third time in retire- 
ment, where he hoped to spend the 
remainder of his days in literary ease 
and the cultivation of flowers. But 
Cardinal Ludovic, Archbishop of Bo- 
logna, was the means of frustrating 
this intention, by inviting him to his 
palace at Bologna. This prelate dying 
soon after, Tassoni was pressed to take 
service under the Duke of Modena, 
his own sovereign, to whose court he 
repaired ace ordingly. He was still 
vigorous and in sound health, on his 
first arrival there, but before the year 
had expired his constitution began to 
give symptoms of decay. He lingered 
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on in this state during the winter of 
1634, and part of the spring of the fol- 
lowing year, till gt last, on the 25th of 
April, 1635, his mortal career was 
brought to a close in the pals ace of the 
town where he first drew breath, and 
which he has celebrated as the scene of 
exploits attendant on the capture of 
the tub. At his death he wanted but 
five months of completing his 60th 
year, which was just five years sooner 
than the period of his death predicted 
in the horoscope calculated at his birth, 
which, if he did not go the length of 
entirely believing it, he thought at 
least deserving of some credence. He 
named as his heir Fulvius Tassoni, his 
cousin, and a Knight of Malta; and, 
besides various other legacies, be- 
queathed 1000 scudi in trust to the 
chapter of the Cathedral of Modena, 
the interest arising from which was to 
be applied in giving four yearly prizes 
for the best compositions in Italian and 
Latin. ‘Tassoni’s personal appearance 
was prepossessing. He was of a fair 
complexion, bl: ck eyes, and a broad, 
open forehead. His expression was 
cheerful, and his manners frank and 
engaging. ‘The distinctive character- 
istics of his mind were, a wonderful 

copiousness of ideas, and a brillianey 
of fancy, that, like the sunbeam dancing 
on the waters, adorned, while it lay ed 
with every subject it treated. He pos- 
sessed lively powers of conversation, 
and was facetious or sedate, as the oc- 
casion required it; and thus alter- 
nating 

‘*Prom grave to gay, from lively to severe,” 


his temper and frame of mind were 
admirably suited for that mixture of 
the heroic and the comic in which he 
has so excelled. 

Among the works that emanated 
from his pen, besides the tragedy of 
**!’Enrico,” and the dialogue above 
alluded to, there were the following :— 

** Considerations on the Rhymes of 
Petrarch,” a work that engaged his 
leisure hours in Spain, and which he 
revised and corrected on his return to 
Rome. This work displays much eru- 
dition, and a perfect insight into the 
beauties of this master of Italian lyric 
poetry, with, at the same time, the 
boldest criticisms, and even censures, 
of this poet’s acknowledged excellen- 
cies. This daring attack on all that 
the crities of the day considered sacred 
and unquestionable, drew forth a host 
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of replies to his ‘‘ Considerations,” and 
among others, one of the greatest 
power and virulence appeared at Ve- 
nice, under the title of the «* Dialogues 
of Falcidius Melampodius.” ‘This so 
enraged Tassoni, that he committed to 
the press ‘‘ La Tenda Rossa,” a work 
replete with the keenest satire, and so 
directly levelled against those ‘ fauta- 
tores servile pecus” of Petrarch, that 
his ‘“ Considerations” for ever after 
were unmolested by the partial and 
ill-judging partisans of a poet that has 
been, perhaps, as often unjustly ex- 
tolled as unwarrantably neglected. But 
not content with alarming the admir- 
ers of Petrarch, by his severe strictures 
on the poetry of their great model, he 
desired to display the same indepen- 
dence in the schools of philosophy 
where, for centuries, private opinion 
had bowed down in unjudging acqui- 
escence before the tenets and principles 
of Aristotle. Aristotle, as the most 
superficial insight into the literary his- 
tory of the middle ages must shew, 
had long held undisputed supremacy 
over the whole range of speculative 
learning ; and though Petrarch, from 
his more intimate acquaintance with 
the Greek language and philosophy, 
would assign the first place to Plato in 
his “ Triumph of Fame,” Dante, and 
with him all the schoolmen and doctors 
of the Church, regarded Aristotle as 
the Prince of Philosophers—* Tutti 
l’ammiran tutti onor gli fanno.”—Jnf. 
Cant. iv. And it was not until after 
the Council of Florence, in 1438, and 
the consequent revival of Greek lite- 
rature in Western Europe, under the 
Mediciat Florence, that the Platonic 
philosophy began to be understood and 
appreciated. 

But it was long before the attach- 
ment to the old Aristotelian philosophy 
could be eradicated ; and Tassoni, a 
full century and a-half later, had to 
combat against prejudices as vigorous, 
perhaps, as when Genuithus Pletho 
first taught the principles of Plato in 
the schools of Florence, established by 
Cosmode Medici. Tassoni, having now 
entered upon the field of controversy, 
embodied his opinions in the form of a 
regular work, and divided it under se- 
veral heads. Homer himself did not 
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escape the strictures of so independent 
a critic; and he also wrote a lively 
little paper, in which he discussed, in 
rather a questioning spirit, the utility 
of letters to a republic—in other words, 
modelling his ideas of a Utopia on the 
manners and laws of a Sparta, rather 
than that of an Athens. His next es- 
say in arms, for he seems principally 
to have adopted the offensive, rather 
than the defensive line of tactics, was 
directed against the celebrated ‘ Ac- 
pademia della Crusca” of Florence, the 
self-constituted arbiter and authority 
on the Italian language. He con- 
demned the formal and stilted style of 
Villani, the great model of Tuscan 
prose, and preferred the easy and more 
unconstrained flow ofthe modern idiom 
to the studied periods and balanced 
antitheses of Boccacio. Tassoni was 
not likely, therefore, to conciliate the 
magnates of the Florentine Academy ; 
and to this day the dictionary della 
Crusca”* records, by the absence of 
his name there as an authority, the 
antipathy of these arbiters of language 
to the taste for innovation displayed by 
Tassoni, who experienced, like Horace 
before him, how hard it is, as in life, 
so in literature, to introduce any re- 
form repugnant to the prejudices of 
these would-be authorities, and whose 
reasons for remaining stationary the 
poet so admirably exposes— 


* Vel quia nil rectum nisi quod placuit sibi ducunt 
Vel quia turpe putant parere minoribus ct que 
Imberbi didicere senes perdenda fateri.” 


As will be seen in the 10th canto, 
in which he represents the affected 
Count di Culagna using all the euphe- 
misms and aflectations of the early 
style, he particularly ridicules the 
desire to speak ‘“ Florentinamente” 
with the archaisms still approved of 
by the Academy. It is well, however, 
to know, that all did not think with 
the Academy, and that Carlo Dati 
mentions him as one of those whose 
writings and style have tended to 
develop the strength and copiousness 
of the Italian tongue. His next pro- 
duction was a ‘*‘ Compendium of the 
Annals of Baronius,” with notes and 
reflections of his own. This work 
extended over four volumes, the three 








expressions. 


* So called from a fanciful resembling of the Academy to a winnowing-machine, 
separating the grain of pure idiomatic Italian from the bran “ Crusca” of spurious 
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first being the mere text of the author, 
down to the year 1200; the fourth is 
the composition of Tassoni, and con- 
tinued the history down to the year 
1400. But of all his works, that for 
which he is best known, and will be 
longest remembered is, the ‘ Secchia 
Rapita”—the ravished tub—the sub- 
ject of which is briefly told by him- 
self, in his annals above noticed :—* In 
the year 1249 this war, in which King 
Hensius was taken prisoner, broke 
out, and was celebrated by us in a 
poem, which we wrote during our 
youth, entitled ‘La Secchia Rapita,’ 
This wooden tub, through which we 
supposed the war to have originated, 
is preserved to this day in the archives 
of the Cathedral of Modena, and is 
reported to have been taken from the 
Bolognese in a fray that occurred out- 
side the gate of San Felice, in that 
town.” This is all the information 
Tassoni ‘gives in his history of the 
subject of this poem; and we have 
only to bear in mind the Scottish 
saw, quoted by Sir W. Scott, “A 
romancer wants but a hair to make a 
tether of,”* to suppose that a tub 
really preserved in the town of Mo- 
dena, and shewn to this day,t should 
have presented to the young Tassoni 
an admirable subject on which to 
employ his comic humour. In an old 
chronicle, much antecedent to the time 
of Tassoni, the date of its capture is 
assigned to the year 1325. Tassoni 
places it in the year 1249; and though 
none of the old records compiled by 
Muratori, in his ‘ Rerum Italicar. 
Script.” notice such a circumstance, 
it is not likely that so common a uten- 
sil should have been preserved with 
such care through so many genera- 
tions, if some wonderful story were not 
attached to its first being deposited 
here. The historians Sigonius and 
Capanaccio treat at length on this 
war between the Bolognese and Mo- 
denese; and the tomb of King Hen- 
sius remains to this day, in the church 
of the Dominicans at Bologna, with 
this inscription— 


“ Felsina Sardinia regem sibi vincla minantem, 
Victrix captivum consule ovante trahit 
Nec patris imperio cedit, nec capitur auro 
Sic cane non magno swpe tenetur aper.” 


* Rob Roy. 


So that with Sismondi, while treating 
the whole account of the capture of 
the tub at that period as a fiction, we 
must allow that his poem is substan- 
tially correct in the main features of 
the war. His most probable object 
was, to direct a satire against the - 
petual broils and feuds of the Italian 
cities ; and how could he more success- 
fully do so, than by supposing one of 
their bloodiest wars, in which forty or 
fifty thousand men were ranged on 
the side either of the Bolognese or 
Modenese, and in which thousands of 
lives were lost, should have originated 
from so insignificant a circumstance 
as the carrying off of a bucket. 
The iminediate object of interest in 
this satire may have passed away, and 
we mayread the ‘Secchia Rapita” as 
a worthy Irish prelate did ‘* Gulliver’s 
Travels ;” but the humour of this poem 
must last when Guelph and Ghibelline 
are forgotten, just as Lilliput and 
Laputa will be familiar names, when 
Whig and Tory shall have lost their 
signification and import. 

In one of his letters, Tassoni as- 
sures us he wrote it in extreme youth, 
and in the short space of ten months. 
The original draft extending only 
over ten cantos, was then laid aside, 
and for eighteen years remained ‘in 
dusty darkness hid,” until, in the year 
1615 he first began to think of pub- 
lishing it. He revised it throughout 
with the greatest care, and the nume- 
rous readings subjoined to the various 
editions bear evident traces of a ma- 
ture judgment on the more unstudied 
effusions of youth. He essayed first 
to print it at Padua, but the literary 
censorship there presented too many 
obstacles ; he was equally unsuccessful 
at Modena. He, almost in despair, 
sat down to make several alterations, 
and added two whole cantos, the 11th 
and 12th, in which he held up to ridi- 
cule two personal enemies of his own, 
in the persons of the cowardly Count 
di Culagna, and the vain-glorious 
Titta. 

But, even under this new form, he 
was not destined to succeed in Italy; 
and, under the name of Androvinci 
Melisone, he gave it to the world at 


+ “ Affirming itself to be the very bucket which Tassoni, in his mock heroics, has 
celebrated as the cause of war between Bologna and Modena, 500 years ago.” — 
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Paris, in the year 1622, after having 
spent seven years in the vain attempt 
of producing it in Italy, where, two 
years after its first appearance, it was 
reprinted, and at once received with 
an enthusiasm sufficient to repay him 
for all his past vexation and disap- 
pointments. ‘Tassoni next proposed 
to write an epic poem on the disco- 
very of the new world, but abandoned 
it almost as soon as undertaken, leav- 
ing us, however, one canto, and a stan- 
za and a-half of a second, abounding 
throughout with those glowing de- 
scriptions of enchanted scenes that 
formed so favorite a subject with 
Italian poets. 

To him was also attributed a poem, 
** Tl manico della Secchia.” The han- 
dle of the tub, an insignificant pro- 
duction, that spe aks for itself to be, 
not the production of Tassoni, but of 
some obscure scribbler, glad to avail 
himself of so distinguished a name. A 
few sonnets, and a stray paper or two, 
to the Academy of Rome, complete 
the list of his works, in all of which 
are discernible the same untiring viva- 
city and gracefulness of diction, that 
so characterise his great poem. A 
distinguished circle of friends, from 
among the most illustrious men of his 
day, speak for the respect entertained 
for him by the great and learned of 
Italy ; and it will suffice to mention 
the names of Fulvius Testi, Marini, 
Guarino, Barisoni, Eritreo, Lorenzo 
Pignoria, and Querenghi, to shew 
how high he stood in the estimation 
of the most cultivated men of his time. 

We shall proceed to detail the 
**Secchia Rapita,” in its principal fea- 
tures, and to translate such passages 
as are most worthy of notice to the 
English reader. 


CANTO I, 


The poem opens thus— 


I fain would sing that memorable feud, 
That once mankind with strong commotion 
shook ; 1 
When from Petronius* town a tub of wood, 
Iil-omened cask, the fierce Gemignans 
took. 
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Pheebus declare what from this rape ensued, 
And on my verse with kindly influence 
look. 
Hear, tutelary god, the bard who sings, 
And guide him, like a child, in leading- 
strings. 


Then follows the dedication of the 
poem to Cardinal Barberini, son of 
the Emperor Charles, and nephew of 
Urban VIII. ; and an admirable re- 
view of the unsettled and turbulent 
state of Italy in the thirteenth century, 
torn by the factions of the Guelphs and 
Ghibellines, takes up the next four 
stanzas, and then the subject of the 
poem commences :— 


’Twas in the time when Sol leaves Aries, 
Piercing the sun with his transmitted 
rays— 
Thick are the skies with stars—with leaves 
the trees— 
The storm is 
ways ; 
And Zephyr still the loved Favonian breeze 
O’er the smooth grass, or smoother ocean, 
plays, 
When first is heard the amorous turtle-dove, 
And e’en the asses bray their song of love. 


hushed along the watery 


’Twas when the cricket chasef set in, inseason, 
Allures the youth, who all fatigue disdains, 
That all Bologna’s people, without reason, 
Set out to foray for ill-gotten gains. 
Two leaders led them, planning murderous 
treason, 
Along Panaro’s banks and by its plains. 
The river, then, they waded at a ford, 
And fell on Modena with fire and sword. 


Modena is then most admirably 
described ; and as, like Sparta, it was 
at that time undefended by walls, the 
surprise of the inhabitants is complete, 
and at the sound of the tocsin— 


Some seize their arms, while others lose their 
wits, 
Jump from the window, or go off in fits. 

One dons a boot and slipper in his haste, 
While some their inexpressibles forget ; 
This seeks his shirt, now in the dark displaced, 
And shuffles on his mistress’ chemisette. 

Armed cap-a-pié, a pan of dripping baste 
Serves that for shield—none better could 
he get ; 
A pot becomes a helm—a spit a spear, 
And thus they sally forth in motley gear. 


* Throughout the poem it is to be observed that the Bolognese are termed Pe- 
tronians—the Modenese Gemignans, from the names of the patron saints of their 


respective cities. 


T This is a sally against the ridiculous practice of chasing erickets by the young 


men of Modena. 
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The burghers found the Potta had displayed 
The civic standard, with th’ emblazoned 
screws ;* 
While he himself already was arrayed, 
Elate in crimson breeks and slipshod shoes— 
The title Potta from Potesta’s made 
A slight curtailment easier to use— 
Which, when Bologna’s men saw written 
down, 
They quizzed the mayor, and scandalised the 
town. 


The chief magistrate or Potta, as 
he is henceforth called, then assem- 
bles the people in the great square, 
and sends on the brave Gherard 
to oppose the Bolognese at Fossalta. 
Just then Gherard’s sister Renoppia 
advances with a hundred damsels 
armed in steel, and proves herself no 
unworthy rival of the Bradamantes 
and Clorindas of Ariosto and Tasso. 
She makes a most inspiriting speech 
tothe townsmen, and thus concludes: — 


The day that Barbarossa burned Milan, 
My grandsire won these arms in open war. 
Gherard in vain did their concealment plan— 
I made them mine, and burst the closet 
door. 
If, then, I use them, as I’ye shown I can, 
With heart and hand, as doughty as before, 
I trust the foe shall with his life-blood feel 
The dint and temper of this well-tried steel. 


Meanwhile Gherard, hastening on to 
Fossalta, arrives there just as one of 
the two bands headed by Balzan is 
preparing to cross the Panaro. Ghe- 
rard attacks the enemy, and a long 
account follows of all the victims to 
his prowess :— 


First he slew Bertolet, a jovial man, 
Who once in Rome had won the attorney’s 
gown ; 
Whom o’er his cups the wily fiend began 
To tempt, alas! too well, with war’s re- 
nown. 
Next came Galasso; he, a charlatan, 
Had drugged, drawn teeth, and duped his 
native town ; 
And dealt in brushes, hair-powder, and 
charms, 
All which he ill-exchanged for war and 
arms. 


Our hero next of Vian spoiled the nose, 
Whose brother then was mayor of Medi- 
cina, 
And with a dart, which from afar he throws, 
Transfixed the hapless son of Doctor Gu- 
dina. 


A barber next succumbs beneath his blows, 
A knight whose razor than his sword was 
keener; 
And Costantin the same destruction shares, 
Maker of gins, and traps, and meshy snares. 


As at the Xanthus fierce Achilles stood, 
And made the stream with Trojan blood 
to flow ; 
Or as Ippomedon, with Theban blood, 
Bade the dark waters of th’ Asopus glow, 
So young Gherard then dyed that tranquil 
flood 
With the last life-drop of the slaughtered 
foe, 
So great their number, that th’ unhonoured 
throng, 
Dead to all fame, shall not re-live in song. 


The Potta meantime arrives, and 
Bordocchio Balzan, the Bolognese 
leader, is taken prisoner. Gian-di-la 
Grascia, the other leader, presses on 
with his company; but the rout is 
irretrievable, and the whole of the 
Bolognese army set off in a flight :— 


And horse and foot resolved to run a race, 
Where helms to heels, and swords to spurs 
give place. 


They are pursued for a day and night 
by the victorious Modenese, headed 
by Manfred Pius, till, at morning’s 
break, pursuers and pursued find them- 
selves under the gates of Bologna, and 
enter together pell-mell; and at the 
gate of San Felice— 

The victors halt, half-dead with heat and 
thirst, 

Close by a well, with bucket at its side, 

tound which a rope was coiled, whose folds 
must first 

Be all untangled, and its knots untied. 
This caused delay ; so ere they had immersed 

Their parched lips in the clear and cooling 

tide, 
Behold at once, from every street and ally, 
A hundred foes, with cries of vengeance sally. 


A skirmish then ensues between the 
townsmen and the followers of Man- 
fred, who get off in good order, with 
the tub in their possession. Manfred 
sends in a herald, to announce the 
important capture at Modena— 


Which, when announced, the town resolved 
to hail 
In civic pomp the entry of the pail. 





* Two screws crossed, with the motto “ Avia pervia,” are the arms of Modena, 
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The account of the bishop who pre- 
pares to join in the solemnity is humor- 
ous :— 


Adam Boschetti at that time was there, 
Th’ annointed bishop over Modena’s see ; 
His flock he tended with devoted care, 
Steering them clear from shoals of heresy. 
His missals, too, preserved from war and 
tear, 
Made the wags hint he there was most at 
sea ; 
And more addicted to backgammon playing 
Than to the matin mass, or vesper saying. 


‘ 
The Potta and aldermen are next 
sketched off :— 


The Potta now put on his robes of state 
Whose crimson folds descending swept the 
ground ; 
A cap of black cloth topped his ample pate, 
With golden fringe embroidered deep a- 
round : 
Next came the Aldermen, those men of 
weight, 
Whose corporation their poor steeds as- 
tound— 
Steeds, did I say? Alas! their looks forlorn 
Proclaimed them tyros to the taste of 
corn. 


A long procession follows ; and lastly, 
fifty maids with the creature-comforts 
nicely packed on asses’ backs, to feast 
the victorious Modenese. They pro- 
ceed to Fossalta, where the battle had 
occurred, to meet Manfred— 


There then, already, was the parish priest, 
Shriving those on the point of dissolution ; 
And though this was a spiritual feast, 
He eyed the main chance, e’en in absolu- 
tion. 
And in his preaching would just hint at 
least 
For some mere trifle as a contribution ; 
And (as in conscience bound) would bag their 
pelf, 
In pledge (heaven knows) "twas not to en- 
rich himself. 


The Potta and townsmen then meet 
Manfred and his men, with the tub 
exalted on a spear, and with wreaths 
of myrtle bound round it. The Potta 
folds the hero to his breast, and asks 
him how he could effect such a cap- 
ture. 

Manfred’s reply is an admirable 
mixture of the sublime and the ridicu- 
lous :— 


Manfred replied, “It was th’ Almighty’s 
will, 
Who spreads his arm alike o’er earth, sea, 
skies ; 
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The biped foe pursued with all their might, 
But we put on four legs and beat outright. 








The fifty pretty maids then lay out 
the dinner, which is done full justice 
to, and the whole party set out for 
Modena. And in the Cathedral— 


On the high altar valiant Manfred laid 
The captured tub—with awe, and deep 
devotion 
He and the bishop then orations made ; 
Though what about, none had the slight- 
est notion ; 
Suffice to say, the congregation staid 
Slumbered throughout this soporific po- 


tion. 

Then in the tower they cased the tub in 
cotton, 

Where to this day ’tis seen, all old and 
rotten. 


This closes the canto; and it is to 
the capture of this trophy that the 
long and bloody war that runs through 
the succeeding cantos is attributed. 


CANTO II, 


This canto opens with the arrival 
of two ambassadors from Bologna, 
to treat with the Modenese for the 
restoration of the much-valued tub. 
After a long altercation, the ambassa- 
dors retire without coming to any 
agreement. The Bolognese then de- 
spatch a Doctor Baldi, with authority 
to offer the territory of Grevalcor in 
exchange for thetub. This Grevalcor 
was the scene of the death of the Con- 
sul Pansa, who being murdered there, 
this marshy ground was called (Grave 
cor) Grevalcor. 


Here ages rolling by, it still retains 

Its old time-honored name of Grevalcor ; 
Here bending harvests glad the teeming 

plains, 

Where reeking fens extended once of yore. 
Yet still in vain the rustic toils and drains 

The soft morass exudes at every pore, 
While humid vapours, and a land of bogs, 
Attract a large community of frogs. 


Here, from these sirens of the dikes and 
moats, 
By sluggish streams, enchanting strains 
arise; 
Still summertide prolongs their dulcet notes 
Through one unvarying year of revelries: 
Here every scene Aurora's reign denotes, 
And here the stranger’s plausible surmise, 
When first he sees the people’s yellow faces, 
The golden age through all their features 
traces, 
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This proposition of the ambassador 
the Modenese are inclined to accept, 
but stipulate that they shall not suffer 
the dishonour of having to replace the 
tub themselves ; and while discussing 
this, a messenger trots up to the town 
on an old lame horse, and pastes a 
mortal defiance to the Modenese people 
up to a poplar-tree outside the town. 
The surprise of the Modenese is well 
told :— 


As when the fisher who his net has drawn, 
Eager some scaly prize of worth to take, 
Instead of lobster, cray, or lively prawn, 
Finds a vile rat, or viler water-snake 
Such were the looks the Potta cast forlorn, 
And rubbed his eyes, as if not well awake, 
Then rubbed again, and swore with deep 
vexation, 
Stamped, ground his teeth, and made gesti- 
culation. 


The Potta, however, seeing that war 
is inevitable, prepares for it accord- 
ingly. He enrols the train-bands, and 
writes to the Emperor Frederick and 
to the men of Cremona and Parma to 
join in the Ghibelline alliance. 

From stanza xxviii. to the close 
of the canto, we have a council of 
the gods, in which the Homeric my- 
thology is travestied. This kind of 
humour is peculiar to the Italian 
poets. The superstitions of the old 
pagan mythology were familiar to the 
people; and, from old traditionary 
recollections, the most ignorant were 
intimately acquainted with their de- 
tails, and to show them up to ridicule 
was consequently the favourite aim of 
comic poetry. LBracciolini, a cotem- 
porary of Tassoni’s, has written a 
whole poem on this subject—‘‘ Lo 
scherno dei Dei”—the mockery of the 
gods; and Tassoni gives us enough 
to show that this style was still pa- 
latable even fourteen centuries after 
Christianity had overturned the po- 
pular superstitions. ‘To the English 
reader it may be comparatively new. 
We shall, accordingly, give as nume- 
rous extracts as our limits will allow 
Of : = 


Then Fame, upsoaring high with heavenward 
wing, 
Bears to the court the last Italian news; 
Tells of the bucket to the Olympian king, 
And makes the thunderer tremble in his 
shoes, 
For all the evils that so mean a thing 
May bring about, and thwart his dearest 
views ; 


Jove rings his bells throughout the heavenly 
halls 
And Homer's gods to privy council calls. 


First Phoebus came, all radiant as in Greece, 
Drawn by six horses in an open chaise ; 
In size and color these seemed of a piece, 
Jennets in race, in color chesnut bays: 
He on his collar wore the Golden Fleece, 
Like one of Spain’s grandees on festive 
days ; 
While four-and-twenty maids, all proof to 
scandal, 
Followed behind, and bore Apollo’s sandal. 


Next Pallas, in demeanour far from meek, 
Upon an ambling cob in state progresses, 
In part a Spaniard, and in part a Greek, 
Bare to her knee, in motley garb she 
dresses ; 
And then, to render her costume unique, 
She half lets loose and half confines her 
tresses, 
And at her saddle-bow, in style bizarre, 
Had slung a ponderous mace and scimitar. 


Venus comes next, with her retinue, 
in two coaches :— 


Asthmatic Saturn, victim to catarrhs, 
And subject to a constant diarrhea, 
Rode in a litter, grated up with bars, 
And in a posture that was truly queer. 
A fiery charger bore the impetuous Mars, 
Who makes the beast with frightful 
antics rear, 
With boots and spurs, and corslet sewn 
together, 
And in his hat a scarlet plume and 
feather. 


Ceres and Bacchus next appear, and 
Neptune on a dolphin :— 


Diana could not come. That very morn- 
ing, 
At peep of day, she’d dressed, put on 
her buskin, 
And got clear off the downy pillow, 
scorning 
To wash her linen in the marshes 
Tuscan ; 
So busy was she, that when the sun gave 
warning 
Of night approaching, she was caught 
the dusk in. 
Her mother then, though ironing and 
plaiting, 
Ran from the laundry to attend the 
meeting. 


And Juno, too, was absent. Though a 
queen, 
She was engaged in curling her peruke. 
The Fates that morning, too, could not be 
seen, 
And sent excuses by the Olympian cook ; 
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The three were baking bread in the cuisine, 
And had their spindles, too, to overlook. 
Silenus came, and there, with great pro- 

priety, 
Dilutes the nectar, and maintains sobriety. 


The canto proceeds in this strain. 
Mercury enters with spectacles on 
nose ; and when all are assembled, 
Jove declares the reason of their being 
convened. Mars is for promoting the 
war, and sides with the Modenese. 
Bologna, the learned, is supported by 
Apolla and Minerva; and Bacchus 
declares he will go to either side 
that Venus smiles on. Vulcan grows 
jealous, and a quarrel is about to ensue, 
but Jove, with his threats, subdues the 
uxorious Vulcan and the quarrelsome 
Mars. In the midst of this, Venus slips 
out by a back door, closely followed by 
Mars and Bacchus, and the three 
divinities pass the night on earth, when 
Vulcan is given too good reason to be 
jealous, which, ofcourse, brings the 
chaste muse to a dead halt, and so the 
canto ends. 






CANTO Ill. 


This canto contains the expedition of 
Venus in furtherance of her resolution 
of supporting the Modenese, to the 
island of Sardinia, where she excites 
Hensius the king, illegitimate son of 
the Emperor Frederick, to join with 
the Modenese. The Emperor himself, 
unable to come in person, sends the 
Count Lebronne with a subsidy, and 
the whole of the united forces of the 
Modenese and their allies assembled 
on the plains of Grassoni. The Potta 
has under his command twelve thou- 
sand foot and two thousand horse ; 
King Hensius six thousand foot and 
two thousand horse. The rest of the 
canto is taken up with a long account 
of the leaders of this large army, 
which, though abounding in lively 
sallies, is too local to be generally 
interesting. 


CANTO IV. 


The forces of the Modenese are all 
drawn out on the plain, and proceed 
to the siege of Castel Franco. The 
method of attack may appear peculiar 
to our notions of modern strategy ; 
but in this, as elsewhere, Tassoni has 
only given a little colour to history. 
In the almost constant wars between 
the two cities, when Modena was be- 








sieged by the Bolognese, somewhat 
later than the date of this poem, the 
besiegers used to throw all manner of 
dead animals into the town—among 
others, a dead ass, which, falling into 
one of the fountains, gave it to this 
day the name of ‘‘ Fontana dell’ Asino.” 


The Modenese to the muzzle loaded ; 

A petard aimed directly at the town ; 
They chained a donkey to the cannon-ball, 
And shot away ass, saddle-pack, aud all. 


The mighty engine, with a roar like thun- 
der, 
High in mid air th’ unhappy donkey 
whirled, 
Who on the heads of those assembled under, 
Right in the fort, a ponderous carcase 
hurled. 
The brave defenders swore, with awe and 
wonder, 
The beast had fallen from the upper 
world, 
And looked to heaven with pale and trem- 
bling faces, 
And prayed the gods to rain no more such 
asses, 


The siege is proceeded with, with a 
vigour corresponding to the formida- 
ble nature of this first demonstration. 
Meanwhile, word is brought that the 
people of Reggio had treacherously 
fallen on Rubiera, a dependency of 
the Modenese. The Count di Culag- 
na, a vain-glorious coward, whom we 
shall afterwards meet, volunteers to 
go to its rescue. The king sends 
Gherard, with five thousand foot, who 
sets out at once, and arrives at night- 
fall at Mazzaglia. Here Mars appears 
in the form of Scalandrone, and leads 
them across the ford in the dark, and 
strews leaves in the road of their 
march; so that at morning’s break 
they surprise the men of Reggio, who 
are obliged to throw themselves into 
the fort of Rubiera, where they gal- 
Jantly hold out till they are obliged to 
surrender from sheer starvation ; and 
Gherard returns in triumph to the 
main army. 


CANTO V. 


We now return to the siege of Cas- 
tel Franco, which is vigorously pressed 
on with; and Venus appearing in a 
golden cloud so encourages the Mo- 
denese that the gates are carried by 
storm. His description of the rush of 
an assaulting army, and his resembling 
it to the rush of pilgrims when, during 
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the jubilee that happens every twenty- 
five years, La Porta Santa—a door in 
St. Peter’s, walled up with masonry— 
is thrown down by the Pope in per- 
son—is worthy of notice :— 


As when the Pope, in that high jubilee 
That five long lustrums in their lapse 
bring round, 
Throws down the door, when thousands flock 
to see 
The mother church, and pray on sacred 
ground, 
On pour the pilgrims, one vast human sea, 
Nor post nor pillar can their passage 
bound— 
They sweep along, and he who halts for 
breath, 
By those behind is crushed or trod to death. 


The Potta is determined not to spare 
Castel-Franco, and it is set on fire. 
The Bolognese, hearing of the danger 
in which it was, hasten to its assist~ 
ance ; and Tassoni takes the opportu- 
nity of going through the list of the 
fourteen Guelphic cities that sided with 
Bologna. The principal were Peru- 
gia, Milan, Florence, Ferrara, Raven- 
na, and Rimini. In describing the 
equipage of the Florentines he makes 
an admirable stroke of humour, on 
which the fortunes of the war and the 
capture of King Hensius are made to 
depend : — 


The third in order were the Florentines, 
Five thousand strong, a bold and warlike 
band ; 
Francesco Dini led their glittering lines, 
Joined with Di Bacco in the joint com- 
mand. 
Unknown to men like these were Chian 
wines, * 
Or fowl or game from India’s distant 
strand ; 
Their simple palates scorned delights like 
these, 
And fared on apples, chesnuts, figs, and 
cheese. 


Whole tubs of these were filled up to the 
brim— 
And thus a thousand asses’ packs were 
loaded, 
Lest, on the march, with famine lean and 
grim, 
"Mid Alpine wastes, the army should be 
goaded. 


The tubs were hid with trappings bright and 
trim, 
Whose tinsel gleam no trifling treasure 
boded ; 
And figs and walnuts, to a stranger’s view, 
Gleamed with the wealth of Chili and Peru. 


The leader of the men of Rimini is 
Paolo, the brother-in-law of Francesca 
di Rimini, so celebrated by Dante in 
his *‘ Inferno.” The youth is elegantly 
represented by Tassoni as “ sighing 
like furnace,” and reverting to his ab- 
sent Francesca. The rest of the canto 
is merely an account of the other Bo- 
lognese leaders. 


CANTO VI. 


The two armies engage in battle ; 
and Salinguerra, on the right of the 
Bolognese, and King Hensius, on the 
left of the Modenese army, perform 
various deeds of prowess. King Hen- 
sius, in particular, carries everything 
before him, and overthrows the most 
gigantic of his opponents. Take this 
as a specimen of a man and horse: — 


A huge Petronian next, almost gigantic, 
Who stood some seven feet high, or some- 
what over; 
He an unbitted steed, with many an antic, 
Bestrode, that seemed a demon under cover, 
Like that which drove Saint Anthony half 
frantic—ft 
A fiendish beast, that munched nor hay 
nor clover, 
But fed on human flesh instead of corn, 
With iron teeth, and in his front a horn. 


The king cuts this monster down 
like one of the seven champions, and 
makes his way into the very centre of 
the hostile lines, where the Gonfalone, 
or banner, was planted beside the Po- 
desta. Close to this the asses of the 
Florentines were grazing, and the fol- 
lowers of the king, seeing their glitter- 
ing packs, as above noticed, broke all 
discipline, impatient only to plunder. 
The king is left with only thirty fol- 
lowers, and his retreat is cut off by a 
flank movement. His desperate situa- 
tion is finely described : — 

As when the tiger in his native wood, 

Hemmed in by hunters, sees too late the 

snare, 


* Not of the island of Chios, but of Chiante, a place near Florence, whose vintage 


is still celebrated. 


¢ The visions of St. Anthony are too well known to require notice. 
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He on the pressing peril seems to brood, 

And rolls his eyes with wild and angry 
glare ; 

An instant more, and bounding on in blood, 
To barter life with life is all his care: 

So swept the king, magnanimously great, 

Against the foe, regardless of his fate. 

But after the médst heroic efforts the 

king is taken prisoner. Perinthus, 


then, on the part of the Bolognese, 

waxes valiant; and the Potta, when 

almost intimidated by his prowess, is 

encouraged and inspirited by Bacchus. 
4 


CANTO VII. 

In this canto the battle is still pro- 
longed with various success, Like 
Homer, Tassoni supposes now one 
hero, now another, to bear away the 
palm; and the Diomedes, Ajaxes, 
and Menelauses of the ‘ Iliad,” are 
ably represented i in the ‘* Secchia Ra- 
pita” by the Voluces, Salinguerras, 
and Gherards of,Tassoni. At last, 
Jove, to remove all divine agency from 
the field, sends down Iris to call Mars 
from the battle, who reluctantly obeys; 
and Renoppia coming up with her 
maiden band, seconded by her brother 


Gherard, victory decides in favour of 


the Modenese, and the rout of the 
Bolognese is only saved by the fall of 
night. 


CANTO VIII. 


The news of the capture of King 
Hensius comes to the ears of his fa- 
ther, the emperor, who commissions 
Ezzeline, tyrant of Padua, to arm for 
his rescue. Ezzeline, accordingly, 
equips ten thousand foot and two thou- 
sand horse, and gives the command to 
a prince of the “Morea and we are 
then given a very aidieaer descrip- 
tion of this third army. But amidst 
all this clang of arms, and fatiguing 
descriptions of battle-scenes, Tassoni 
often introduces a little bit of poetry 
worthy of a nobler subject. His de- 
scriptions of sunrise or sunset are par- 
ticularly glowing. Take one of a 
thousand : — 


Now, in the east, Aurora opens wide 
The gate of heaven, and leaves her doting 
lover, 
And, en chemise, she quits old Tethys’ side, 
To walk with ivory feet the waters over. 
Her golden tresses tinge the yellow tide, 
Her snow-white breasts the dancing waves 
discover, 
And at her husband’s glass she rouges o’er 
Her cheeks with some celestial kalydor. 


Scenes from Tassoni. 
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Meanwhile, the two contending ar- 
mies on the banks of the Panaro re- 
main stationary, watching each other, 
for the space of ten days; and the 
council of Bologna, having heard of 
the preparations of Ezzeline in favour 
of King Hensius, sends two ambassa- 
dors to the samp of the Modenese to 
propose the exchange of all the Mo- 
denese prisoners in their possession for 
the tub. But the Potta will only hear 
of setting off the tub against King 
Hensius ; and the negociations are ac- 
cordingly deferred until the ambassa- 
dors can get further instructions from 
Bologna. Meanwhile, they are con- 
ducted to the tent of Renoppia, who 
makes an old blind minstrel sing for the 
amusement of the company. He first 
sings the loves of Endymion and Di- 
ana, but this so offends the chaste 
Renoppia that she makes him break 
off and sing of Lucretia. Even this 
is too improper for such chaste ears ; 
so she bids old Scarpinello stop just as 
he was describing the treacherous at- 
tempt of Tarquin i in perhaps too glow- 
ing colours. These two episodes are 
full of poetical beauty, and were pro- 
bably some juvenile poems of his that 
he thus introduces into the main story. 


CANTO IX. 


The ambassadors having departed 
without being able to come to any 
terms, the ninth canto is taken up 
with a tournament, in which an un- 
known knight, on an enchanted island, 
challenges ‘all comers to tilt and tour- 
nay. This would appear to divert 
the conduct of the poem with an en- 
gagement in which enchantments and 
magic are the only elements of suc- 
cess; but Tassoni has, by an admi- 
rable expedient, rendered the result 
of this tournay highly humorous, as 
well as directly connected with the 
succeeding cantos. The story of this 
engagement is this:—While the two 
armies are lying inactive on the banks 
of the Panaro, a bark sails down the 
stream, and two heralds land, one on 
either side of the river, to declare to 
the two armies that a knight is ready 
to meet all combatants who shall pre- 
sent themselves; presently, a large 
ship appears on the stream, which 
changes into an island, on which is a 
tent. The various leaders of the two 
armies land on this island, and explore 
its various wonders, when, presently, 
the Unknown issues from the tent, 
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attended by one hundred pages, and a 
corresponding retinue. He overthrows 
ccunaa knights in succession, and a 
thousand wonders of enchantment are 
seen, such as the inventive fancy of 
the poets of that day only could have 
conceived. ‘The English reader will 
find the same, or similar, in Spenser's 
‘« Faéry Queen,” and in other imita- 
tions of the romantic school of Italian 
poetry. The ridiculous Titta, whose 
vain-glorious gasconades will form the 
subject of the two succeeding cantos, 
is not confronted by the knight, but 
by a most portentous ass, whose style 
of attack may fairly be considered the 
height of the extravagant :— 


An ass appeared, who had a pair of shoes 
Instead of ears—a string of tripe his tail, 
Swingeing with soup—and oh! those ears 

could bruise 
The strongest mortal with their leathern 
flail ; 
His voice and heels he could expertly use ; 
His hide was adamant—but words must 
fail 
To tell how he could vomit force-meat balls, 
Whose very name my squeamish soul appals. 


First, then, the ass approached the luckless 
fellow, 

Kicked up his heels, and Titta’s flanks 

belaying, 
Swung his huge tail, and then began to 
bellow, 

Till all the island echoed with his braying ; 
Then with his ears he beat him black, blue, 

yellow, 

Now here, now there, those leathern 

flappers swaying ; 

Then turned and thundered, and let fly a 
volle 

Of force-meat balls, that punished Titta’s 
folly. 

This completes the discomfiture of 
poor Titta, and he surrenders to the 
ass, who retires into the tent. The 
Unknown continues thus victorious, 
and for two or three successive days 
overthrows all who encounter him. 
At last a knight, arrayed in yellow, 
with a panther for his crest, appears, 
and, though most unwarlike and timid 
in appearance, he overturns the un- 
known knight. The whole field rings 
with acclamations of applause, and the 
unknown knight surrenders his shield, 
and sends a dwarf to inquire the name 
of his conqueror. The knight of the 
panther replies, that he is the grandson 
of the immortal Don Quixote, and the 
son of Don Phiegethon, by name the 
Count di Culagna, with an account of 

VOL. XXXIV.—NO. CCII. 


whose cowardice Tassoni fills up the 
10th and 11th cantos. The Count di 
Culagna, in return, sends to learn who 
the unknown knight is. He says he 
is Melindo, the son of the Count of 
Vallestra, who, smitten with love for 
Renoppia, is permitted by his father 
to hold a tournament in honour of her 
beauty, and is placed under this spell, 
that the more valiant his opponents are, 
the more easily Will he overcome them ; 
but if confronted by the greatest 
coward on earth, his enchantments 
will be of no avail, and he will be 
defeated by the most pusillanimous, 
contemptible enemy. ‘The Count di 
Culagna is enraged at learning to what 
he is indebted for his victory, and 
becomes the butt and sport of the two 
armies, who are no longer depressed at 
being overcome on such terms. 


CANTO X. 


This and the following canto are 
taken up with the ridiculous displays 
of the Count di Culagna and Titta, 
who, as above observed, are intended 
to represent two of Tassoni’s personal 
— whom he thus bitterly holds 

to ridicule. Culagna, during the 
night following his encounter, is filled 
with wonder and satisfaction at his 
unexpected success, and considers the 
love of Renoppia the least prize such 
a victory should procure for him; and 
though possessing a young and beautiful 
wife at home, he resolves to prefer his 
suit with Renoppia at once. So, at 
morning’s light, 


The count set off to fair Renoppia’s tent, 
Resolved to woo and win with purpose 
sturdy, 
And penned a woeful ditty as he went, 
Grinding the while a squeaking hurdy- 
gurdy ; 
So, thinking that ’twould serve his fond 
intent 
To serenade in language quaint and 
wordy, 
He racked his brains for phrases obsolete, 
That Tuscan rhymers called concise and 
neat. 


The following stanza I have at- 
tempted to render in English as far as 
possible corresponding to the spirit of 
the original, which is made up of ob- 
solete, high-sounding words :— 


And thus he sang:—“ Oh! lustre of this 
sphere, 
Deign with thy love to comble my puis- 
sance, 
2F 
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Who, tilting with th’ oe’rweening cavalier, 
Eftsoons have snibbed his pride and suffi- 
sance ; 
Not in the mortal joust did I appear, 
For argent shields, or eke of his substance ; 
Thereto I came, that thou might yeve be- 
niqne, 
Thyself the guerdon, 
eyne. 


and the palm thine 


While the Count di Culagna is thus 
enamoured with Renoppia, Venus sets 
off to Naples to excite the 
Tareftum to arm for the release of his 
brother king, Hensius, now the pri 
soner of the Bolognese. Her voyage 
along the coast of Italy, from Le ghorn 
to Naples, is one of the most beautiful 
things in this or any other poem. But 
the description of the hurricane that 
she encounters on her voyage, and 
calms afterwards, like Neptune in the 
Eneid, is so celebrated, that we may be 
excused in extracting large ly from it. 
The Zephyr is quie tly filling the sails 
of the Queen of Love, and wafting 
her on her course, when the L ibyan 
wind comes up and desires him at once 
to desist, and leave to him the guidance 
of her bark :— 


Th’ unwarlike Zephyr sighed a gentle puff, 
Nor dared oppose the angry Libyan blast, 
But sent to call his brother Wind more bluff, 
Who slept in snow, cribbed in some Alpine 
waste. 
Old Boreas, chafing at this rude rebuff, 
Lulled, as he listened all with rage aghast ; 
Then swept along with wild tempestuous 
force, 
Upheaving earth and ocean in his course. 


The Libyan saw the North and Western 
brothers 
Booming along the coast with murmuring 
sound, 
Deep in his breast all dastard fears he 
smothers, 
Resolved to fight it out and stand his 
ground ; 
His every breath he draws, 
others 
Each passing puff through Afric’s deserts 
found, 
And sends in haste the aid to importune 
Of some sirocco or a parched simoon. 


and begs from 


The swift sirocco hears the Libyan’s prayer, 
Speeds to his help, and then the strife 
ensues ; 
They weep in wild confusion, earth, sea, 
air, 
And banks of clouds, the light and day 
suffuse. 


Scenes from Tassoni. 
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The Zephyr whirls, and ocean from its lair 
In turmoil heaves, and threatens to con- 
fuse 
All nature's face ; 
swell, 
Defying Joye and Pluto, heaven and hell. 


while Neptune seems to 


Venus is now off the port of Ostia 
when she perceives this tornado, and, 
rebuking the Libyan wind for its 
pre sumption, appeases the w aves, and 
arrives safely at Naples. She assumes 
the form of the ¢ Caserta, 
his half-sister, for whom the Prince 
had felt more than sisterly affection, 
and whom, for fear of 
quences, their father the Emperor had 
separ ated in early life. When the 
Prince hears of his sister’s arrival, he 
hastens to see her, and attempts to 
renew his endearments, but Venus 
repulses such advances, and makes 
him promise to go to the deliverance 
of his brother. Meanwhile, the Count 
di Culagna, seeing in his wife the only 
obstacle to his suit with Renoppia, 
resolves to get her out of the way 
and, returning home, prepares a dose 
of poison for her, which he slips into 
her soup during meals, but she, sus- 
pecting his treachery, dexterously 
changes the bowls, and he takes the 
poison instead of her. After dinner, 
he goes out into the streets, and is 
there taken with the most violent 
retching. The dose was a strong one 
of asafcetida, and the odour is so in- 
sufferable, that he is left almost to die 
alone. At last, a good priest, who 
had lost the sense of smelling, takes 
pity on him, and he is borne home 
on a sort of litter, with long poles. 
His wife, seeing how things have 
turned out, makes off with herself 
to the Modenese camp, where she is 
received with open arms by the valiant 
Titta, who disguises her as a Moorish 
slave, and gives the wronged husband 
the fullest reasons to be je ealous, in 
several scenes that would make the 
fortune of a comedy writer. 


Countess of 


worse conse- 


CANTO XI, 


The Count, in a fury of jealousy, 
accuses his wife of adultery and poi- 
soning; but she so completely turns 
the tables against him, that he is 
obliged to vent his rage on poor Titta, 
who being now in prison for his late 
scandalous intrigue, is unable to reply 
to the Count’s menaces; but being 
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eae liberated by the influence of 
is friends, the Count seeing, the af- 
fair is likely to be serious, changes 
his tone, and, like a second Bob Acres, 
feels his honor completely satisfied. 
But he is not allowed to back out of 
the business that way, and is most 
unwillingly obliged to fake up the 
challenge. But the night before the 
duel, he pretends to be attacked with 
the most violent colic, and all the 
remedies of his physician and friends 
are given him in vain. 


And then, for fear they should the truth sus- 
pect, 
He took the bolus, as if really ill, 
And sighed, and swore it did not take effect, 
And swore again the gripings held him 
still ; 
And bid his friends around his bed collect, 
To see him make his testament and will; 
And sent for one of Death’s most constant 
votaries, 
The famous Nurtalin, the prince of notaries. 


His will is in character with the man. 
He leaves his soul to God, his body 
to his native country—his lance to 
the Cham of Tartary, his shield to 
the Sultan of Soria, his sword to the 
Emperor, his corslet to the Roman 
people; one glove and gauntlet to the 
Queen of the Adriatic, and the rest 
of his goods and chattels in similar 
legacies. But, at last, his courage is 
roused by a few glasses of strong 
malmsey, and he pretends his pains 
are abated, and accordingly prepares 
for the tilt. He encounters Titta, 
and is thrown at the first bout, and a 
little red ribbon escaping from round 
his neck, and falling down his breast, 
he takes it to be the streak of 
blood, and declares himself mortally 
wounded. He is with difficulty reas- 
sured that he is in the land of the 
living, and the canto closes with the 
exultation of Titta, and the sneaking 
cowardice of Culagna. 


CANTO XII, AND LAST. 


Meanwhile, the truce noticed in 
canto viii. has expired, and the war is 
renewed with redoubled fury, and, af- 
ter a long day’s battle, the combatants 
are parted by the night :— 


And had not murky night set in, with sky as 
Dark as the grave, o’er hosts fatigued and 
panting, 
Such deeds had happened as would give a 
bias 
To all our bards. Nor Tasso’s strains en- 
chanting 
Had sung of piteous arms instead of pious; 
With Bracciolin on sacred wood descant- 
ing. 
Marini, his Adonis would have banished, 
And all th’ Orlando Furioso vanished, 


This is an admirable stroke of sa- 
tire. The great Tasso commences his 
‘* Gerusalemme”—‘ Canto l'arme pie- 
tose”—I sing the piteous arms; and 
Bracciolini, a cotemporary of Tassoni, 
styles the cross sacred wood, making 
an equivoque with “Indian wood” 
used in medicinal purposes. The 
Pope sends a legate to treat for peace, 
who, after being scouted by his Guel- 
phic friends, the Bolognese, and well 
received by the Ghibelline Modenese, 
at last effects a cessation of hostilities, 
though on what terms our poet does 
not mention. But as we know from 
history that King Hensius died in 
captivity, and that the tub remained 
in the possession of the Modenese, 
neither party seemed to have gained 
the objects for which they went to 
war, or continued it so long. If then, 
as is most probable, this poem was 
written as a satire against the endless 
wars and divisions with which Italy 
was distractel at that period, its ob- 
ject was most completely obtained, in 
representing both parties ending much 
in the same state in which they began. 
We have only then to conclude in the 
words of Tassoni, and again to request 
the reader's indulgence, for this long 
tresspass :— 


You gentle readers who have heard- me 
through, 
Sometimes with smiles, yet always with 
good-nature, ‘ 

Believe my tale to be both strange and true, 
Its imperfections rest with the narrator. 
Blame not its humour, ’twould possess a gotit, 

Could I more nicely to your palates cater. 

I’ve done my best, and now no more trans- 
gressing, 

Take, reader, mine, and every other blessing. 
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THEIR LAKES AND LEGENDS. 


IN TWO PARTS,.—PART FIRST. 


Tue remarkable feature of the county 
Waterford is the range of the Com- 
meragh mountains; but although their 
bold outline, romantic peaks, and fine 
tintings, as seen from various dis- 
tances, attract the admiring eyes of 
numbers, few, comparatively, of even 
the denizens of the county are ac- 
quainted with the beautiful scenery 
that lies hidden in their interior ra- 
vines and gorges; few are aware of 
even the existence of the lovely little 
Jakes that adorn and diversify their 
recesses. I had myself long resided 
at no great distance from these moun- 
tains, and yet had never so much as 
heard the names of any of their lakes 
(except of the two largest, Coum- 
shingaun and Crotty's Lake), till I 
observed them marked on the county 
map of the Ordnance Survey; and 
my curiosity being thus excited, I 
made an excursion to visit them, the 
remembrance of which, with the beau- 
tiful views, the quiet happy hours, 
and the splendid weather, has often 
since returned upon my thoughts, like 
the imagery of some pleasant dream. 
And if you, courteous reader, love 
mountains, the proud old mountains, 
and care to explore nooks untrodden by 
the general tribe of tourists, why call 
up the aid of the magician fancy, and 
come, let us ramble together—you in 
imagination, I in memory—amid the 
scenes that gave me once so much 
pleasure, and I will be, to the best of 
my humble power, your attentive 
cicerone. 

The Commeraghs (you will per- 
ceive) occupy the central part of the 
Barony of Upperthird, commencing 
three miles from Dungarvan (county 
Waterford), and running north-east 
for seven or eight miles, then sloping 
westward, they terminate at a small 
distance from the river Suir; they 
are a confused series of clustered 
mountains, rather than a regular 
chain ; and though their general range 
is from south to north, still each par- 
ticular height has its ends east and 
west. In some places they meet in 


angles—in others they swell out in 
the middle, and in others form steep 
and horrible precipices, and enclose 
the basins that contain the lakes. 

And now, let us seek the south- 
eastern side of the range, in order to 
visit the largest of the lakes, Coum- 
shingaun. Approaching the Com- 
meraghs from the west, we follow a 
road that skirts their bases; and 
truly they are a sublime spectacle— 
huge masses, rich in various tints; 
broad black shadows of deep ravines, 
contrasting with the bright spaces that 
have caught the sunlight; the dif- 
ferent summits, some sharp and 
peaked, some rounded, some conical, 
some veiled in fleecy clouds, others 
standing out in bold relief against the 
sky. Here the mountains seem to 
recede, there to advance again; and 
some, jutting out abruptly, descend in 
fine promontories to the plain: some 
are brown and bare, and others grey 
with thickly-scattered stones, or green 
with herbage, or yellow with patches 
of furze, but all more or less em- 
purpled with the blossomed heath. 
You perceive, on the tops of many of 
the heights, remarkable heaps of huge 
stones that, from the road _ below, 
exactly resemble the ruins of towers 
and castles, and particularly when 
seen through descending clouds or 
the evening mists. Smith (“ History 
of Waterford,”) thinks they lie too 
loose and too confusedly, to be the 
skeletons of the hills laid bare by 
storms, but rather considers them to 
be the remains of specule or beacon 
heaps, where of old signal fires were 
made to alarm the country; and he 
quotes the “ Aneid,” book iii., verse 
239, and xi. 526, relative to such 
specula. There is, however, no trace 
of fire to be found on these mountain 
heaps; and if they be artificial, I 
should rather suppose them the re- 
mains of sepulchral cairns, now much 
dilapidated by the violence of the 
wintry winds. 

We have reached the foot of the 
mountain under Coumshingaun ; high 
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above, you see a dark, circular, hol- 
low—that is our goal—the Coum, in 
which lies the lake, and it seems to 
you much nearer now than you will 
find it to be in reality. 

Let us ascend. Aye, it is very 
steep, and the day is bright and hot ; 
but take it quietly—you have only a 
two-mile walk before you. For a 
part of the way the grass is pleasant, 
and we can go straight onwards. But 
ever as we climb, the heath and ling 
become tougher and taller, the grass 
thinner, the stones more numerous, 
the dried-up channels of the winter 
floods more deep and frequent; so 
that we can no longer hold a direct 
course, but must deviate into many a 
zig-zag; and still, as we surmount 
each swelling knoll, the dark Coum 
above seems to recede, and the way to 
lengthen before us. 

As we pause to rest and look back, 
what a wide and animating view of 
the country lies beneath us like an 
opened map! And amid the various 
features of the vast landscape, we can 
recognise the Clodiagh River (whose 
source is in the mountains), winding 
away to join the Suir, and the high 
grounds above Curraghmore in the 
distance, with their dusky woods and 
slender obelisk. That insulated conical 
mount you see just opposite to us, and 
near at hand, is Crookane ; it is tilled 
nearly up to the top, and has a large 
green rath upon its side. Now on- 
wards again. Here, near the summit, 
we have, for a little way, the relief of 
a grassy and tolerably level space; a 
sort of rocky chaos succeeds it. Now 
the ground shelves downwards ; we 
descend amid coarse herbage, heath, 
and stones, and now we are in the 
actual Coum, this deep, stern, and 
solitary hollow! and there lies the 
lake, that dark, oval tarn, embosomed 
in cliffs; but such cliffs! so steep, so 
gigantic, so magnificent—could we ever 
attempt to describe them ! 

You are disappointed at first sight 
of the lake ; you think it looks small 
and insignificant, and you turn with 
wonder and delight to the stupendous 
cliff, that rises behind it to a height of 
fourteen hundred feet, and is nearly 
perpendicular, except where it recedes 
a little towards the top. How well 
those narrow belts of thin grass re- 
lieve the hard bare rock, where time 
and storms have worn its surface, 


near the summit, into ridges that 
seem like an irregular succession of 
giants’ stairs. It is indeed magnifi- 
cent, and you will gaze upon it long 
before you can induce yourself to cast 
a glance on any other object. Mid- 
way on the western side is an eagles’ 
eyrie, whence the safely-lodged birds 
sometimes scream forth their cry of 
defiance, till the rocks around ring 
with the sharp echoes—a characteristic 
accompaniment for such a scene. 
The cliffs on each side of this mighty 
one are also very fine—see how they 
slope gradually away round the lake, 
till they meet the more level part of 
the mountain, and blend with it 
there ! 

But we must now bestow our atten- 
tion on the lake. Look at it for 
a while, and you will perceive that it 
is really far from being so insignificant 
as you thought. The Ordnance Sur- 
vey gives its extent as thirty-six acres, 
two roods, ten perches, and it is a 
mile and half in circumference; but 
the great height of the enclosing cliffs 
give it a contracted appearance. 
There is an angler at the opposite 
end—how diminished he looks! you 
may thence judge that from this point 
to that the distance is considerable. 
This is a sombre-looking piece of 
water; it lies so cold and black be- 
neath the far-reaching shadow of the 
cliffs, that it must remind you of the 
Stygian Lake; the depth is said to be 
one thousand feet, and the tempera- 
ture is always icy. It is very difficult 
to get round the lake, for it has no 
strand, and the margin is so covered 
with large stones and fragments of 
rock, that you can ouly make your 
way by skipping and striding over 
some, from one to another, and 
scrambling with feet and hands over 
others. The lake is quite fortified 
with rocks; indeed, that tall rock to 
the west, near the mouth of the Coum, 
is called “ Cashlawn More,” the great 
castle, from its supposed resemblance 
to such an edifice. 

Looking round this great mountain 
hollow, you wonder why it was called 
** The Hollow of the Ants,” for that 
is the translation of Coum Seangan ; 
the name is fancifully derived from 
the many knolls and hillocks that lie 
all about it, and were thought to 
suggest the idea of monstrous ant- 
hills. 
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I had nearly forgotten to point out 
to you a projecting crag on the face 
of the grand cliff behind the lake, and 
about a third of the way up; that 
crag covers the mouth of a cavern, 
called in Irish Shamra an Rupparee, 
“The Robbers’ A partment,” which had 
been, from time immemorial, till 
within the last fifty years, the retreat 
of successive bands of robbers, who 
used to take shelter here after their 
exploits in the lowlands. This cave 
is narrow at the entrance, but expands 
considerably inside, and from the 
steepness of the cliff, and the vicinity 
of the lake below, it seems to have 
been an impregnable fortress. But 
about one hundred and twenty years 
ago a very notorious bandit, the chief 
of the then gang, was compelled to 
surrender, being starved out by a 
vigorous blockade. The peasants say 
that the last of the successive outlaw 
chiefs, about half a century ago, 
buried a large quantity of ill-gotten 
treasure at the foot of a rock some 
thirty yards from the edge of the 

water, ‘but it has remained hitherto 
undiscovered. This cave is now fre- 
quently called  Crotty’s Stable,” 
after William Crotty, a celebrated 
freebooter, who haunted the Com- 
meraghs about eighty or ninety years 
ago, and who, it is said, was accus- 
tomed to convey hither the horses and 
cattle that he and his comrades stole 
in the lowlands, and to hide them in 
this hole, where no one would look 
for any quadruped but a goat, till 
opportunities offered for turning them 
to account. Certainly it must have 
taxed all the ingenuity of Mr. Crotty 
and his merry men to get their four- 
footed prey into this difficult stable. 
But though Crotty might have had 
his out-offices here for his live stock, 
yet for his own proper residence he 
honoured with his preference a cavern 
near a lake, called after him, “ Crotty’s 
Lake,” about a mile north from this 
place. 

Coumshingaun is, by situation and 
aspect, so well adapted for the super- 
natural, that of course it must have 
its legend. Here, in the depths of 
these dark ravines, dwells, as the pea- 
sants firmly believe, a mountain-spirit, 
who is sometimes, but rarely, seen. 
I have been gravely assured by a farm- 
servant, who had lived in this vicinity, 
that a “cdmrade” of his own was 
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going to fish for some of the trout in 
the lake; it was just between the 
two lights” (i.e., the evening twilight, 
a peculiarly eerie time). As he was 
passing near a patch of heath, he saw 
some unusual appearance ; approached 
cautiously, and beheld, lying in the 
midst of it, a being which he at once 
knew to be the spirit. It appeared, 
said my informant, in the form of a 
big man—“as big as a horse”— 
naked, but covered all over with thick, 
short, brown hair, like the hide of a 
brown horse, and lay quietly stretched 
out at fuli length in the attitude of re- 
pose. The astonished rustic ‘ took 
the full of his eyes of him” at a re- 
spectful distance, and then ran off to 
call his friend, my deponent, who was 
not far away at the time. They pro- 
ceeded together to the spot; but when 
they reached it, the strange being was 
gone: yet the dint he had made in the 
heath was still quite visible. 

Now, though you laugh so heartily 
at the pair of Paddies—at one, for his 
credulity, and at the other, for his 
imaginativeness, on which the sombre 
solitude, and the memory of oft-re- 
peated tales had operated—let us see 
whether this legendary creature be 
not, instead of mere vulgar Irish, the 
long-descended offspring of a very an- 
cient myth. Is he not cognate with 
the satyrs, those wild, hairy dwellers 
of caves and deserts, in whom the 
polished Greeks and strong-minded 
Romans believed? But you object 
that the satyrs had the horns, hoofs, 
and tails of goats. True ; yet, in the 
purest ages of Grecian art, the sculp- 
tor assigned to them a perfect human 
form, with a very small, scarcely per- 
ceptible, tail. The more animalised 
form is of later date; and I appeal to 
your impartial judgment, whether our 
mountain-satyr be not a finer concep- 
tion than the goat-like satyrs of the 
classics ?—from whom, however, I do 
not believe him descended, but from a 
more ancient source (the same, in fact, 
whence sprung the classic satyrs them- 
selves)—from the east, the cradle of 
all mythology. The ourang-outang is 
the prototype of the species; and 
Pliny ranks satyrs among the monkey 
tribes. The Hindoos still worship a 
large monkey-god, named Hanuman, 
as the hero of some mythological vic- 
tories. In the Jewish superstitions 
(real Orientalisms) we meet with crea- 
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tures analogous to satyrs—viz., the 
Saarim, hairy demon-spirits, dwelling 
in desolate places, of whom the Rab- 
bins say, that they partake of the hu- 
man nature ; but the Sabbath coming 
on during their formation, and the 
work of creation ceasing, they were 
left imperfect ; wherefore, hating the 
light of day, they fled to woods and 
mountains to conceal themselves, and 
sometimes issue thence to injure man- 
kind, whom they envy for their supe- 
riority. 

So much for the dwellers of the 
mountains ; and now for the inhabi- 
tants of the waters, for the lake might 
be jealous of the coum, if it had not 
its share of legendary lore. Thus, 
then, the lake itself is said to be 
haunted by a supernatural water-ser- 
pent of monstrous length and bulk, 
having a horse’s head and mane :* and 
there are those who will aver that 
sometimes in the deepening gloom 
of twilight, sometimes beneath the 
glimpses of the moon, the serpent is 
seen to rise from the bottom of the 
lake, and disport himself upon its dark 
surface, rearing his equine head, and 
wreathing his enormous coils. 

Though a similar superstition at- 
taches to almost every Irish lake, it 
cannot be indigenous in a country 
wholly free from the existence of any 
of the serpent tribe. We must attri- 
bute it to a foreign source—the early 
Scandinavian visitants of Ireland. In 
their mythologies, a water-demon, 
called the great serpent of Mid- 
gard, plays a distinguished part; he 
is represented as the offspring of their 
evil spirit, as dwelling in the ocean, 
and encircling the habitable earth with 
his gigantic folds; he agitates the 
waves with his tail, and causes storms 
by the violence of his motions. And 
his origin is in the East: there the 
remembrance of the deluge being 
caused by sin, brought into the world 
by the serpent, gives rise to the legends 
of demon water-serpents that we find 
in all Oriental mythologies, and adopt- 
ed thence into European supersti- 
tions. 

We have lingered long enough be- 
side this haunted lough: let us emerge 
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from the Coum, descend the steep, 
and take a view, as best we may, of 
the mountains. 

Westward from Coumshingaun, 
you may perceive a somewhat insu- 
lated, cone-shaped eminence ; it is 
called Carrig-a-pipera (the Piper’s 
Rock), in memory of a poor wander- 
ing musician, who there met with a 
melancholy death. He was returning 
to his home in the lowlands from some 
mountaineer’s wedding-feast, but lost 
his way in a snow-storm, and perished, 
When the corpse was discovered, his 
pipes were “ girt on,” and in order for 
playing ; whence it is supposed, that 
when he found himself in imminent 
danger on that inhospitable rock, he 
hoped, by playing as loudly as possiy 
ble, to attract the attention of some 
herdsman of the hills, or some return. 
ing sportsman, to his forlorn condition, 
In winter, or even late in autumn, in 
bad weather, it is a service of danger 
to ramble amid the Commeraghs: 
there are treacherous morasses, chasms 
like pitfalls, suddenly-swelling rivers, 
no certain path, but many certain 
perils. 

Look on a little farther westward 
still. How beautifully the view of the 
mountain summits is enlivened and di- 
versified by the fine waterfall that 
dashes over the perpendicular cliff. It 
is the cascade of the river Mahon. 
Above the fall is the hollow, called 
*Coum Mahon,” where the river 
rises from several springs, whose con- 
tributions unite into one stream that 
flings itself over the steep, and runs 
down the mountain, expanding to a 
respectable breadth, waters fields and 
meadows, passes the petty town of 
Kilmacthomas, and after a course of 
seven or eight miles, falls into the sea 
at Bonmahon Bay. 

From the source of the Mahon in 
yonder Coum, for a distance of nearly 
three miles, it flows through a rocky 
channel in a most rude wilderness ; 
but from the end of that distance, for 
about another mile, down to a stone 
bridge near the bounds of Fews 
Parish, the banks of the stream have 
been tastefully planted by the proprie- 
tor, Coionel Palliser, and form a lovely 


* It is a curious coincidence, that all the sea-serpents described as seen in the 
Hyperborean seas by Pontoppidan and others, and even that lately seen in southern 
latitudes by Captain M‘Quea, have a mane. 
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bit of scenery, that is doubly pleas- 
ing from the force of contrast. You 
will be delighted with a stroll through 
this sweet glen, so let us enter by the 
style near the stone bridge. Here, 
between the wooded banks, the Ma- 
hon flows, brawling through the chaos 
of great stones that would impede its 
progress, but overleaping them all in 
the vigour of its translucent tide. 
Follow this narrow path that winds 
through the trees, undulating, but still 
always fising as we go forward against 
the stream. Here and there a piece 
of rock lies on the margin, one clad 
with ivy, or crested with heath, an- 
other grey with lichens, or wholly 
bare and dark. Observe the skill 
displayed in the arrangement of the 
foliage, the light and feathery reliev- 
ing the dark and heavy; the groups 
of glossy laurels, and at intervals the 
mountain-ash bending its scarlet ber- 
ries to the water. This rustic bridge 
is a graceful, though simple ornament 
to the scene. Among the rhododen- 
drons and copper-beech of that little 
islet, you may perceive a large table- 
like stone, partly supported by other 
stones—does it not look like a crom- 
lech? What beautiful glimpses we 
catch above the trees of the bright 
waterfall and the mountain tops! 
And now this second rustic bridge 
marks the end of the plantation. 
Looking up beyond it, you can trace, 
for some distance, the wild stony bed 
of the Mahon towards its source—the 
greatest possible contrast to the syl- 
van glen. 


We will start anew from the large 
rath on the lands of Croagh (north of 
the modern church of Kilrosanty), 
and a fine specimen of a rath it is; 
its entrance is still so distinct, and its 
stone-faced and encircling double- 


ditch so perfect. On aknoll, at some 
distance east from the rath, stands a 
group of three erect stones (perhaps 
some ancient memorial). The knoll 
is named in the Ordnance Map * Crot- 
ty’s Rock,” and probably that famous 
robber, beforementioned, might have 
occasionally lurked there; but his 
favourite resort, the actual “ Crotty’s 
Rock,” par excellence, is a remarkable 
pinnacle over Crotty’s Lake, of which 
hereafter. 

Moving westward, the mountain 
scenery opens before us in all its va- 
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riety of light and shade. On the 
north-west you see the dark height of 
Seefinn, i.e., “ Finn’s Seat,” named 
after our Irish hero, Fionn, or Finn, 
the great general of the Fenians, in 
the third century, who, according to 
local tradition, followed the game, a 
mighty hunter in these wilds; and on 
such occasions dined, al fresco, from 
the provisions in his scrip, spread on 
a large flat stone, still pointed out as 
«Finn's table.” Here, say the pea- 
sants, Finn dropped some of the 
leeks that formed a part of his simple 
repast ; and they took root and grew, 
and do grow there still, to furnish an 
ocular demonstration and incontestible 
proof that Finn did dine there, and 
had leeks for dinner—the said leeks 
being wild garlic. 

Beneath Seefinn, along the breast 
of the mountain, you may see from 
where you stand, a kind of bare brown 
track or space, as it seems: it is call- 
ed Barnavadhera, or ‘The Dog's 
Gap.” Tradition says that at a re- 
mote period two extensive woods 
stretched from the east and west, and 
nearly met there, being separated only 
by that gap; and that one day, in 
those good old times, a fox was started 
from Tramore (eight miles from Wa- 
terford), and was hunted all the way 
to that spot—a prodigious run, indeed ; 
for, measured on the map, Tramore is 
twenty miles from Barnavadhera, as 
the crow flies, without calculating 
turnings and windings, and uphill work 
in the rugged mountains. Just at the 
space between the woods, poor Rey- 
nard was pulled down ; and the owner 
of the dog that killed him hung the 
prey upon a tall rock, and requested 
of all present to call the spot thence- 
forth “ The Dog’s Gap,” in honour of 
his hound’s achievement. 

Since those days the Gap has ob- 
tained an evil celebrity, as the scene 
of some tragical deaths of bewildered 
wanderers, the most recent of which, 
I have heard, occurred a few winters 
ago. Three peasants, inhabitants of 
one of the glens of the Commeraghs, 
who had been attending a funeral, 
were returning home, when night 
closed upon them. They pursued 
their difficult way amid a most severe 
frost, till at midnight they reached the 
Dog’s Gap, and there two of them, 
completely exhausted, lay down to die. 
The third, however, who was active 
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and hardy, took the lightest of his 
distressed companions on his back, 
desiring the other to keep heart—he 
would return with help for him; and 
thus laden, the adventurous fellow 
managed to scramble safely down a 
most precipitous, rugged, and danger- 
ous goat-track, and made his way to 
a house about a mile distant, where he 
deposited his half-dead burden in the 
care of some of the inmates, while he 
induced the others to accompany him 
back to the Dog’s Gap in search of 
the sufferer he had been obliged to 
leave there. But, alas! when they 
reached the spot, they received no an- 
swer to their repeated shouts. The 
silence was ominous—the thick dark- 
ness was disheartening ; they searched 
the frozen ground by the aid of their 
bogwood torches, and at length found 
the unfortunate man lying dead close 
by one of those rude square pillar- 
stones of pagan times, called “ Dal- 
lans.” He had crawled to it in hopes, 
apparently, of obtaining some little 
shelter, and expired beside the lone and 
nameless stone that marked, perhaps, 
the long-forgotten grave of some an- 
cient chief. 

To the south of the Dog’s Gap is 
a horrible precipice named Coum Yag 
(or Eag), “The Hollow of Death,” 
which is noted for having been fatal 
to a poor herdsman, who, attempting 
to follow some daring stragglers from 
his flock, missed his footing, fell over 
the steep from a dizzy height, and was 
dashed to pieces among the rocks be- 
low. 

I had nearly omitted to point out to 
you, on a mountain's brow, eastward 
of us, the hollow called Coum Tay, 
wherein the river Tay rises, which, 
running eastward for about eight 
miles, joins the sea near Stradbally. 

Would you like to hear something 
of the former race that once trod 
these high lands as their lords? From 
the beginning of the fifteenth century 
to the close of the seventeenth, this 
south-eastern side of the mountains 
was the property of a family called, 
popularly, the O’Briens of the Silken 
Bridle, from the handsome appear- 
ance they made whenever they rode 
abroad. They were of the same stock 
as the House of Thomond, being 
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equally descended from Teigue, son of 
Brien Boru. Turlough O’Brien, who 
was inaugurated King of Thomond in 
1367, was deposed by his nephew 
srien, and took refuge with Gerald, 
Earl of Desmond. Subsequently James, 
son of Gerald (and afterwards Earl 
of Desmond), having obtained from 
King Henry V. a grant of the lands 
of Commeragh (including the parish 
of Kilrosanty), in 1415, he gave them 
in the same year to the heirs of Tur- 
lough O’Brien for a feudal estate. 
Among the different branches of the 
O'Briens, “ Mahon” was a common 
baptismal name ; and hence the river 
Mahon, which flows through the lands 
they held, seems to have derived its 
appellation. 

The O’Briens of the Silken Bridle 
possessed several castles in this vici- 
nity; but of them nothing now re- 
mains save the remembrance of 
their sites, excepting, however, the 
the ruins of Barnakill Castle. One 
of those edifices, the Castle of Com- 
meragh, stood a mile north-east of the 
present Church of Kilrosanty ; an- 
other was about a mile distant from 
Commeragh Castle, but on the other 
side of the Mahon, at a place called 
Furrileigh. Those feudal rulers are 
said to have held the reins of power 
with an iron grasp. Near the site of 
Commeragh Castle isa large field of 
peculiar fertility, which the peasants 
point out as having been the place of 
interment for all the unlucky vassals 
who incurred their lord’s displeasure, 
and these, they say, were not a few; 
for even trivial offences were punished 
by summary execution on the gallows” 
that stood ever ready in front of the 
castle; and the bodies of the con- 
demned were then as summarily con- 
signed, uncoffined, to the field of 
burial. 

The Lords of the Silken Bridle, 
notwithstanding ‘their strong hand 
over their retainers (in which they 
were by no means singular) were great 
benefactors to the Augustinian abbey 
at Abbeyside, near Dungarvan (found- 
ed by the M‘Graths), and possessed 
the rectorial tithes of the parish. 

In the seventeenth century three 
brothers O’Brien resided in the cas- 
tles before mentioned; one at Com- 


* The gallows was a frequent appendage to feudal strongholds. 
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meragh, another at Furrileigh, the 
third at Barnakill. Of the two for- 
mer the country people have pre- 
served some disagreeable stories of 
their ferocity; but of O’Brien of 
Barnakill, a man of reckless bravery, 
they relate an anecdote, the date of 
which it is difficult to determine from 
their details. The tale runs thus. 
The Desmonds made a predatory ex- 
cursion into the territory of the Le 
Poers* (maternal ancestors of the 
Marquis of Waterford), who, of 
course, mustered their forces to repel 
the invaders, and retake the spoils. 
The O’Briens took part with the Le 
Poers, and collected their retainers, 
under their appropriate banner, the 
naked arm and dagger, with the 
O’Brien war-cry, “ Lam lauder aboo,” 
“The strong hand upermost!” The 
belligerents came to blows somewhere 
near Kilmacthomas, on the banks of 
the Mahon. Both parties fought 
desperately ; and during the fray, 
O’Brien of Barnakill, who was clad 
in blue, frequently sought out the 
chief of the Desmonds, and measured 
swords with him ; but each time they 
were separated by the mingling masses 
of the fight, before either had gained 
any advantage over the other, though 
they had mutually tested each other's 
prowess. In the heat of action, the 
combatants continually shifting their 
ground, the bloody tide of battle roll- 
ed along the banks of the river, till it 
reached a road near the present Ro- 
man Catholic chapel of Fews, about 
a mile and a-half from Kilmacthomas, 
There the parties halted, and finding 
that each had suffered severely, while 
neither could claim the victory, the 
leaders held a parley, and finally 
agreed that hostilities should cease, 
and the survivors return home, each 
side keeping whatever share of the 
spoil, plundered or rescued, was then 
in its possession. Just as the treaty 
was ¢Otigluded, a horse of one of the 
Desmonds became restive, plunging 
and rearing in such a manner that the 
rider was obliged to stoop forward to 
soothe and restrain him. One of the 
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Poers, perceiving the position of the 
embarrassed Geraldine, took advan- 
tage of it to shoot him through the 
shoulders. Desmond’s men, on wit- 
nessing this dastardly act, shouted 
aloud their battle-ery, ‘ Shannet- 
aboo!” in tones of disgust and vindic- 
tive rage, and charged the Le Poers 
with such fury that almost the whole 
of the Poer band was cut to pieces. 
Tradition says that seventeen of the 
Le Poer,tribe bearing the name of 
John, were among the slain; and the 
road which was the scene of the re- 
newed conflict was so crowded with 
dead bodies as to be impassable ; and 
to this day it is popularly called “Bo- 
reen-na-gurp,” ‘The Road of the 
Corpses.” 

O’Brien mustered the remnant of his 
followers, and marched them from the 
ground. The Desmonds, who re- 
mained victors of the field, prepared to 
follow his example ; and when their 
men were gathering under their bat- 
tered banner, some of them bitterly 
reproached the leader, that while so 
many of their friends lay dead, and all 
the survivors were more or less wound- 
ed, he alone had escaped untouched— 
whence they inferred that he had not 
fairly shared their dangers, but had 
avoided the sword of the enemy. The 
Desmond looked over the scene of car- 
nage towards the quarter where the 
men of Commeragh were just receding 
from sight, and, pointing to O'Brien, 
exclaimed, ** Na dearfa fear an cota 
ghorm e sin” —* Ah! that man yonder 
in the blue coat would not say that/”— 
alluding to the sharp encounters they 
had had together during the day. 

The difficulty as to the chronology 
of this event is, that the narrators give 
it as occurring in 1692 or 3. Now, 
the last person who assumed the title 
of Desmond, i. e., Gerald, nephew of 
James, the Sugan Earl of Desmond, 
died in the Imperial Service in 1632, 
and had finally quitted Ireland long 
before. From the nature of the cir- 
cumstances, it seems most likely to 
have taken place during the trouble- 
some times of the Sugant Earl, who 








* The Powers’, or Le Poers’ country, lay principally in the barony of Upperthird, 
in the adjoining portion of the barony of Decies, and in part of Middlethird, 


county Waterford. 
t Sugan, a straw rope. 
designated a man of straw. 


This Earl James being considered only a pretender, was 
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being set up by the Geraldines in op- 
position to the English, in whose 
hands the real heir, his cousin, was re- 
tained a hostage, made the south of 
Trelandascene of constant commotion; 
but as he was taken and carried pri- 
soner to England, in May, 1601, that 
would push back the Battle of Boreen- 
na-gurp at least ninety years from the 
traditional date. 

In the civil discords of the seven- 
teenth century, the O’Briens of the 
Silken Bridle lost the whole of their 
possessions by forfeiture, in conse- 
quence of their adherence to James II. 
The last O’Brien of Barnakill Castle 
went to France, and joined the Irish 
Brigade, in the ranks of which he 
proved that he had not degenerated 
from the courage of the hero of Bo- 
reen-na-gurp ; for of him rural tradi- 
tion relates that he fought at the battle 
of Blenheim, and that when, during 
the action, the Prince of Holsteinbeck 
with ten battalions crossed a rivulet 
to attack a French post, O'Brien ani- 
mated his comrades to charge the 
Holsteiners so vigorously, ere they had 
time to form after crossing the stream, 
that they were thrown into confusion, 
and the Prince himself was taken pri- 
soner, mortally wounded. O'Brien 
also received a severe wound, notwith- 
standing which, when the Holstein 
troops, supported by some Hanoverian 
horse, renewed the attack, he with his 
countrymen met them so gallantly, 
that the Germans were again driven 
back. Then Marlborough found it ne- 
cessary to come to the rescue with 
some fresh squadrons, and, uniting 
with the Holsteiners, forced the enemy 
to give way. The wounded O’Brien 
was active and daring as ever, in as- 
sisting to cover the retreat of the 
French ; and, as they retired, he faced 
Marlborough’s troops, and, at the 
highest pitch of his voice, shouted de- 
fiance to the Duke, daring him to 
pursue them. He is said also to have 
fought against Marlborough subse- 
quently at Malplaquet, and to have 
evinced the most desperate valour. I 
have not learned what was his ultimate 
fate, but he never returned to Ireland; 
for the decree of forfeiture against all 
the O’Briens of the Commeraghs was 
complete, and no restitution was ever 
made to them or any of their descend- 
ants; and now they are fading so fast 
from memory, that it is difficult to 


glean any anecdotes of them, even on 
the very lands that so long owned their 
sway. It is only a few very old coun- 
try people who have any recollection 
of their existence, though they were 
once the theme of song. An intelli- 
gent and well-informed man, a school- 
master in a village at the foot of one of 
the mountains, told me that, when he 
was a child, a poor forlorn woman 
used to come to his father’s house, (in 
county Tipperary) and recite an elegy 
on one of the ancient O'Briens of Com- 
meragh, in which he got credit for the 
most amiable qualities, but unfortu- 
nately my informant could not recall a 
single line of it; and it is now pokey 
wholly lost, which is to be regretted, 
as those kinds of old poems (the com- 
positions of the family bard, or the 
keener at the wake) generally con- 
tained curious scraps of local history 
and genealogy. There is something 
pathetic in the idea of the “ poor for- 
lorn woman” reciting to peasants for 
bread, the elegy of one of a once pow- 
erful family, so long after their fall 
and exile. 

As Barnakill Castle derives an inte- 
rest from its connexion with the war- 
like O’Brien, let us pay itavisit. We 
shall find it by proceeding a mile south- 
east of the present church of Kilro- 
santy. Local tradition affirms it to 
have been built in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, before the O’Briens received the 
grant of the lands, and to have been 
older than the castles of Comeragh, or 
Furrileigh. It is as ugly a ruin as I 
ever saw, standing gaunt and bare in 
an open field ; yet, even but a century 
back, it was sheltered by the remains 
of the ancient wood from which it de- 
rived its now inapplicable name, Bar- 
nakill—* The gap of the wood.” How 
unpicturesque is the structure !—a 
high, narrow parallelogram, pierced all 
over with innumerable small square 
arrow-holes—no trace of a tower to 
adorn its bareness, the entrance demo- 
lished, and ugly little, narrow, round- 
headed windows. The inside is a mere 
shell. You see a large hole near the 
middle window of the lower row?— 
that is the work of “ money diggers.” 
For, from time immemorial, rumour 
has asserted that the last of the 
O’Briens buried treasure in or near 
that spot, where frequent searches 
have been made for it but in vain; it 
is guarded by faithful, invisible spirits, 
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doubtless till some true descendant of 
the old stock comes to recover it. 
Still sometimes an adventurous seeker, 
confiding in spells, or in a happy con- 
junction of planets, does steal at mid- 
night to this black ruin, and muttering 
a charm, puts down his lantern on the 
grave-like heaps of rubbish, and begins 
to dig. But, just as he gets to a cer- 
tain depth, despite of spell or lucky 
hour, strange sounds are heard to issue 
from the clump of ivy in the opposite 
cornerm; and if the intruder disregards 
that warning, he is assailed by a sharp 
pelting of stones from an_ invisible 
hand, which soon compels him to fly 
from the haunted spot. The result of 
every search is the same—the rustling 
of the ivy, the scream of an owl, the 
fall of a tottering stone—these, amid 
darkness and solitude, evince to an al- 
ready excited imagination the jealous 
care of the guardian spirits. The be- 
lief in the buried treasure is fostered 
by the circumstance that, a few years 
ago, a large quantity of amber beads, 
lying in a close heap together, was 
ploughed up in a field very near the 
castle. They appear to have been de- 
votional beads, the connecting strings 
of which had decayed in the ground ; 
and most probably they had belonged 
to some of the inhabitants of this 
stronghold ; but when, or why buried, 
it would be difficult to conjecture. 
And now let us turn our stepsnorth- 
ward, to visit “ Crotty’s Lake” and 
mountain. We will ascend from the 
bridge of Sruh-na-gower* (* The goat’s 
stream’’) where two rivulets unite their 
waters, that you may see gushing down 
the steep in two separate streams. 
You perceive, far above, that very tall, 
sharp, isolated spike of rock? That is 
* Stola Grottagh,” or Crotty’s pyra- 
mid, and just under it lies the lake. 
You find this ascent more agreeable 
than that of Coumshingaun—it is less 
steep, the grass richer, and is begem- 
med with pretty, and not common wild 
flowers—orchis, and varieties of speed- 
wells, and many others ; and our eyes 
and ears are refreshed by the sight and 
sound of those two gladsome streams. 
Of these the more western is Sruh-na- 
gower—the other Ishga Solus, “ The 
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water-light.” Nothing could be more 
descriptive than the appellation of this 
rivulet ; it is so clear, so sparkling, 
that ever and anon it seems to emit 
flashes of light. That young larch 
plantation round the carrig-dhu, or 
black rock, and that dark mass, the 
** Burnt Rock,” are picturesque acces- 
sories to the scene. 

As we surmount knoll after knoll, 
thinking each must be the last (like the 
difficulties we encounter in life with an 
object in view), the way becomes more 
rugged, just as it did in Coumshin- 
gaun, and, what is worse, full of plashy 
places, where you might fall in a 
minute, as I did once, and got wet 
through. 

Here we are at last, just over 
Crotty’s Lake ; it is utterly unlike 
that of Coumshingaun, and decidedly 
inferior. It does not lie in a Coum, 
enclosed by fine cliffs, but is a mere 
depression of the mountain’s brow ; it 
is small (containing but eleven acres), 
of an irregular form, and appears to 
have been formerly larger, but di- 
minished by filling up with the debris 
from the rock in the rere and the sur- 
rounding high ground. The margin 
is neither grassy nor rocky, but simply 
stony. Immediately behind it rises, 
abrupt and perpendicular, the pinnacle 
called * Crotty’s Rock,” and some- 
times  Crotty’s Stool,” from its 
having been the look-out station of 
that famous outlaw. And never did 
soaring eagle choose a finer eyrie. 
From the top of this peak the outlaw 
could look over great part of the 
county Waterford, and into the coun- 
ties of Tipperary, Kilkenny, and even 
Wexford, and trace the line of sea- 
coast in the distance—a_ splendid 
panorama !—and from that vantage- 
post, scanning the country in all direc- 
tions, he could become aware of the 
approach of danger, long before a 
pursuer could reach his abode. And 
now, while we are gazing up at the 
robber’s really sublime seat, a raven 
perches on it, croaking hoarsely—the 
sole sound amid the solitude, as if to 
remind us, by his gibbet note, of 
Crotty’s ultimate fate. 

An account of this bandit is given 
in “Treland Sixty Years Ago ;” and 








* So called by the people of the place; but in the Ordnance Map it is named 


Sruh na Vroghan. 





It is on the road from Dungarvan to Carrick-on-Suir. 
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to that I will refer you; but in the 
interim, while we are on the spot, 
I will discourse somewhat of him, 
and tell you some anecdotes, which 
exist only as oral tradition. 

William Crotty flourished some 
eighty or ninety years ago ; he was a 
native of a place called Russelstown, 
in the county Waterford, near Clon- 
mel, and, at an early age, became 
notorious for his daring robberies, 
and his skilful avoidance of capture. 
In order to place himself above or- 
dinary risks, he took up his residence 
here, on this mountain top, and hence 
he issued on his nocturnal expeditions, 
His abode was in a deep subterranean 
cavern, near the foot of the rocky 
pinnacle, and down its dark throat he 
descended to his lair, a kind of natural 
chamber below, by means of a rope. 
It is difficult to find the entrance to it 
among the crags ; and what a cha- 
racteristic scene for a robber’s den! 
Does it not forcibly remind you of 
Virgil’s description of the Cave of 
Cacus ?— 


* Jam primum saxis suspensam hanc aspice rupem ; 
Disjectz procul ut moles, desertaque montis 
Stat domus, et scopuli ingentem traxere ruinam. 
Hic spelunca fuit vasto submota recessu,” &c. 


ENEID, viii. 


Is it not strikingly appropriate ? 

Crotty had associated with his wild 
fortunes a female, popularly termed 
his wife, and a small band of con- 
federates, whom, however, he never 
permitted to share his mountain fast- 
ness, considering them more service- 
able to his plans while located among 
the population, than if isolated in his 
solitude. But there was always some 
appointed place of rendezvous, where 
he met his men, and directed their 
proceedings. His lieutenant (so to 
speak) was one David Norris, who 
enjoyed his confidence, though Mrs. 
Crotty, with a true woman’s penetra- 
tion, early discerned that he was not 
sincerely attached to her hero, whom 
she frequently warned to beware of 
Norris, lest, if trusted too far, he 
might betray his captain. 

| have heard two very opposite 
characters of Crotty—according to 
one, he was cruel and rapacious, and 
a reckless murderer ; according to the 
other, he abstained from blood, and was 
a dashing kind of Robin Hood, sharing 
generously with the poor what he had 
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taken valiantly from the rich. The 
former character is given traditionally 
by the gentry, the class that had suf- 
fered from his depredations ; and the 
latter by the peasantry, whose too 
ready sympathy with offenders is one 
of the misfortunes of this unhappy 
country. But it is agreed on all 
hands that Crotty was a most des- 
perate and indefatigable robber ; his 
very name was a word of terror, and 
many attempts were made, but in 
vain, to bring him to justice. 

Norris and his wife had been bribed 
to betray Crotty, and they constantly 
gave information of his movements to 
the authorities. On one occasion, 
when Norris had reported that Crotty 
had retired, much fatigued, to his 
cavern, and intended to remain there 
till quite refreshed, a party of military, 
accompanied by a magistrate, marched 
thither as secretly as possible, and 
formed a strict blockade round the 
entrance of the cave, hoping that the 
robber, unconscious of their vicinity, 
would in due time emerge from his 
shelter, and fall into their hands. 
Their leaguer, however, continuing 
much longer than they had calculated, 
the magistrate, and the officer in com- 
mand of the party, began to suspect 
they had been misinformed, and that 
Mr. Crotty was in fact “not at 
home.” But being unwilling to aban- 
don the ground too easily, they offered 
a large reward to any soldier who 
would volunteer to descend into the 
cavern and explore its secrets. It 
was a service of danger, and the men 
held back; at length one of them, 
induced by the reward, and perhaps 
by the conviction of Crotty’s absence, 
came forward and offered himself for 
the enterprise. It was arranged that 
he should be lowered cautiously, so as 
to be enabled to reconnoitre as he 
descended and thus be aware of the 
outlaw, if below, before he came 
within his reach ; and then, on making 
a signal, he was to be quickly drawn 
up again. The soldier stuck pistols 
in a waist-belt, took a torch of bog- 
wood in his hand, and having a stout 
rope well secured round his body, and 
managed by the most expert among 
his comrades, he was gradually lowered 
down into the black den. The ad- 
venturer looked carefully below, cast- 
ing around the light of his torch ; 
there was no sign of any living thing. 
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He descended still, and reached the 
bottom. Then suddenly he was seized 
from behind by an iron grasp, and a 
hand, passed over his shoulder, com- 

ressed his throat almost to strangu- 
lea. The torch fell from his hold, 
but continuing to burn on the ground, 
discovered the fierce yet mocking face 
and blazing eye of the rapparee, who 
now confronted him, armed to the 
teeth. Our luckless soldier thought 
that his last hour was come; but to 
murder him would have been contrary 
to Cretty’s interest, as it would have 
betrayed to the besiegers the fact that 
he was in his lair ; wherefore, keeping 
a choking gripe of his prisoner's 
throat, the robber told him that if he 
attempted to convey the least signal to 
his comrades above, he would stab 
him to the heart; but that, on the 
contrary, his forfeit life should be 
spared, if he complied with his cap- 
tor’s wishes. The soldier, in the 
agonies of suffocation, made a sign of 
assent, and Crotty, relaxing his grasp, 
bound him by a terrific oath that, on 
his return to his party above, he 
would assure them he had examined 
the cavern and found it empty, which 
would be readily believed, from the 
fact of himself returning unscathed. 
But the outlaw impressed upon him 
strenuously that if, when out of his 
reach above, he violated his oath, and 
betrayed him, he sealed his own doom, 
Crotty’s gang would follow him to 
the ends of the earth, and put him to 
a miserable death. When the soldier 
had recovered himself after his rough 
handling, he gave the signal for his 
reascent, and when drawn up again to 
the welcome daylight, he assured the 
magistrate and the officer that no one 
was below ; on which information the 
party broke up their blockade, and 
departed without further delay. The 
truth eventually transpired, by Crotty 
boasting to Norris of his adventure, 
and relating that, when near the 
mouth of his cave, and about to 
emerge, he had heard a sound that 
alarmed him, and he noiselessly de- 
scended, and hid himself in a nook, 
from which he pounced on the ex- 
plorer. 

At another time, Norris ascertained 
that Crotty, being too much exhausted 
after some desperate exploits to climb 
the mountain, intended to pass the 
night in the house of his sot disant 
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wife’s brother, at a village called Cur- 
riheen ; and the traitorous comrade 
immediately despatched the _ intelli- 
gence to Mr. Hearn of Shanakill, who 
had been long endeavouring to appre- 
hend him. Crotty, tired out, was fast 
asleep ; but his female companion, 
who never thought him safe in the 
lowlands, was anxiously keeping watch. 
Her suspicions of Norris inspired her 
with the idea of making preparations 
for possible danger ; and she employ- 
ed her brother in helping her to make 
a hollow in the centre of a large turf- 
rick, in which Crotty might on occa- 
sion lie hidden. She then mounted to 
the top of the rick, as a commanding 
watchpost, and determined to remain 
there as sentinel. Ere long her ear, 
quickened by apprehension, caught a 
distant sound of many feet cautiously 
approaching through the darkness. 
She sprang down, flew into the house, 
and hastily awakened the sleeping out- 
law— 

“ You're sold, William !—you’re 
sold!—come off and hide. I have a 
place snug for you. Aye, take your 
arms, but you can’t fight now; there 
are too many of them. Come away— 
quick, quick !” 

Crotty, quite awake, at once impli- 
citly followed his guide, who, with her 
brother’s help, huddled him, with his 
weapons and his clothes, and every- 
thing that might betray him, into the 
cavity in the rick, entreating him to 
remain perfectly quiet, whatever might 
happen ; and then having neatly filled 
up the aperture with turf-sods, so that 
it was not discernible, she returned to 
the house with her brother, and lay 
down in the just vacated bed to await 
the sequel. Presently she heard a 
party arrive and surround the place ; 
then the well-known voice of Mr. 
Hearn demanded admission, which 
was unhesitatingly given by the bro- 
ther, as preconcerted with Mrs. Crot- 
ty. The magistrate, with some armed 
followers, entered, surprised at his 
ready admittance ; and at once told 
the purport of his domiciliary visit— 
to search for Crotty. The man of 
the house put ona face of stolid in- 
nocence— 

** His honour was welcome to sarch, 
sorra a taste of Crotty he'd find. To 


be sure the wife, poor crathur, was 
there ; but himself wasn’t in it at all 
at all.” 
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The apparently sleeping woman was 
disturbed, and burst into a natural- 
seeming invective against Mr. Hearn, 
for raising the country to hunt “a 
poor boy who never done hurt nor 
harm tv him or his, and coming to 
harish a quiet family out of their beds, 
after their hard day’s work:"” looking 
all the while perfectly at ease, and free 
from apprehension. But, as she af- 
terwards said, “ It was the scoulding 
that riz her heart, and kep’ it up en- 
tirely.” And thus it often is with 
womankind in their emergency, their 
own loud words give them courage, 
as the sound of the drum animates the 
soldier in battle. The house and ad- 
joining sheds were searched in vain ; 
no trace of Crotty was discernible: 
and Norris was not present to give 
any clue to his hiding holes, for of 
course he did not deem it expedient to 
accompany the party to the house of 
Crotty’s friends. In the course of the 
examination outside, one of the search- 
ers thrust a bayonet through the in- 
terstices of the turf-rick, by which 
Crotty’s shoulder was grazed ; but he 
had the firmness to make no sound nor 
motion: and Mr. Hearn, convinced 
that it was but labour lost, retreated, 
chagrined and disappointed. 

Many similar hairbreadth escapes 
had Crotty; but at length, in spite of 
the vigilance of his female friend, he 
fell a victim, as she often predicted, 
to his blind confidence in Norris. 
This man prevailed on him one night 
to remain at his house, in a village 
near the foot of the Commeraghs, 
without the knowledge of Mrs. Crotty 
or her brother ; and the treacherous 
host plied him with whiskey till he 
fell into a profound sleep. Then he 
wetted all the powder with which 
Crotty was provided, poured water 
into his firearms, and stole away his 
sheen, or dagger-knife. Meanwhile an 
emissary had been despatched, full 
speed, for” Mr. Hearn, who, with his 
attendants, was stationed near at hand, 
as previously arranged ; and the sleep- 
ing robber was roused by the grasp of 
his captors. He seized his arms, at- 
tempting to fire ; but, like his comrade, 
they were false to him, and his strug- 
gles of desperation were unavailing. 

He was ultimately condemned and 
hanged, and his body given for dissec- 


tion: his skeleton was long preserved 
in the Leper Hospital, in Waterford, 
whence, however, I am told it has 
now disappeared. Rural tradition 
says, that “a bootful of gold” was 
found in his possession when taken ; 
but though the mountain cavern was 
closely ransacked, no treasure was dis- 
covered there, and Norris was sus- 
pected of having plundered the den im- 
mediately on Crotty’s apprehension. 

Crotty’s reputed wife found vent 
for her griefin a keen, or dirge, which, 
with its melancholy music, is given in 
** Ireland Sixty Years Ago ;”* but the 
commencement of the version therein 
contained differs from that which was 
repeated to me on the brigand’s own 
** classic” ground, beside his lake, and 
under the shadow of his rock. My 
* yariorum” edition runs thus :— 


** O, William Crotty! didn’t I tell you 
That David Norris would surely sell 
you ? 
He did surround you when you were 
sleeping, 
And left me here alone and weeping. 
Och hone, och, och hone ! 


‘* He wet your powder, he stole your 
arms, 
And left you helpless in the midst of 
alarms ; 
My bitter curse on him and his, 
That brought you to an end like this! 
Och hone, och, och hone! 


‘* O, the judge but he was cruel,” &c. 


This woman’s death was tragical. 
After the execution of Crotty, and 
the birth of his posthumous child, in- 
formations were sworn against her by 
Norris (in revenge for her hatred of 
him), as having been an accessory in 
some of her lover's worst acts; and a 
reward was offered for her apprehen- 
sion. She fled for refuge to the 
mountain den; but, being closely 
pressed, could not get into the cave. 
Resolving not to, be taken alive, and 
enrich her enemy by her capture, 
she ran up to the top of that gigantie 
pinnacle, ** Crotty’s Rock,” flung her- 
self headlong down, and was, of course, 
dashed to pieces by the tremendous fall. 

Norris and the rest of the gang 
renounced their bandit habits after the 
death of their leader, and remained 
unmolested in their native villages ; 
finally dying decently in their beds, 





7 Sketches of Ireland Sixty Years Ago.” Second edition, revised. Dublin. 1849, 
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somewhat to the surprise of their 
neighbours. Norris must have re- 
ceived sufficient to enable him to buy 
** golden opinions,” otherwise he could 
scarcely have lived quietly among the 
Irish peasants, who universally detest 
an “ informer.” 

The memory of Crotty will be long 
preserved in these mountains, by the 
circumstance of his name having been 
given to so many localities, and espe- 
cially to this lake, whose original ap- 
pellatjon, Lough Gorra, “ The Lake 
of the Echo,” is now so completely 
merged in *¢ Crotty’s Lake,” that it is 
only remembered by a few old inhabi- 
tants of the vicinity. 

Look westward along the stately 
range of these fine mountains that 
rear their heads so proudly: each has 
its distinctive appellation. Irish names 
are never unmeaning: they are always 
either graphic or historical ; and the 
names of these heights are peculiarly 
descriptive. The nearest to Crotty’s 
Pinnacle is Carrig-rowr, “ The Thick 
Rock ;” the next, that grey mass, is 
« The Rock of the Jshga Solus,” whence 
issues that bright stream, “‘ The Water 
Light ;” there is Stackeen- garuv, “ The 
Rough Stack” (i.e., Peak); Stackeen- 
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meen, “© The Smooth Stack,” succeeds. 
The dark bowl on the next mountain 
you recognise as Coumshingaun ; next 
rises the eminence of Droum-a-worky, 
“The Horseman’s Ridge,” where a 
daring equestrian once performed the 
seemingly impracticable, and certainly 
very perilous, feat of riding down its 
steep and rocky side. That hollow, 
smaller and shallower than Coumshin- 
gaun, is Faus Coum, “ The Hollow of 
the Growth,” renowned for the luxu- 
riance of its deep thick grass. Now 
succeeds Casan Dearg, “The Red 
Path,” a bare red-tinted height, of no 
describable form, but marked, as it 
were, with tracks ; and beyond it lies 
the hollow of Coum Joar. Observe 
how appropriately the names have 
varied: Carrig, the rude, formless 
rock ; Stackeen, the more slender and 
shapely peak; Drum, the ridge; and 
Coum, the mountain hollow. 

And now, mon ami, supposing that 
you have gazed your fill on this noble 
panorama, I will take my leave; yet 
with the hope of introducing to your 
notice, at some future time, the lovely 
little lakes that lie on the other side 
of the Commeraghs; so to my adieu 
permit me to add au revoir. 


Nore.—In Saunders’s News-Letter, Monday, September 10, 1849, is the following 
paragraph :— 

**RELIcs oF THE DANES, COMMERAGH Mountains, County WATERFORD.— 
Thomas Kennedy, a respectable farmer under the Marquis of Waterford, and on 
whose lands is the lake called Coumshingaun, has recently discovered, in the 
making of some sunk fences, &c., a large trough, about twelve feet long, two feet 
wide, and two feet deep in one end, and one foot six inches wide, and one foot deep 
in the other, with holes in the end, to which, it is supposed, there were shoots con- 
nected to carry off the liquor extracted from the mountain-heath, of which the 
Danes made their beer. This trough was filled with the tops of the heath, which 
seemed in good preservation. There was another trough found in the grounds 
next to this, but the labourers were not able to take it up whole. The timber is a 
black bog-oak. There are a great many now coming from all parts in the vicinity 
to see this relic of antiquity, and also to see the beautiful lake of Coumshingaun.” 

Local tradition says that these heathy mountains were a favourite brewing-place 
for the Danes, the receipt for whose once famous ‘“ bior” has disappeared with 
themselves ; for so jealous of it were they, that no menace, no inducement could 
ever tempt them to impart it to any of the Irish natives. There is a legend, that 
two Danes, father and son, having been taken prisoners by a party of Irish, were 
offered, not only their lives, but rich bribes, if they would discover the secret. 
They obstinately refused, preferring the death with which they weremenaced. The 
old man, however, whispered to the Irish chief that he might have satisfied his 
wishes, had he been captured alone; but he would be ashamed of yielding in the 
presence of his son. The Celt at once removed the difficulty by killing the young 
Dane on the spot. The father burst into a derisive laugh, exclaiming, that was 
all he wanted ; he would rather die, and see all his race perish, than disclose the 
national secret to an enemy: and he wished his son to be slain first, lest, if he sur- 
vived his father, and saw himself freed from parental control, his tender youth 
might be worked upon by seductions or torture to impart the receipt: and the 
fierce old Dane expired, exulting, under the weapons of the disappointed Irish. 
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LORD CASTLEREAGH. * 


SECOND NOTICE, 


WE resume our notice of the “ Me- 
moir and Correspondence of the late 
Lord Londonderry.” The two volumes 
which have succeeded those which we 
have already reviewed, do not travel 
out of his Lordship’s Irish administra- 
tion ; and we cannot say that they con- 
tain anything materially worthy of pre- 
servation, which might not have been 
advantageously compacted into an ap- 
pendix. 

The Union was the great work 
which was given this great statesman 
to accomplish ; and it is highly proba- 
ble that there was not, within the 
compass of the British empire, an in- 
dividual who possessed, in such perfec- 
tion, all the powers and all the qualities 
which were required to bring to a 
successful issue that most important 
and most difficult legislative arrange- 
ment. Sagacious and vigilant, he 
anticipated the designs of his oppo- 
nents ; cool, courageous, and determin- 
ed, he was, and he was known to be, 
proof against intimidation; polished 
and courteous, he captivated a nobility 
and a gentry not inferior to any in the 
world in graceful accomplishment and 
intellectual endowment; and although, 
at that period of his life, not an orator 
in any high sense of the word, his prac- 
tical good sense, and his fulness of in- 
formation, always rendered him equal 
to the emergencies of debate, and he 
soon attained a position in the house 
which put him upon an easy level with 
its most distinguished members ; these 
being, at that period, Plunket, Grat- 
tan, Curran, Burrowes—men whose 
transcendant powers would have vindi- 
cated for them the highest distinctions 
in any senate in the world. 

The rebellion, which had been all 
but put down when he became Chief 
Secretary, presented facilities for car- 
rying out his project, without which it 
is highly probable it never would have 


obtained a legislative sanction. It was 
in fact the “ experimentum crucis,” by 
which the necessity of a Union was 
ascertained. It was the natural result 
of the intemperate exercise of those 
powers of separate national legislation 
which were extorted from the British 
Government in 1782; and which no- 
thing but a wisdom and a forbearance 
such as it would be folly to look for in 
large popular assemblies, could have 
prevented running into such extrava- 
gance as must prove, to any but the 
most infatuated, the utter incompata- 
bility of a separate legislature with im- 
perial subordination. The most pur- 
blind could then scarcely fail to per- 
ceive, what Lord Clare’s far-seeing 
sagacity had long predicted, that no 
remedy remained for our evils but a 
legislative union; and consequently 
there was a disposition to listen to the 
proposals of the minister on the part 
of many by whom he would have been 
strongly opposed, had not experience 
convinced them of the necessity of some 
such measure, not only for the quiet of 
the country, but for the safety of the 
empire. 

Yet were the motives many and 
powerful which embodied against him 
an amount of hostility, which few 
other ministers could have over- 
come. The series of parliamentary 
victories which had marked the career 
of the Irish movement party, conferred 
upon them an eclat which could not 
speedily pass away. The brilliant pow- 
ers of the leaders, which were regarded 
with national pride, were well calcu- 
lated to dazzle and to captivate an au- 
dience the most refined and the most 
fastidious. The Irish parliament was 
looked upon as the theatre of their 
glories ; and any proposition to merge 
its functions in those of the British, 
was resented as anti-national, and 
almost abhorred as suicidal. And 


* «Memoirs and Correspondence of Viscount Castlereagh, second Marquess of 
Londonderry.” Edited by his brother, Charles Vane, Marquess of Londonderry, 
Vols. 3 & 4, 8vo. London: Henry Colburn. 1849. 
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well the opponents of the govern- 
ment knew how to avail themselves of 
the topics by which these patriotic pre- 
dilections might be strengthened and 
inflamed. Nothing which the most 
burning eloquence, nothing which the 
most brilliant wit, nothing which the 
keenest irony, nothing which the most 
plausible argument could accomplish, 
to stir up a fierce national hatred 
against the proposer and supporters of 
the measure, was left untried by its 
denouncers ; who represented, that, if 
passed, Ireland must sink into a state 
of provincial degradation—that the 
Irish parliament, in passing it, would 
have exceeded their powers—and that 
“no man in the land would be bound 
to obey them.’”* 

Calmly to meet the fury of such a 
tempest required no ordinary courage 
—to withstand it, no common power ; 
—to make the very elements which 
seemed to conspire for his destruction, 
the instruments for carrying out his 
project, a command of temper, a force 
of intellect, an insight into human 
nature, and a dexterity in the ma- 
nagement of public men and popular 
assemblies, which were all found in 
the young Chief Secretary precisely at 
the time, and in the degree, they were 
wanted. The indignant and pathetic 
remonstrances of Grattan he could 
meet with a studied respect, which 
enabled him more effectually to baffle 
their force than if he had contended 
directly against them. The mighty 
wave of the orator’s eloquence passed 
over him, and he seemed for amoment 
submerged, but presently, all tranquil- 
lity and confidence, he rose again 
serenely to the surface, and was pass- 
ing onwards steadily towards his ob- 
ject, while it was breaking into foam 
behind him. The stern and terrible 
denunciations of Plunket he did not 
attempt to answer ; but the quiet and 
playful smile, with which he affected 
to regard them, did more to reassure 
his followers, than if he had been the 
victor over his great antagonist in the 
senatorial conflict. Minor opponents 
he disposed of after a different fashion. 
In one, he corrected an erroneous date, 
in another, a statistical misstatement ; 
and if any waspish petulance was ma- 
nifested, he disposed of it with an easy 
good-humour which his adversaries 
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* Lord (then Mr.) Plunket, in his reply to Lord Castlereagh. 
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themselves could scarcely withstand ; 
while any attempt to fasten upon him a 
personal quarrel was met with a spirit 
and a dignity which placed a wholesome 
restraint upon his fierce assailants ; 
and when he deemed the occasion to 
require that he himself should become 
the assailant, his bearing was so bold 
and dauntless, and his courage was so 
high-mettled, that the duel which 
would only have been brought on by a 
hesitating timidity, was often prevented 
by a valorous determination. 

Such was Lord Castlereagh in 
the Irish House of Commons, when, 
at the early age of thirty-one, he 
was called upon to play a principal 
part in that assembly, and contend 
against veteran politicians, and the 
ablest orators, for a measure which he 
deemed indispensable to the well-being, 
if not the salvation, of the empire. 

Our readers will have seen, in 
our notice of the first two volumes, 
how far the Roman Catholic prelates 
were implicated in the designs of 
the minister, and how cordially they 
co-operated with him in his zealous 
endeavours to gain the assent of 
their body to a legislative union, 
Such a measure, they were given 
to understand, would be accompa- 
panied by a legislative provision for 
their priesthood ; and also, that by it 
the greatest obstacle would be remov- 
ed to a dispassionate consideration of 
the claims of their body to constitu- 
tional privilege. To the concession of 
Emancipation, and the endowment of 
the priesthood, both Lord Castlereagh 
and Lord Cornwallis were decidedly 
favourable; and there is no doubt 
whatever, that intimations to that 
effect were authoritatively conveyed 
to the Romish prelacy, and some of 
the Romish leaders; who were led to 
believe that their civil enfranchisement 
would bear date from the extinction 
of Ireland’s legislative independence. 
But that any positive pledge to that 
effect was given, either here or in 
England, by the Cabinet, is utterly 
untrue ; and both the viceroy and the 
secretary soon saw reason to appre- 
hend that the hopes which they che- 
rished and encouraged upon that sub- 
ject, were likely to end in disappoint- 
ment. 

The following is an extract from a 
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letter of Lord Cornwallis to Lord 
Castlereagh, bearing date 2nd of Ja- 
nuary, 1801, in which this feeling 
very clearly appears :— 


‘My dear Lord—We fired our guns 
yesterday, and hoisted our new flags 
and standards; and, when I went to 
town to attend the council, I saw a 
number of people in the Castle-yard 
and the streets near the Castle, but 
they seemed to be brought thither 
entirely by curiosity, and [ did not hear 
a single expression of ill-humour or 
disapprobation. 

“This calm, however, cannot be ex- 
ected to last, if the evil genius of 
Britain should induce the Cabinet to 
continue the proscription of the Catho- 
lics. They are quiet now, because they 
feel confident of success. What a re- 
verse must we not apprehend from their 
unexpected disappointment !” 


That the Irish Cabinet were never 
consulted upon the subject, is quite 
clear. Lord Clare’s hostility to any 
such measure was too well known, to 
provoke a discussion which would 
have kindled all his ire, and might 
have broken up the Irish administra- 
tion. And when he learned that Lord 
Castlereagh had communicated his 
views to the British Cabinet, without 
any previous consultation with, or any 
opportunity afforded, him, of putting 
in a counter-statement, he was exceed- 
ingly hurt and indignant; and, as the 
following extract will prove, it re- 
quired all Mr. Cook’s dexterity and 
plausibility to reconcile him to a pro- 
ceeding which he felt to be, as far as 
he was concerned, both disingenuous 
and disrespectful :— 


‘*My dear Lord—I find, from your 
Lordship’s letter, that you are angry 
with Lord Castlereagh, which I lament, 
because I think you are not founded in 
it. When Lord Castlereagh was called 
upon to give his sentiments with respect 
to Ireland, he could not avoid stating 
what, on reflection, he conceived to be 
the best permanent system of policy to 
be adopted ina country of Sectarists. 
This statement he could only submit to 
Ministers, and he could not disclose it 
till he had authority from them. This 
is the true reason why he could not 
consult your Lordship at an earlier 
period. Inthe line he was, he could not, 
with propriety, make communications 
till he was permitted to do so. Lam 
certain your Lordship will see Lord 
Castlereagh’s conduct in its true light, 


as far as his personal feelings to you 
are concerned, which I know to be most 
cordial, respectful, and grateful ; and if 
he has to lament his differing from your 
Lordship on a great line of polic y, upon 
which the future security and happiness 
of the Empire rests, it would be hard 
that your Lords ship should embitter 
that circumstance by any suspicion or 
jealousy which he does not merit. 


Lord Clare has often been heard to 
say, in his own family, with much cha- 
grin, “ It was too bad to be jockeyed 
by a boy!” 

We have always found it difficult 
to believe that it was Mr. Pitt’s pledg-, 
as he considered it, respecting “ the 
Catholic Question,” which led to his 
resignation at the period of the Union. 
His health had been so broken by 
personal excesses and political disap- 
pointments, the pressure upon him 
was so great, and the emergencies of 
his position so critical and so peculiar, 
that a temporary retirement from the 
responsibilities of office seemed most 
desirable, provided he could still re- 
tain under his guidance the direction 
of affairs ; and this seemed so admir- 
ably managed by handing the reins of 
power to his friend Addington, who 
depended almost entirely upon him 
for support, that we never doubted the 
reason assigned for throwing up office 
was but a pretext, and that as soon as 
the political atmosphere cleared and 
brightened, he would resume his old 
position again. But we now see no 
grounds for supposing that the mo- 
tives which compelled his retirement 
were not, bona fide, those which he 
alleged. Although not committed 
actually, he felt himself committed 
virtually, to certain pledges given by 
Lord Cornwallis and Lord Castlereagh 
to the leaders of the Roman Catholics, 
which the strong convictions of h‘s 
royal master rendered it impossible 
that he could fulfil; and his high 
spirit, as a ge ntleman, revolted at the 
imputation of double-dealing, which 
he felt he must incur, if, under such 
circumstances, he continued the head 
of administration. Such we believe 
to have been the whole and sole mo- 
tive which deprived the country of 
the services of this great minister at 
atime when they seemed to be most 
required, And although we cannot 
justify the consistency of his accept- 
ance of office at a subsequent period, 
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without any stipulations in favour of 
the Roman Catholics, certain we now 
are, that when he did resign, in 1801, 
his motives were no other than those 
which he declared. 

The following picture of the condi- 
tion of ministers in England, shortly 
before Pitt's retirement, which we 
extract from a letter of Mr. Cooke* 
to Lord Castlereagh, bearing date July 
2nd, 1800, is very just and striking :— 


**Ieam almost persuaded that you 
will be obliged to postpone your father’s 
peerage. No man ever was so flatter- 
ingly pressed to decline honours. The 
real fact is, that they hope you will 
make the same figure, and take the 
same lead which you have done in Ire- 
land, and they sadly want some charac- 
ter on whom business may repose. Mr. 
Pitt's health is certainly equivocal : his 
personal contest with Buonaparte may 
distress him, should he be driven to 
peace. Windham’is ingeniously impru- 
dent ; Dundas is retiring; Ryder is an 
invalid; Lord Hawkesbury not leading 
talents; Canning neither rank nor au- 
thority, and has not yet shown himself 
as aman of business. I think there is 
more general idleness here than in 
Ireland.” 


Lord Castlereagh had, in early life, 
become acquainted with the late Alex- 
ander Knox, who was well qualified 
to exercise an important influence 
over the mind of the youthful states. 
man. For some account of the life 
and writings of this extraordinary 
individual, we refer our readers to 
our September Number, 1834, Vol. 
IV., page 241. He was a man of the 


* The Under-Secretary. 
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deepest piety, and of a conversational 
eloquence quite unrivalled. No man 
of his day, or, perhaps, of any day, 
exceeded him in the power of for- 
malising abstract moral conceptions, 
and presenting them with a luminous 
impressiveness, which dazzled, whilst it 
delighted, his hearers. And no man 
ever more scrupulously employed the 
high talents with which he was gifted, 
in the service of his Divine Master. 
His early religious training had been 
amongst the Methodists, and under 
the guidance of John Wesley; but 
towards the Church of England he 
always manifested a filial reverence ; 
and his heart’s desire was to see it 
exhibited “in the beauty of holiness” 
by a ministry who appreciated its ex- 
cellence, and whose hearts had imbibed 
the spirit of its liturgy. To hear “ the 
old man eloquent” descant upon this 
his favourite topic, as we have often 
heard him, was a privilege indeed. 
He sometimes rose to a height and 
sublimity of thought and expression 
that was positively akin to inspiration. 

Nor was it by desultory, uncon- 
nected snatches, this extraordinary 
power became revealed. His train of 
thought was as continuous and method- 
ical as it was lofty and striking, and 
he captivated his hearers not only by 
the golden threads of fancy and of 
feeling which perpetually shot athwart 
the tissue which he wove, but by the 
comprehensiveness of view, the orderly 
arrangement of parts, and the solidity 
of judgment, by which his most 
ordinary conversational dissertations 
were distinguished.t 











t ‘* Sept. 5th, 1809.—This afternoon, at Mr. Butterworth’s, I had the pleasure 
to dine in company with Alexander Knox, Esq., of Dublin. His person is that 
of a man of genius; he is rather below the middle size; his head not large; 
his face rather long, rather narrow, and more rectangular than oval; his features 
interesting rather than pleasing ; his forehead high, but not wide; his eye quick ; 
his eyebrows elevated; his nose aquiline; his under lip protruded; his muscles 
very full of motion; his complexion pale, apparently from ill-health, but susceptible 
of a fine glow when the conversation became animating; his expression of face 
was not unlike Cowper's; he is small-limbed and thin; he wears spectacles, which 
very much become him; when highly interested, his countenance is full of action, 
his eye piercing, his cheek suffused, his gestures profuse and energetic, his whole 
form in motion and ready to start from his seat; his manner of expression is 
natural and easy; fluent in general, but not very fast; he hesitates occasionally 
for a word, and encumbers his diction with long explanatory parentheses, from 
which, however, he returns duly to his proper topic; his language is uncommonly 
appropriate, and invariably pure, sometimes exquisitely elegant; his imagery is 
copious, original, very suitable, and mostly well made out; occasionally it is quite 
citions his voice is clear and pleasant, with very little of an Irish tone.”— 


Dublin University Magazine, Vol. IV., p. 224. 
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Owing toextreme delicacy of health, 
his early education had been neglected. 
The severity of school discipline he 
never could have endured; and he 
consequently wanted the academic 
training which, to most men, is indis- 
pensable for the attainment of any 
intellectual distinction. These disad- 
vantages he, to a considerable degree, 
remedied, by a diligent and critical 
perusal of the best authors, ancient as 
well as modern—but they were not 
wholly overcome ; and we have often 
fancied that we could trace some 
startling peculiarities in his views and 
opinions to idiosyncracies engen- 
dered by the anomalies, both literary 
and intellectual, of his position, by 
which, whilst a hardy and a healthy 
culture of some of his faculties was 
denied, others were precociously de- 
veloped, and received more than their 
due share of indulgence. 

It was quite impossible that he 
could view the torpid state of the 
Establishment, when he was young, 
without a desire for the revival of the 
piety which it was intended to pro- 
mote, and by which alone it could be 
rendered useful; or be extreme to 
mark the excesses by which Metho- 
dism, or any other species of active 
sectarian propagandism, was charac- 
terised, when they were but a reaction 
from the sterility of barren observ- 
ances, and might be regarded as the 
troubling of the waters which would 
give a healing efficacy toa better system. 

Accordingly, to test laws, and in- 
deed to all laws imposing restrictions 
upon religious liberty, he was strongly 
opposed, as will appear in the follow- 
ing extract from a letter written to 
Lord Castlereagh in the February 
of 1801 :— 


‘“*Mr. Wilberforce wrote to me a few 
days ago, desiring I should give him my 
opinion about the Irish Catholic ques- 
tion. I told him plainly what I thought 
—which certainly is—that until the 
Roman Catholics are equalled with the 
Protestants, disaffection in Ireland must 
be the popular temper; and that, now 
every real difficulty has ceased, inas- 
much as complete equalisation can be 
only that of individual with individual, 
the remotest possibility of collective 
ascendancy being for ever done away. 
I observed farther, and indeed some- 
what dwelt upon it, that an increase of 
political privileges to the Catholics of 
Ireland, in the present state of things, 


can imply no possible danger, because 
they have no longer any dangerous 
sphere of political action, nor can look 
forward to any inordinate political ob- 
ject—it being obviously impossible for 
them, by any effort at combination, to 
form a counterpoise to the decisive 
reponderance of w Protestant empire. 
low far these sentiments may agree 
with the present views of the British 
Cabinet you know, and I do not, nor do 
I inquire; but I humbly think they are 
the views of common sense; andif any 
paltry, petty consideration of discontent 
among Dissenters at home prevents 
their being carried into execution, it 
will be, I conceive, an exemplification 
of the old proverb, ‘ penny-wise, pound- 
foolish.’ ‘The disaffection of the ma- 
jority of Irishmen must ever imply 
alarming weakness in the British domi- 
nions. It holds out (why need I say this 
to you?) a ready-formed enginery for 
our foreign enemies to make use of— 
and will not Bonaparte feel this? 
Possibly you will ditfer from me, but I 
most seriously think the Test law in 
this country to be the very feculence 
and dregs of obsolete, house-of-Stuart 
policy, and that it is it which makes 
Dissenters disloyal, far more than it 
guards against their disloyalty. It 
does not guard. They are in possession 
of corporations in spite of it—Bristol, 
for instance, one of the next to the 
metropolis. The annual Act to indem- 
nify non-compliants is an actual ac- 
knowledgment of its inefficiency. But 
it is efficient in irritation. It is just 
like a log, hung, as I have sometimes 
seen, about a dog’s neck to keep him at 
home, which did not prevent his running 
where he pleased, but only made him 
every now and then growl and grumble, 
and bite at it. I would not, however, 
wish to see even this altered, until it 
could be done so as to appear completely 
gratuitous; for, in my political judg- 
ment, it is better an evil should remain, 
than that the turbulent should have the 
slightest room to think that they had 
contributed to its removal.” 


Nor is the following unmarked by 
the sagacious comprehensiveness which 
was one of this extraordinary man’s 
most remarkable characteristics :— 


*T shall trouble you with but one 
observation more. I am well aware 
how much the distinct Parliament con- 
tributed to keep up disaffection; but I 
am strongly persuaded that, if disaffec- 
tion be still kept up by other sufficient 
means, the want of a local Parliament 
may become not an advantage, but a 
real grievance to the empire. I take 
it that one reason among others why an 
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Irish Parliament was first thought of 
was, because the disturbed state of that 
country require od the presence of pr ompt 
and plenary power. Existing circum. 
stances generally lead, by a law of 
Providence, to their suitable remedies. 
Accordingly, we see that, in the infant 
state of society, while men were rude and 
turbulent, governments were many in 
number, but limited in extent; but, as 
society improved, they fell into one ano- 
ther; because dangers, multiplying from 
without, required combined force to resist 
them, and, at the same time, 
increased civilisation, 
local regimen became less necessary. 
Let this, then, be made the case with 
Ireland; let the cause of internal dis- 
cord be removed, and what you have 
achieved will remain on record as the 
completion of British strength and 
British happiness; it will stand forth 
as the striking key-stone of a strongly 
combined arch, which once lay seatte red 
in fourteen or fifteen portions; but 
which, though suctessively brought to- 
gether, wanted the complete character 
of unity, until the late grand measure 
was effected. But, to ensure the effect, 
the parts must be internally united, 
to themselves individually, as well as 
externally with each other. When the 
Rebellion actually commenced, the pre- 


sence of an Irish Parliament was not 
without its efficacy. If rebellion be 
kept alive, (and alive it will be kept, 
until every degrading circumstance be 
removed from the Catholics) even the 
Union, calculated as it is for both local 
and imperial benefit, may become the 
source of irreparable mischief both to 
Ireland and the empire; because dis- 
turbance will as much 
summary means of suppression, but 
those means can no longer have the 
same sanction as was given them by a 
resident Parliament 

** Pardon this effusion, which I write 
in the integrity of my heart. May your 
Lordship and ‘my kind friend Lady C. 
be always happy !’ 


being, from 
lessened within, 


as ever require 


That he erred in both opinions ex- 
perience has abundantly proved; but 
he erred with some of the best and the 
wisest of his cotemporaries. And it is 
not at all surprising that, under such a 
Mentor, Lord Castlereagh should have 
been confirmed in views and principles 
upon which he steadily acted both in 
the Irish and the imperial parliament. 

He did not, but Mr. Knox did, live 
to see both the Test Act repealed, and 
Emancipation granted. But the pro- 
mised blessings were not realised. 
The healing measure did not produce 
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content. Nor were any Dissenters who 
cherished a politicai rancour against 
the Church, propitiated by the removal 
of a merely nominal restriction ; a re. 
striction which never amounted to a 
practical grievance ; and which merely 
served to maintain the principle of an 
establishment, and to guarantee its sub- 
stantive preser vation. 


Both Mr. Knox and Lord Castle- 


reagh contemplated these measures 
solely with reference to the tranquillity 
they would produce, and the grounds of 
discontent they would remove. They 
did not view them as operating an 
essential change in the British constitu- 
tion; as augmenting both the power 
and the numbers of the faction by 
which the Church is besieged ; and 
opening the flood-gates to the demo- 
cratic element by which the monarchy 
is endangered. 

They did not contemplate them as 
the precursors of the Reform Bill; of 
the bill for municipal reform; of the 
transfer of the Irish corporations from 
Protestants to Romanists; of the en- 
largement of the franchise by which 
the aristocratic influence has been 
overthrown ; of the repeal of the corn 
laws; of the repeal of the navigation 
law ; of the progress of disorganisation 
in the Colonies ; of the destruction of 
the West India interest ; of discontent 
and disturbance in Ireland keeping pace 
with the removal of all their alleged 
causes, and only prevented breaking 
into open revolt by the presence of a 
force far greater than that which, in 
1798, was found sufficient to put down 
the rebellion; and of the rise and spread 
of a spirit in England, which threatens 
us, sooner or later, with a social con- 
vulsion. All these, the legitimate con- 
sequences of the measure of '29, and 
the shock given to public confidence 
in public men by the manner in which 
it was carried, never entered into the 
contemplation of its early, honest, and 
consistent advocates. And Mr. Knox 
and Lord Castlereagh could only see 
halcyon visions of peace and prosperity, 
in the act which was to consolidate 
the political, into a moral and a social 
union, and largely benefit Great Bri- 
tain, whilst it regenerated Ireland. 

It is probable that had Emancipation 
been conceded when Pitt so pressingly 
urged it upon the King, it would have 
been passed with securities of an efficient 
nature, and far different from those by 
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which it was accompanied in ‘29, which 
have proved nothing better than “a 
mockery, a delusion, and a snare :”’ the 
oath, proh pudor ! being taken by many 
merely as a qualification for doing the 
very thing which it would seem ex- 
pressly to prohibit!—those who thus 
take it giving it an interpretation, 
“Which, from the body of contraction, plucks 


The very soul, and sweet religion makes 
A rhapsody of words |" 


They feel themselves conscientiously 
bound, forsooth, to maintain and defend 
areligion which they believe to be false ; 
but not to withhold their hands from 
dealing as they think fit with its tem- 
poralities, to which, alone, the oath 
had respect, and by the abstraction of 
which, or their diversion to other 
purposes, it must, as an Establishment, 
be subverted !—something better than 
this secoriry might have been ex- 
pected, had the measure passed at 
the completion of the Union. At all 
events, public confidence would not 
have been abused, and a great party 
broken up, who presented the firmest 
bulwark against anarchy or revolution. 

We speak from a personal know- 
ledge of the man, when we say that 
Alexander Knox had not the faintest 
apprehension of the shock which all 
our institutions have received by the 
passing of the measure which he so 
earnestly recommended ; and we have 
no reason to believe that his distin- 
guished pupil was one whit more dis- 
cerning into the future. But we are 
bound to say of both, that had they 
not sincerely believed it to be, not 
only compatible with, but conducive 
to, the safety and the well-being of 
the Church, it would never, by either 
of them, have been entertained. 

But if these very able men were 
deceived in their estimate of the pro- 
bable consequences of Emancipation, 
one who was never thought an oracle 
in politics, whatever might have been 
his estimation as a black-letter lawyer, 
exhibited a depth and solidity of judg- 
ment upon the subject, which, if the 
reader’s prejudices be not very strong, 
will move his admiration. We allude 


to the late William Saurin. He thus, 
in a letter to the late Daniel Webber, 
at that time the member for Armagh, 
replies to the statement that the in- 
creasing wealth of the Roman Catholic 
body furnished a strong ground for ad- 
mitting them to all the privileges of the 
constitution—a statement communica- 
ted in a paper drawn up by Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, containing the grounds and 
reasons for his advocacy of Emanci- 
pation :— 


**But, even supposing that we are 
in a gradual and slow progress to a 
state of things which, should it arrive, 
might be inconsistent with the present 
constitution of our government, ought 
we to change the constitution of our 
government, which,the argument admits, 
is suitable to and consistent with the 
state of things now existing, in order to 
make it suitable to and consistent with 
a state of things which does not exist, 
which possibly may exist hereafter, but 
which also may never exist ? Would not 
this be contrary to all sound policy, and 
would it not be quite contrary to the 
constitutional policy of England, which 
never yet made any constitutional alter- 
ation, but as necessity and the pressure 
of existing circumstances compelled it— 
never upon speculation and theory ?—and 
does not this argument, besides assuming 
the very proble matical fact that the 
Roman Catholics are in a progress of 
acquiring a preponderance in wealth and 
political influence, assume this fact also, 
still more problematical, that every 
Roman Catholic who, in the progress of 
a century to come, shall acquire wealth, 
and his descendants, will still continue 
to be Roman Catholics, to be the dupes* 
of an antiquated system of imposture 
and superstition, of which the educated 
and enlightened part of the body are half 
ashamed at the present day, and which, 
there is every reason to hope and believe, 
they would abandon, did not pride and 
polities retain them ?—the contrary is 
far the more probable.” 


Having disposed of the argument, 
founded upon the fallacy, that govern- 
ments are instituted for the conve- 
nience, or gratification, of those who 
govern, not for the maintenance of 
the constitution under which we live, 


* «¢ Within these few weeks, the son of the wealthiest Catholic in Ireland in the com- 
mercial line read his recantation, and, tomy knowledge, one of the greatest Catholic 
agitators of late times, in a will late ly made, directed his sons to be brought up in the 


Established religion.” 
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or the general welfare of the subjects, 
he thus proceeds :— 


‘* But if Lord Castlereagh be in error, 
when he considers Catholic exclusion as 
so severe a grievance, he is still more so 
when he supposes that it has ceased to 
be any longer necessary to the preserva- 
tion of our constitution in Church and 
State, or that it can be, or ever was, 
considered a temporary and provisional 
part of our constitution. Lord Castle- 
reagh seems to be under the common 
error @f confounding our political or 
constitutional code with that code of laws 
which was enacted in Ireland after the 
Revolution, and known by the name of 

the penal code, or the popery laws, a code 

which, I admit, was temporary, and 
founded on the state and danger of the 
times, and which the ps yen of Ire- 
land thought it safe and expedient to 
repeal finally and totally in the year 
1793; but the constitutional code, as 
settled at the Revolution, by which the 
adherents of the Church of Rome were 
excluded from every branch of the go- 
vernment, and the government made 
Protestant in all its parts, was and ought 
to be deemed a final settlement, per- 
fecting the principle which had been 
coeval with the Reformation, and which, 
from that time down tothe present times, 
had been always held essential to the 
preservation and safety of our civil and 
ecclesiastical establishments—that ex- 
clusion of Roman Catholics from the 
State, not adopted on the ground of 
their being a sect entertaining religious 
opinions different from those of the Es- 
tablished Church, but as being members 
of a great body politic in the State, of 
great antiquity, of high pretensions, 
founded on principles of intolerance and 
despotism, holding a dominion over the 
minds of its members far exceeding that 
possessed by any government over its 
subjects, irreconcilably hostile to our 
Protestant establishment, which it con- 
siders as an heretical usurpation of its 
rights, and which it believes, as matter 
of faith and religion, will be done away, 
and the true church established in its 
place—and which so essentially con- 
tradistinguishes that church and its 
adherents from all other religious sects 
and from all other dissenters from the 
Established Church.” 


To the argument, that we cannot 
remain as we are, but must either re- 
enact the popery laws, or alter the 
constitution, he thus replies :— 


** But Lord Castlereagh assumes that 
we cannot remain as we are; that we 
must re-enact the popery laws, or must 
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alter our constitution ; either he thinks 
preferable to standing as we are at 
present. Lord Castlereagh either sup- 
poses that our constitution, as now 
framed, is so run down and so out of 
fashion in the public mind that it must 
be given up, or that it is radically wrong 
and erroneous in its construction ; in 
which case, I admit that it ought to be 
altered. If the former, Lord Castlereagh 
mistakes Jacobin clamour and party 
declamation for public opinion. Pro- 
testant sentiment and Protestant feeling, 
in both England and Ireland, are strongly 
the other way. Men’s minds have been 
perplexed on the subject by the decla- 
mation of party and the political jargon 
of the times ; and who must not distrust 
his own opinion, when such a statesman 
as Lord Castlereagh maintains the doe- 
trine that the constitution ought to be 
altered? But I would ask Lord Castle- 
reagh whether he is not convinced in his 
conscience, if he should now take an 
opposite part and exert his abilities in 
the House of Commons to oppose the 
measure as a revolutionary project on 
the principles I have suggested, and 
which I suppose him to have sincerely 
adopted, that he would effectually defeat 
the measure, and soon leave Messrs. 
Grattan and Ponsonby in a minority of 
their mere political partisans ?” 


He thus disposes of the pretext that 
Ireland is to be governed “ through 
the public mind ;” or, in other words, 
that popular feeling is to regulate the 
measures of administration :— 


‘But Lord Castlereagh says that 
Ireland must be governed through the 
public mind. If he means that Ireland 
must be governed justly and honestly, 
and in the same manner that Great 
Britain is governed, I fully subscribe to 
the proposition ; but if he means that 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland are to 
continue a body of speculative politicians, 
and that the constitution of the govern- 
ment is to be so modelled as to gratify 
their speculations, the proposition is 
visionary and untenable, and as dan- 
gerous as any of the doctrines of Thomas 
Paine. What will Lord Castlereagh 
call their public opinion, to which our 
constitution is to conform so as to gratify 
them, when it has been already declared 
in that public body, which was long re- 
cognised as the organ of the opinion and 
sentiments of the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, and when it has been declared 
in print by a prominent character of the 
body, that Catholic Emancipation (for 
they have their broad principle, too,) is 
but the means, not the end ; that the end 
isnot what Lord Castlereagh only means 
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to give—offices in the State, seats in 
the legislature, to the members of their 
body—no, it is to get rid of the intrusive 
church, to open the corporations, and to 
transfer the political power of the state 
to the Roman Catholics ? Surely, so 
long as the Catholics remain such, they 
cannot be reconciled to an exclusive 
Protestant Church erected on the over- 
throw of their own, to an exclusive 
Protestant succession to the throne, and 
to that Protestant predominance that 
must ever attend our connexion with 
Protestant Great Britain; and which 
will be so great that Lord Castlereagh 
makes it a strong argument in favour of 
giving eligibility to office to the Roman 
Catholics, that, on account of it, they 
would have little chance of obtaining any 
of the offices to which they would be 
made eligible: so that the measure by 
which Ireland is to be governed through 
the public mind is by mocking the Roman 
Catholic body with eligibility to situa- 
tions into which they are not to be elected. 

“Ts it not obvious that, if you will 
gain the Catholic mind, so as to govern 
Ireland through it, you must sacrifice 
the Protestant mind and the Protestant 
settlement ; you must make the govern- 
ment and the Church of Ireland exclu- 
sively Catholic?* We must govern 
Ireland by its present lawful government, 
the best under which mankind ever had 
the happiness tolive, and when necessary, 
we must enforce obedience to it ; but, if 
steadily administered, when the political 
distemper which has visited our times, 
but which is wearing fast away, shall 
have altogether subsided, obedience to it 
will follow. The truth is, that the pre- 
valence and the danger of the Jacobin 
principles have so impressed themselves 
on Lord Castlereagh’s mind that, through 
the whole of his argument and view of 
the subject, he has yielded to, and is 
making a compromise with Jacobinism 
itself. Thomas Paine maintains that 


there should be no exclusion at all in our 
government, on the broad principle of 
the Rights of Man. Lord Castlereagh, 
to resist this, is ready to concede that 
Roman Catholic exclusion should be 
abolished, but will retain all the rest. 
Is not this Paine stopping short? Is it 
not a compromise with Jacobinism, and 
an application of Jacobin principles to 
the anti-Jacobin constitution of Great 
Britain ?” 


Such was William Saurin; not 
merely a great constitutional lawyer, 
but a rock of principle, and a mine 
of common sense. In his own day he 
was regarded as a narrow bigot, be- 
cause he resisted dangerous and unne- 
cessary changes. But let his words 
of wisdom be now weighed against all 
the brilliant declamation and plausible 
sophistry by which they were opposed, 
and the latter must kick the beam. 
His predictions as to the effects of 
Emancipation have been verified almost 
to the letter, whilst theirs are to be 
numbered amongst the exploded falla- 
cies by which the astutest minds, when 
under a perverting bias, so very often 
deceive themselves. 

Lord Castlereagh, we have already 
told our readers, was favourable to the 
payment of the Roman Catholic priests. 
So was Alexander Knox. So had been 
Edmund Burke; and many, indeed 
most, of those whose names were, in 
their day, of high authority. And 
yet we never had a deeper conviction 
of anything than that such a measure 
would be morally wrong, and, even 
humanly speaking, most unwise. What 
moral justification could be pretended 
for the maintenance and diffusion of 
religious error, knowing and confessing 





* « What would be the course pursued to effect that ? The obstacles are great : 
the Coronation Oath—the Act of Union—the feelings of the English people. Pro- 


_ portional efforts must be made to remove them. A case so strong as to make 


the claim irresistible must be made. The Irish community must be made entirely 
Catholic: that must be done by forcing the Protestants to expatriate or conform. 
That—four counties, perhaps, excepted—will be effected partly by successive 
violences, for which excuses, as now, will always be found, but more effectually by 
the course taken in the time of James II.—the prosecution of chicane. For this 
they would have Catholic witnesses, Catholic juries, Catholic sheriffs, and Catholic 
judges. How, it will be asked, is this to be accomplished? A considerable pro- 
portion of the representation will give them the means. Some time, indeed, may 
first elapse before all this shall be accomplished. The greater the evil, the more 
accumulated and protracted will be the sufferings of this unhappy, abandoned race. 
The rest of the kingdom thus subdued, the four northern counties must fall in at 
least a considerable degree also. But where the protecting power of Great Britain ? 
It would never have opportunity, if disposed, to act ; for all this would be gradual, 
duly guarded by pretexts, and having partisans in parliament to advocate and assist.” 
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it to be such ; error so extreme as to 
overthrow the foundation of the faith, 
by substituting the devices of man for 
the word of God? And even if the 
end aimed at could be attained by the 
means proposed (and we are well per- 
suaded it could not), it would be far 
too dearly purchased. 

But the politicians of that day did 
not look beyond present expediency. 
Even Edmund Burke viewed popery 
as a sort of moral antagonist to Jaco- 
binism,‘ much more than he viewed it 
in its antagonism to Divine truth ; and 
he had no more scruple in entering 
into an alliance with it against the 
anarchists of France, than a Christian 
state would have in entering into an 
alliance with the Turk, when both 
were threatened by a common enemy. 

It was, in truth, in that day, any 
species of religion, against every species 
of irreligion ; and although popery was 
felt to be not the most enlightened 
form of Christianity, and, indeed, to 
be full of errors, it was still deemed 
that it would do the politician good 
service when the monarchical principle 
was at stake, and when the contest was 
for the throne and the altar. 

It was not sufficiently adverted to 
that the Jacobinism of France had its 
origin in the popery of France; that 
it was the natural reaction of half- 
awakened intelligence against areligion 
which consisted in forms and ceremo- 
nies, and addressed itself, chiefly, to 
the imagination and the bodily senses, 
whilst it neglected the rational mind ; 
—and that, to re-establish, or reinvi- 
gorate, the latter, would be but to 
sow the seeds of the former, from 
which no sane man should expect any- 
thing better than a recurrence of the 
former evils. 

Nor was it at all considered, as it 
should have been, that by taking up 
the cause of popery, and giving to it 
a quasi-establishment, we were coun- 
teracting the providence of God. The 
system of religion which had obtained 
in the middle ages, was exactly like 
the systems of philosophy which had 
their origin in the same period ; and 
the reformation which had taken place 
in the former, from a recurrence to 
Scripture, and the doctrines and prac- 
tices of the earlier ages, was very 
analogous to the changes in the mode 
of conducting physical inquiries, by 
which, in astronomy, the Ptolemaic 
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was superseded by the Copernican 
system, and the cautious, inductional, 
philosophy of Bacon took the place of 
the crude and assuming theories of pre- 
ceding inquirers. Thus, light was gra- 
dually gaining upon darkness. Error 
and ignorance, both moral and phy- 
sical, were evanishing before sound 
knowledge. But while this was suffi- 
ciently clear in what related merely to 
this world, it was not in what related 
to the world to come ; and while poli- 
ticians and philosophers would have 
eschewed, as a perilous absurdity, the 
establishment of endowments and pro- 
fessorships for teaching either the as- 
tronomy of Ptolemy or the physics of 
Descartes, no such absurdity was dis- 
cerned in giving artificial support to 
the tottering cause of papal supersti- 
tion, and providing stipends, from the 
public funds, for the maintenance of 
such exploded errors as the Pope’s in- 
fallibility, and transubstantiation. 

The moral and religious aspect of 
the question was altogether overlooked 
by those statesmen who desired to 
endow popery, because of certain po- 
litical objects which they had in view ; 
and the spiritual and eternal interests 
of millions were set at nought, in con- 
templating certain secular and sublu- 
nary ends which such an endowment 
would, as they imagined, answer. May- 
nooth was, accordingly, established. 
In that establishment government pro- 
vided a rallying post for routed and 
discomfited Romish ecclesiastics, where 
they might shelter themselves from the 
fury of the revolutionary storm which 
had made a wreck of their colleges 
upon the continent, again multiply 
their numbers, again recruit their 
energies, and again become dissemi- 
nated through the length and the 
breadth of the land. With what fruit 
for Ireland, let subsequent experience 
tell; whether of peace or of discord ; 
of knowledge and piety, or of irreligion - 
and profaneness; of loyalty, or of dis- 
affection to the British crown; let 
those say who have given a patient 
attention to Irish history since its 
establishment, and who will take the 
trouble of comparing the North with 
the South and West of Ireland. We 
believe that no one, whose understand- 
ing is clear, and whose knowledge is 
sufficient, can, for a moment, hesitate 
to say, that never was worldly wisdom 
more entirely confounded in its calcu- 
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lations respecting the future; never 
were political projectors more unex- 
pectedly hoisted upon their own petard ; 
never did a boon, which promised per- 
petual tranquillity and gratitude, result 
more completely in discontent and con- 
fusion. 

And yet, the authority of these men, 
whose predictions have all been falsified 
by results, is the great argument now 
put forward for paying the Roman 
Catholic priests, and thus stereotyping 
popery in Ireland! 

One thing, certainly, Maynooth has 
accomplished ;—it has arrested the de- 
cline of the Romish religion. Ithas fur- 
nished, gratuitously, a race of priests 
who are enabled to keep pace with the 
intelligence which was escaping from 
them, and compel it again into bondage. 
It has made it the interest of a large 
class of men to resist the light of con- 
viction, by bringing within their reach 
emoluments and influence which they 
never could have become possessed of if 
left to their own resources alone. And 
it has caused those, who would other- 
wise be an incumbrance upon the po- 
verty of the peasant population, to be 
looked up to by them as the dispensers 
of advantages to their children, who 
can only be admitted to Maynooth 
through their recommendation. Do 
these things, or do they not, furnish 
corroborants for a decaying supersti- 
tion, and give stability and persistency 
to a system of error which, had they 
not been so opportunely supplied, could 
have scarcely lasted three generations ? 

Hear how the Roman Catholics 
themselves represented their dread, if 
Maynooth were not properly upheld, 
of the decay of their religion in Ire- 
land. The following we extract from 
one of a series of resolutions passed by 
the trustees of Maynooth, on Friday, 
May 1! 1th, 1798, there being present at 
the time, Lords Fingall, Gormanstown, 
and Kenmare, and the Romish Bishops 
and Archbishops, O'Reilly, Moylan, 
French, Troy, Plunkett, and Cruise: 


“That, as the Irish Roman Catholic 
clergy have lost their seminaries on the 
Continent, their ministry in this king- 
dom must shortly fail if candidates for 
it be not educated at home. To uphold 
the religion of a country is a measure 
of the highest political necessity, espe- 
cially when the enemies of all social 
order have fatally succeeded in coun- 
teracting its salutary influence in every 


State which they have overturned or 
attempted to disturb. The seminary at 
Maynooth was instituted to preserve the 
succession of Roman Catholic clergy in 
Ireland. ‘Two hundred scholars are 
very inadequate to that purpose. Four 
hundred were formerly educated for the 
Roman Catholic ministry in the do- 
minions of France only, exclusive of 
others instructed in Italy, the Austrian 
Netherlands, and Spain and Portugal.” 


Thus wide awake were the Romish 
ecclesiastics to the dangers which 
threatened their system from the lack 
of zeal in their lay members; when 
the government, acting upon the ad- 
vice of Edmund Burke and William 
Pitt, took them out of their difficul- 
ties, by placing their great educational 
institute upon the terra firma of a 
State endowment; ensuring thence- 
forth, for them, a supply of ecclesi- 
astics, independently, altogether, of 
any contributions from their own laity, 
whose faith might wax faint in the 
dogmas of their church, in proportion 
to their progress in scriptural know- 
ledge, and their growth in moral and 
intellectual improvement. 

Such was, really, the only end that 
has been effectually answered by that 
endowment. The financial difficulties 
of Romanism had been extreme. There 
was not zeal or earnestness enough 
amongst the body to prompt the sacri- 
fices, such as we have seen of late 
made by the Free Church in Scot- 
land, which would have been abso- 
lutely necessary to support their sys- 
tem. Their priesthood must have been 
a rapidly-diminishing, and a rapidly- 
deteriorating class, who could have 
made but little stand against the spring- 
tide of scriptural knowledge which was 
setting in; and had they but been left 
to themselves, unaided by any govern- 
ment grant, it is difficult to imagine 
any other result than the speedy down- 
fall of their church in this country. 
But State empyrics intervened, and 
prevented a consummation so devoutly 
to be wished. The disease, which was 
passing off at the extremities, was 
arrested by repellants injudiciously 
administered, and thrown back upon 
the heart and the brain; and the con- 
sequences are now deplorably visible 
in the darkened and distracted con- 
dition of Ireland. 

For, although the decay of popery 
has been thus arrested, it is no longer 
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the regular, natural, popery which dis- 
tinguished a by-gone generation. Its 
clerical professors are no longer men 
of gentle blood and breeding ; charac- 
terised by amiable manners, and simple 
credulity. They are ardent politicians, 
and dogmatic theologians ; their poli- 
tics all tending towards an anti- Angli- 
can nationality, and their theology con- 
centrating all its bitterness in an en- 
venomed hatred of the Established 
Church. They bear the impress of 
both their parents, unprincipled legis- 
lation and false religion. So that, if 
the contrivers of Maynooth could now 
behold their finished work, they would 
see the very Jacobinism, which it was 
intended to discountenance and to 
crush, its only legitimate product. 

We have been led into these re- 
marks and reasonings, because the 
noble editor of the work before us 
has taken great pains to accumulate all 
the plausibilities which gave a colour 
of wisdom to the project for subsi- 
dizing popery by taking its priesthood 
into the pay of the government, when 
Lord Castlereagh was Chief Secretary 
to the Irish Lord Lieutenant ; mani- 
festly with a view to recommend now 
the policy which was, to a certain 
extent, adopted and acted upon then ; 
and without any reference whatever 
to the manner in which it has since 
been discredited by experience. 

Had the thousands and tens of thou- 
sands which have been supplied from 
the imperial exchequer in cherishing 
and propagating popery, been expended 
in promoting and disseminating true 
religion, how different would have 
been the result! How rapidly would 
the circle of light have gained upon 
the circle of darkness! What multi- 
tudes would have found their way out 
of the errors and ignorance in which 
they had been brought up; and em- 
braced with ardour the blessed truth 
which would have made them wise 
unto salvation! But what should have 
been done for truth, has been done 
for falsehood! It would seem the 
policy of our rulers in Ireland that the 
latter shall increase, and the former 
shall decrease! The son of the bond- 
woman has been made not merely the 
heir instead of, but the master over, 
the son of the free-woman! and having 
been thus perversely industrious in 
sowing the wind, men are astonished 
when they are called upon to reap the 
whirlwind ! 
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Lord John Russell tells us that if he 
cannot make the Romanists good Pro- 
testants, he would be glad to see them 
good Catholics. A plausible sophism, 
which insinuates a fallacy by which 
many who pass for wise in their gene- 
ration have been deceived. But what 
does he mean by good Catholics? Does 
he mean men thoroughly acquainted 
with, and ardently attached to, the 
doctrines and‘the dogmas of the Rom- 
ish communion? Does he mean such 
disciples of the creed of Pope Pius as 
the Most Rev. Doctor MacHale? If 
he do not, we should be glad to know 
the grounds upon which he would 
refuse to that prelate the title of a 
good Catholic? For he is exactly 
neither more nor less than what May- 
nooth has made him. But if his Lord- 
ship mean, a professor of popery, es- 
chewing its uncharitableness ; while 
we rejoice to know that there are 
many who come under that descrip- 
tion, we know, also, that they are not 
indebted to Romish training, at May- 
nooth, or elsewhere, for the Christian 
virtues they exhibit ; and that amongst 
them are frequently to be found the 
most promising converts to the Pro- 
testant communion. So that, Lord 
John’s aphorism, truly understood, so 
far from subserving the policy which 
he pursues, would seem to indicate a 
very different policy, namely, the per- 
fect neutrality of the State as far as 
Romanism is concerned, which should 
neither encourage by bounties, nor 
forbid by penalties, the profession of 
an erroneous creed; and, least of all, 
uphold an institute in which the very 
worst features of popery are to be 
found, and the end and aim of which 
would seem to be to wage an inter- 
necine war against true religion. 

The herd of loose parliamentary 
thinkers upon this subject seem to have 
but one idea—you must either go back 
to the penalties which have been re- 
pealed, or, forward to complete, if 
not exclusive, endowment. It is truly 
sickening to hear such trash. Why 
should Romanism be differenced from 
all other dissent—from Methodism, 
from Independency, from the Baptist 
congregations? Is it because the priests 
possess great power over the people, 
and will not exert it in favor of the 
British government, unless they are 
paid? See what a principle is here 
involved !—act upon it generally, and 
the empire crumbles! But even for 
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the specific object which they have in 
view, our latitudinarian politicians 
would act upon it in vain. Little do 
they know the class whom they would 
hope to influence by such means. 
The priests who have been trained at 
Maynooth have long since merged 
their religion in their politics. They 
are not near so much the blinded vota- 
ries of an erroneous creed, as the de- 
termined assertors of national indepen- 
dence. Every observing man knows— 
none better than the members of the 
government, if they would confess it— 
how entirely they sympathised with 
Smith O’Brien and his dupes; and 
how utterly vain would be the attempt 
to draw them from their party by en- 
dowing them as a sect, as well as how 
utterly uninfluential they must become, 
when they would only appear to that 
party in the light of renegades and 
traitors. 

We have now said as much as we 
deem it right to say respecting the en- 
dowment of Maynooth, and the pay- 
ment of the Romish priests. We be- 
lieve Lord Castlereagh to have been 
gravely in error when he defended the 
one, and recommended the other. But 
if he erred, he erred in good company. 
Many of the ablest men of his day 
were of the same mind. And it is our 
belief, that had Emancipation been 
carried when, and as, he and Pitt 
would have carried it had they not 
been thwarted in their views—it might 
have proved far safer and more ef- 
fectual than the measure of ’29, which 
was universally regarded by the Rom- 
ish party, not as a boon from a power- 
ful government, but a conquest by a 
victorious faction, who were only, by 
what had been done for them, stimu- 
lated to look for more— 


“ Nil actum reputans, dum aliquid restat agendum.” 


Nor, while Romanists and their 
parliamentary friends were thus active 
in looking for peculiar advantages from 
the measure of Union, were the Pres- 
byterian clergy idle. They, too, had felt 
an indifference on the part of their lay 
members, which there was too much 
reason to fear would rather increase 
than diminish ; and it was not unrea- 
sonable to anticipate, when many of 
them had no scruples about bringing 
up their children as members of the 
Established Church, and even desig- 
nating them for its ministry, that their 
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laity would, in many instances, lose 
much of the zeal which characterised 
the sect at its commencement, and 
even forego their objections to the ri- 
tual and the formularies which had 
once been regarded as Popish abomi- 
nations. 

Alexander Knox forwarded their 
cause. He stated some strong grounds 
to the Chief Secretary why it would be 
both right and expedient that they 
should experience some favour at his 
hands ; and he was well disposed, both 
from hereditary prejudices and views 
of policy, to act towards them in con- 
formity with the opinions of his sage ad- 
viser. A Dr. Black, who would appear 
from his letters to have been asagacious 
and keen-scented endowment seek- 
er, was the individual through whom 
chiefly the negociation was carried on; 
and he undertook, on the part of a 
vast majority of his brethren, that if 
the contemplated arrangements were 
carried into effect, the Presbyterians 
would, thenceforth, be amongst the 
most faithful and dutiful subjects of 
the Crown. 

The following was the plan upon 
which the new system was to be basised. 
The pecuniary arrangements were, we 
believe, carried into effect nearly in the 
manner proposed ; while what relates 
to the appointment of a government 
commissioner, and the reservation of a 
right on the part of the Crown to ap- 
prove of, or disallow, the nomination 
of ministers to congregations (which 
would seem to have been the consider- 
ation for which the additional grant 
was to be given), was deferred toa 
more convenient season, which more 
convenient season never came :— 


“ Plan for Strengthening the Connection 
between the Government and the Presby- 
terian Synod of Ulster, for rendering the 
Ministers of the Synod more independent 
of popular caprices and the arts of fac- 
tious members of their Congregation, for 
enabling them to apply more diligently to 
their Ministerial Duties, and for inducing 
young men in a decent station to devote 
themselves to the Ministry in the Presby- 
terian Church of Ireland : 


“It is proposed— 

‘“*That a King’s Commissioner shall 
sit inthe Meetings of the General Synod 
of Ulster in the same manner as in 
the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. 

‘*The Commissioner to be a Presby- 
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terian. That the proceedings in the 
Synod, Presbyteries, and Sessions, shall 
be governed by the regulations here- 
tofore established, or hereafter to be 
adopted by the General Synod, according 
to the usages of that body. 

‘That, before a minister shall be 
appointed to the pastoral charge of any 


congregation, he must be approved of 


by Government, in order to his being 
entitled to a share of the Royal Bounty. 

“ That the congregations inthe Synod 
of Ulster shall be divided into three 
classes. ‘ 

“The first class, containing about 
fifteen ministers in the cities and large 
towns, to receive from one to two hun- 
dred pounds per annum. 

“The second class, containing about 
seventy ministers in the more populous 
congregations, to receive eighty pounds 
per annum. 

“The third class, containing about 
one hundred ministers, to receive sixty 
pounds per annum. 

‘“*These quotas to be paid by an 
agent chosen by the Synod subject to 
the approbation of Government, giving 
satisfactory security, having fixed fees, 
and liable to be removed for negligence 
or misconduct. 

‘“* That, when a minister shall be sus- 
pended or deposed, according to the 
discipline and regulations of the Synod, 
his title to the Royal Bounty shall cease. 

** To effect the above distribution will 
require an addition to the Bounty at 
present enjoyed by the Synod of about 
£8,500 per annum. The distribution to 
be nearly thus :— 


** Royal Bountyas it now stands 

on the Irish Establishment in 

round numbers ...............-+.-£0,900 
** Proposed addition ...... 


£14,400 

“Deduct for sundry charges at 

the Treasury, Agent’s fees, at 

24 per cent., Salary to the 

Synod’s Clerk, £30 per annum, 
amounting in all to about 


850 


** Remains nett to be distri- 
Si nas nacho scoschocsuscees, DENG 
“To the first class, 15 
Ministers, about 
*“ To the second, do., 
do., at £80, 
“To the third, do., 100 
do., at £60......... 6,000 £13,600 


Deficit...... 50 


Lord Castlereagh does not appear, 
from anything in the “ Memoir and 
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Correspondence,” to have had any 
rooted or grounded attachment to the 
Church of England. He regarded 
every variety of dissent as entitled to 
a degree of consideration correspond- 
ing to its power of subserving some 
public or party purpose. He was 
earnest enough in obtaining conditions 
for the security of the temporalities of 
the Church, but we have no reason to 
believe that he was troubled by any 
solicitude for its spiritual interests, or 
ever set his face against the system of 
profligate patronage by which its 
highest places were disposed of, as the 
rewards of political adherents. 

Although a man of honour, and a 
gentleman, in the highest sense that 
may be predicated of most public men, 
he does not seem to have ever expe- 
rienced, in any appreciable degree, the 
power of personal religion. It is 
highly probable that he would have 
adopted unhesitatingly Pope’s apho- 
risms ‘ For modes of faith,” &c., and 
smiled complacently, with an epicu- 
rean’s indifference, at the angry con- 
tentions of churchmen and sectaries, 
each claiming exclusively the privilege 
of setting up turnpikes upon the road 
to heaven, and denying that any pass- 
ports can be available except those 
furnished by themselves. 

Not that Lord Castlereagh was an 
irreligious man. Among the statesmen 
of his day he might well have passed 
for the contrary. He had a great 
respect for religion, as exemplified by 
other men; and, although he might 
have thought it carried to some excess 
in Wilberforce, it was impossible for 
him to observe its steady action upon 
the whole life and conversation of 
Spencer Percival, without an impres- 
sion of its power, as well as an admi- 
ration of the man, which might, had 
that lamented individual been spared, 
have deepened into something like 
emulous admiration. But their op- 
posed convictions on the subject of 
Catholic emancipation kept men too 
widely asunder to suffer Percival, in 
his religious character, to be seen to 
full advantage ; and Alexander Knox 
had so filled his mind by the brilliant 
philosophism of his moral and political 
speculations, that all such conse- 
quences as Percival so clearly fore- 
saw, and as have since been so fully 
realised, appear but as motes in the 
sun, to the fascinated gaze of the 
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ardent votary of civil and religious 
freedom. 

But by far the most important 
portion of the correspondence of this 
distinguished statesman still remains, 
The present four volumes are entirely 
occupied by his Irish administration. 
We cannot mistake the object of the 
noble editor in giving, in such length- 
ened detail, all the arrangements and 
negociations for the payment of the 
Popish priesthood ;—which can be no 
other than that of urging on, at the 
present day, a similar project, which 
we firmly believe, with the lights we 
now have, would be discountenanced by 
those by whom it was originally con- 
ceived, or entertained with favour. The 
noble marquis, gallant as a soldier, 
and skilful and decisive as a negoci- 
ator, is yet utterly incapable of en- 
tering profoundly upon the compli- 
cated and difficult questions he ventures 
to decide ; and there is a giddy ab- 
surdity in the oracular opinions to 
which he sometimes gives a flippant 
utterance, which is painful to those 
who really desire to respect him as a 
sound-hearted Englishman, and one of 
the very foremostin the chivalry of war. 
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Again we must express our regret 
that the noble marquis did not put 
the important documents at his dis- 
posal into the hands of some judicious 
friend, by whose advice in the use of 
them he might have been guided, and 
who could supply a suitable commen- 
tary upon the transactions to which 
they have reference, by which the cha- 
racter of his noble brother might be 
vindicated from the foul aspersions 
which have been cast upon him. To 
this task the present editor is not 
himself competent. He is no match 
for Mr. Robert Bell, whose able bio- 
graphy of Canning we reviewed ina 
former number, and who misses no 
opportunity of dealing heavy blows at 
the great rival and antagonist of that 
distinguished man. The vindication 
of his brother’s memory should have 
been his first object ; and this he has 
deliberately postponed to an idle ambi- 
tion of literary fame, which nature has 
denied him the capacity to attain, 
while she has gifted him abundantly 
with those powers and capabilities 
which have rendered him, in another 
line, highly and deservedly distin- 
guished. 





Song of the Ramoan Peasantry. 


SONG OF THE RAMOAN PEASANTRY IN THE MEADOWS ON MAY-EVE.* 


BY REV, GEORGE HILL. 


Silently the evening shadows 
Fall around our muirland home, 
And the mists o’er fields and meadows 
From their secret chambers come. 


Brothers! though our limbs be weary— 
Sisters! though our cares increase— 
Yet our hearts are light and cheery, 
Yet our suns descend in peace ! 


Now the lark has ceased his singing, 
Wearied, since the dawn of day— 

But the primrose-haunts are ringing 
With the blackbird’s softest lay. 


Now we feel the inspiration 
Breathed by twilight’s magic hour, 

More than they of loftiest station, 
More than they of lordliest power ! 


Oft we met on green Coulkeenyt 
When the toilsome da’ark} was o’er— 
And by thy lone walls, Dun-einey,§ 
Have we heard the Atlantic roar. 


Oft, when Autumn’s breezy weather 
Called to life the reaper train, 

Have we stood and toiled together 
On Moyarget’s corn-clad plain. 


Pleasant were the days of childhood, 
When we roamed o’er hill and glen— 
Primroses in Coual’s|| wildwood 
Not fresher than our hopes were then! 


Why, in foreign climes to wander, 
Shall we leave our native streams ? 

Would not their beloved meander 
Still reproach us in our dreams ? 


Old Rathmohan,§ still we love thee, 
Through all times of hope or fear— 

For the heavens are bright above thee, 
And our fathers’ graves are here. 


* From time immemorial, it has been a custom among the pene in this dis- 
trict to meet in large numbers, in the meadows, on May Eve. The parish of Ramoan 
is situated on the north-eastern coast of the County of Antrim. 


t This word is derived from Cujl caojn (‘the pleasant corner”), and is truly 
descriptive of the locality. 

t Da’ark, a contraction for day’s work. 
§ The ruins of an old castle on a cliff rising abruptly from the sea. 
|| The remnant of what was once an extensive forest. 

The ancient name of Ramoan. The church was built in the year 450, The 


festival of St. Erclacius, its first minister, was held on the 3rd of March. 





Philip Marsden ; or, the Experiment.—Chapter VP. 


PHILIP MARSDEN; OR, THE EXPERIMENT. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘+ Look who comes here, a grave unto a soul 
Holding the eternal spirit against the will, 
In the vile prison of afflicted flesh.” 


Puttie had mounted his horse for his 
evening ride, and was moving slowly 
from his own door, when he was ac- 
costed by a peasant, who held up a 
letter to him, and asked him if it 
was intended for him. He took it in 
his hand, and started with uncontroul- 
able surprise when he saw his own 
address written in English. He hastily 
asked the man where he had got it. 
He answered that he had received it, 
with a large sum of money, from a 
stranger who had been for some time 
in the town, making inquiries after a 
person whose name was unknown, but 
who, from the description, was supposed 
to be Philip, and he had received 
this reward on undertaking to convey 
the letter to him. A dark foreboding 
sent a strange chill through Philip’s 
heart as he opened the letter ; the sig- 
nature met his eye—it was that of 
Walter Marsden. It was brief, and 
only contained a most earnest request 
that Philip would not refuse, after 
fourteen years’ separation, to meet once 
more a brother who had for some time 
been exploring all Europe in search of 
him. Philip cast one look back on the 
waving palm-trees beneath which his 
Nadine lay sleeping; and then, putting 
spurs to his horse, he gallopped off in 
the direction indicated. He was usher- 
ed into a room, where he was told the 
stranger was anxiously expecting his 
arrival, and the brothers stood once 
more together. Walter Marsden was 
seated at an open window, and Philip 
paused to look at him unobserved. He 
could scarcely believe that fourteen 
years had indeed passed over them since 
they last had met, so completely did 
the noble and aristocratic-looking man 
recall to him the fair boy whom he had 
left. Walter had passed through the 
turmoil and hurry of public life with- 
out ashade lingering on his lofty brow, 
to tell of some lost hope whose memory 
was imperishable—of some thought 
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whose trace could not pass away ; and 
Philip, the even tenor of whose life had 
not been disturbed for one hour, was 
bowed down by the weight of the in- 
tense hopes and agonizing fears which 
were ever passing like a whirlwind 
over his soul. But there are some men 
who live in one hour a whole life of 
agony, when perhaps on their calm 
brows the observer cannot read the 
trace of a passing pang; but for them 
the term ofan earthly careeris generally 
brief—the soul wears out the body ; 
and it is well, for where the feelings 
are thus fatally strong, the mind will 
sink where the physical strength fails 
not. 

And once more Philip Marsden laid 
his hand on his brother’s shoulder, and 
once more he woke him from his 
dreams; but then it was from the 
bright vision of an untamed soul—now 
it was from the calm hope of the in- 
tellectual man, whose experience had 
well-nigh taught him that earth is no 
resting-place for an immortal soul. 

Walter greeted his brother with un- 
feigned delight, and after the first agi- 
tation was over he asked him, with 
something of his former playfulness, 
if he forgave him for having succeeded 
in discovering his abode at last. 

“I never supposed it possible,” said 
Philip, “ you would have remembered 
me until now; I imagined—I had al- 
most said hoped—that my very exis- 
tence was forgotten amongst you.” 

“No, never altogether forgotten,” 
replied Walter. I will not attempt 
to conceal from you, that for some 
years after you left us, I was too much 
engrossed by the engagements, or the 
pleasures, if you will, of public life, to 
give athought toanything unconnected 
with my daily occupations ; but, after 
atime, I grew disgusted with my ho- 
nours (for I had everything which is 
supposed to render men happy), and I 
begun to look on the world as it really 
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is, hollow, frivolous, utterly unable to 
satisfy the mind. ‘The man I believed 
my friend played me false ; the woman 
I loved let me have too great an in- 
sight into her character ; and when I 
knew her to be cold, selfish, and heart- 
less, I turned from her with loathing. 
About two years ago | threw up my 
office, and without taking leave of my 
soi-disant friends I went down to Mars- 
den Abbey, hoping to find in solitude 
the peace which had fled from me in 
the world ; but my mind, too elastic 
and pliab le, had become moulded to my 
former manner of living, and the lone- 
liness and monotony of the country 
were quite insupportable to me. It 
was then that the recollection of you 
came back upon me most forcibly. I 
remembered how completely we had 
mistaken your character, how much 
your generosity had affected me, and I 
pictured you to myself wandering 
houseless over the world, till | became 
thoroughly disgusted with my own sel- 
fishness in having for so many years 
enjoyed the fortune which was yours 
in fact, and I determined that I would 
not rest till I had discovered you, in 
whatever part of the world you might 
be, and reinstated you in your rights. 
At first I almost despaired of over- 
coming the obstacles which you put in 
the way ; but my perseverance was, as 
you see, too decided to fail; and now 
I shall not leave you till you have pro- 
mised to return with me to England, 
to fill your own position there.’ 

Philip shook his head. 

“ Walter, if you wish that the time 
of your stay here should be agreeable 
to us both, let this be the last time that 
you mention this subject. I tell you, 
once for all, that no power on earth 
would induce me to deprive you of 
your father’s fortune, or ever to set 
foot in England again. The years I 
have spent in this country have been 
uninterruptedly happy, and, strange as 
it may appear to you, your neglected, 
deformed brother looks forward to a 
life of cloudless joy, such as this earth 
can but rarely produce. Stay with me, 
my dear brother, as long as you can or 
will, but do not attempt to discover the 
secret of my existence, or to change my 
intentions, and in that case your pre- 
sence can but add to my happiness.” 

«You are a strange being, Philip,” 
said Walter, “but it shall be as you 
will. Iam too glad to see that for- 
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tune has compensated you for the ne- 
glect of your relations, to interfere 
with you; only I wish,” he added, 
laughing, “ that you would let me rob 
you of a little of your superfluous hap- 
piness, for my future certainly does 
not look very bright.” 

Again a chill passed over Philip’s 
frame as he looked into his brother’s 
noble and expressive countenance, one 
of those faces which to look upon is 
to love ; had not Walter already rob- 
bed him of much that was his due; 
might not these words lightly spoken 
prove a fatal prophecy? but he felt 
that this was childish, and he reso- 
lutely shook off the dark impression, 
for it is indeed folly in a world like 
this, where the very air we breathe is 
laden with the sighs of our fellow- 
creatures if not of our own, and where 
too often some concealed agony is 
eating into our hearts, to allow every 
passing fear to add its sting to our 
real misery. The brothers parted 
that night on most friendly terms ; 
Walter determined to remain a few 
weeks at Broussa, and Philip had a 
strange pleasure in hearing his ac- 
count of the leading events which had 
occurred in their country during his 
long exile. It was with a singular 
feeling that he looked down from his 
calm retirement on the feverish aim- 
less struggle which is ever the under 
current in the dark stream of human 
life ; but he breathed more freely when 
he found himself once more in his own 
sweet home ; his mind usually so calm, 
had become colored as it were by the 
recital he had just heard, and he 
seemed almost to feel that wearing 
excitement which disables the intel- 
lect. Nadine herself was the first 
object which met his eye, but he 
started when he saw that almost for 
the first time there was an expression 
of sadness on her beautiful face, she 
was sitting on the ground, her grace- 
ful head leaning on her hand, and her 
long hair veiling her thoughtful eyes. 
At her feet lay the gazelle, and as if 
subdued by her unusual silence it had 
cere its head on her knees, and 
lay perfectly still, but her quick ear 
caught the sound of Philip’s footstep, 
a bright smile lit up her countenance, 
she started from her seat and bounded 
towards him. 

** Where have you been so long,” 
she exclaimed, almost passionately, 
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“you have left me alone with only 
the stars and the flowers, and when I 
saw you did not come, I could not 
look at the stars, for they seemed to 
grow dark, and the flowers were 
drooping, and had lost their beauty.’ 


“ My Nadine,” said Philip, ten- 
derly, “ and was it only because I was 
so long away that you looked so 
thoughtful ?” 

“No,” said Nadine, raising her 

candid eyes to his face, “ not only, I 
was thinking that the world where 
you were must be brighter and more 
sunny than ours, or you would not 
have staid so long. I thought you had, 
perhaps, found other Nadines there.” 

‘Other Nadines!” echoed Philip ; 
* sweet child, there is not one other 
being in that cold world, pure and 
innocent as thou.” She did not under- 
stand him, but throwing her arms 
round him, she exclaimed, 

« Take me to this world, Philip; I 
must see it.’’ He started, as though an 
adder had stung him. 

“ Nadine, what is it you say? do 
you know what you ask? to take you, 
my idol, my treasure, my be autiful, my 
guileless child, to that polluted world 
of sin and misery ?” 

She looked alarmed at his vehe- 
mence, for his distress had made him 
forget to be as guarded as usual in 
his expressions. 

«Philip, I know you have told me 
it is a strange and gloomy world, but 
if you were there should I not find it 
bright ?” 

“ Sweet Nadine, but I am with you 
here, and is not this a bright world ?” 

She looked round on the beautiful 
garden, with its birds and flowers, and 
then turned her earnest gaze on 
Philip, whose dark eyes were fixed on 
her with uncontrollable affection; she 
leaned her head gently on his shoulder, 

“We will stay here, dear Philip.” 


The brothers now met every day, 
and with equal pleasure on either side, 
for both were much changed since 
they had been together. The morbid 


sternness and penetrating severity of 


Philip’s character had been greatly 
softened by so many years of calm 
happiness, and, perhaps still more by 
the now almost certain prospect of a 
blessed life, and Walter, whose mind, 
naturally refined and gentle, had been 
worn out and disgusted by the narrow 


egotism and cold hypocrisy of the 
world he had mixed with, now found 
an unspeakable pleasure in his inter- 
course with Philip, whose unbending 
rectitude and firm independence of 
character would, he well knew, render 
it impossible for him to utter a senti- 
ment he did not feel. They generally 
rode or walked out together after 
sunset, for Walter, unaccustomed to 
so warm a climate, could not stand the 
heat of the sun. 

One evening, about a week after his 
arrival, they had walked to a consider. 
able distance from the town, and he 
seemed to feel the heat even moie 
oppressive than usual; they had as- 
cended some little way up the hill in 
hopesof meeting the light breeze which 
generally blew from the seaat that hour, 

The evening was remarkably still, 
even Philip felt the atmosphere to be 
peculiarly heavy; there was not a 
breath of wind—the boundless sea was 
lying smooth and glassy as some in- 
land lake, and they could distinctly 
hear many voices, from the town 
that lay far beneath, rising through 
the sultry air. There was an unusual 
depression on the spirits of both, and 
neither spoke. Philip was gazing on 
the one little green spot which con- 
tained all he loved, or hoped, or dreamt 
of in this world, and this world was all 
to him. He shuddered when he 
thought on how frail a tenure hung 
his w vhole long-desired bliss ; some un- 
foreseen accident might occur—sick- 
ness, danger, death! were they not all 
round him at that moment, and over 
those he had no control; one blast of 
7 care, and the fabric on which 
he had built his whole happiness would 
crumble beneath his feet, and bury him, 
perhaps, in its ruins! Walter's 
thoughts were scarcely less sad; he 
was looking over the far sea . th 28 
waves must soon bear him from this sun- 
ny spot, to enter once more onthe weary 
tumult of life, and that life had no ob- 
ject, no interest—its futile pleasures 
could no longer charm a mind which 
was soaring above them. He had 
learned to view the usual aim and oc- 
cupation of men’s lives as utterly vain 
and worthless; but he was in the 
summer of his ‘days, and must he live 
on without one hope, one wish, one 
charm? Should he never have some- 
thing to love and cherish ?—should his 
life be like a waveless sea beneath a 
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clouded sky, alike without storm or 
sunshine? Yet neither of those men 
looked up to the radiant heaven, 
whose every star condemned them, as 
it rose in its pale glory to walk the 
appointed course traced out for it by 
an invisible Creator! And thus they 
stood for a few moments. Suddenly 
Philip observed that the tree beneath, 
whose shade they were standing, was 
waving slowly backwards and for- 
wards, its branches rustling violently, 
though there was nota breath of wind 
to have produced such an effect; al- 
most at the same moment they felt the 
earth shake under their feet, and a 
number of stones came rolling down 
the hill, dislodged by the violence of 
the movement. Philip had, during 
the course of his residence at Broussa, 
been too well accustomed to earth- 
quakes to dread them much, as none very 
serious had ever occurred. Therefore, 
when all was again quiet, he turned to 
Walter, who looked much alarmed, 
and told him he thought there was 
little danger ; but as he spoke there 
was a shock so violent that they 
were both thrown to the ground, and 
the sound of falling houses and rocks, 
with the cries of the startled people 
from beneath, announced that the 
damage had been serious. The shocks 
now succeeded one another rapidly ; 
but Philip, whose presence of mind 
never left him, succeeded in raising 
himself, and calling to Walter to en- 
deavour to follow down to the plain, 
where the risk was less great, he stag- 
gered along a few paces. Walter 
attempted to follow him, but before 
he could gain his footing, he had the 
agony of seeing his brother vainly en- 
deavouring to avoid a huge stone 
which was thundering down, and 
which finally struck him to the ground, 
and to all appearance crushed him be- 
neath its huge weight. Walter grew 
sick at heart ; but it was some time be- 
fore the earthquake ceased altogether, 
and, then, in a state of intense anxiety, 
he hurried to the spot where Philip 
lay. He found, to his great delight, 
that one arm only was under the stone, 
and he had little difficulty in drawing 
him out, but he saw that the injury 
he had received must have been very 
severe, for he was completely insensi- 
ble. Walter called to some peasants 
who were hurrying down the hill, ap- 
parently to ascertain the amount of 
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the disaster caused by the earthquake, 
and, with their assistance, he conveyed 
his brother to a small cottage which 
stood near, and which had suffered 
little damage. He saw him laid on a 
bed, and after convincing himself that 
he still breathed, which he almost 
doubted, from his continued insensibi- 
lity, he left him in charge of the 
peasants, and set off himself to the 
town to procure the immediate attend- 
ance of a doctor. 

Every step as he now advanced, 
was through ascene of havoc and ruin ; 
most of the highest houses had fallen, 
but few lives had been lost, for there 
had been time to escape between the 
first shock and those which had suc- 
ceeded. Walter walked rapidly on, 
scarcely heeding what was passing 
round him, though he would have 
been ready to render his assistance, 
had it been necessary ; but his thoughts 
were with his unfortunate brother, 
who had greatly won on his affections, 
and whose accident really appeared 
serious. On advancing, however, a 
scene presented itself, which could not 
fail to attract his attention, and he 
stopped in utter amazement—he had 
approached unawares the scene of 
Philip’s long day of happiness ; but 
the earthquake had not spared even 
this peaceful little spot, and the whole 
of one side of the high wall had been 
thrown down, so that the garden with- 
in now lay exposed to the gaze of 
the multitude. A crowd was collected 
among the ruins, and Walter approach- 
ed to discover the object of their won- 
der, and the sight was, indeed, singu- 
lar which presented itself to him. On 
the highest part of the ruined wall 
which commanded a view of the sur- 
rounding country, stood a young girl, 
of the most singular and striking 
beauty; her large, glittering eyes were 
fixed with a look of the wildest rapture 
on the prospect before her—her long, 
golden hair streamed lightly on the 
wind—her arms were stretched out 
towards the distant hills, as though she 
would have fain taken flight, like 
a bird, and her beautiful features 
expressed neither fear nor horror, 
though at her feet was laid the aged 
woman, who had received some severe 
injury, and was now evidently writh- 
ing in the agonies of death. 

Walter stood for a few minutes 
gazing on her with unbounded aston- 
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ishment, for her whole appearance and 
attitude was most singular. There 
was a look of the wildest wonder in 
her eyes, as they wandered restlessly 
around, and when one of the by- 
standers came up and addressed her, 
she started, as if in uncontrollable sur- 
prise, and flinging back her long hair, 
she bent down her head, and gazed 
fixedly in his face. Thepeople crowded 
round, and several spoke to her, but 
she turned with a startled look from 
one to the other, and uttered a few 
words in a language which they did 
not understand, but which Walter, to 
his infinite surprise, ascertained to be 
English. The peasants, however, as 
is generally the case with the lower or- 
ders, passed from wonder to rude- 
ness; and a creature so singularly 
beautiful was not likely to be left un- 
noticed, particularly in a Turkish 
town, and some instinct seemed to 
have awakened in her a sudden fear, 
for as they crowded’towards her, she 
gave a wild shriek, and suddenly 
sprung from the wall, and fled into 
the interior of the garden with the 
fleetness of a deer. The people fol- 
lowed her tumultuously; but Walter, 
really alarmed for her safety, passed 
before them all, and soon reached the 
spot where she stood, her arms flung 
round a tree, under whose branches 
she had taken shelter. He hesitated 
a few minutes how to address a crea- 
ture so totally unlike anything he had 
ever seen before, but recollecting he 
had heard her speak English, he went 
up to her and said— 

“You are not safe here; if you 
will trust yourself to me, I will see 
you placed where no one can injure 
you, or, I will help you to find your 
friends, wherever they are.” 

On his approach she shrank back as 
if in terror, but the sound of his voice, 
which was low and sweet, reassured 
her, and she turned and fixed her can- 
did, child-like gaze on his face; gra- 
dually her look became one of evident 
admiration, and a smile passed over 
her face like a sunbeam ; she put her 
hand in his, and said softly— 

“I will go with you.” 

Again Walter looked in surprise on 
this singular child; but it was not a 
moment for any delay, and with some 
difficulty he drew her after him through 
the crowd, and passing over the ruined 
wall, walked on in the direction of the 
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town ; but suddenly Nadine stopped, 
and, looking round in extreme agita- 
tion, exclaimed— 

** Where are you taking me? Your 
home cannot be of this world, for you 
are not like those whom I saw just 
now, and I must wait for him before I 
go with you further. I will not leave 
you, for your voice is sweeter far than 
his; but he must come with us—he 
cannot be without Nadine.” 

Walter now imagined he had disco- 
vered the mystery, and that his young 
companion was one of those incompre- 
hensible, though perhaps fortunate 
beings who are condemned to lose, as 
it were, some vital power, and to be- 
come the sport of their unguided and 
disordered mind, and a bitter sigh 
broke from him as he looked on the 
fair creature whom he believed to be 
the victim of madness—earth’s darkest 
and most mysterious curse. But his 
anxiety for his brother was now pre- 
dominant even over his interest in his 
gentle charge, and he still hurried her 
on, whilst he spoke kindly to her, and 
promised that she should see whom she 
would the next day. Nadine was ex- 
hausted with the new sensations and 
emotions which had crowded upon her 
in the course of the last few hours, 
and she could scarcely collect her 
thoughts sufficiently to understand 
him; but she had too much the habit 
of confiding in Philip to feel any hesi- 
tation in trusting herself to one whose 
voice and looks both soothed and 
pleased her. She allowed him to take 
her to his own home, and after having 
given a thousand charges to the women 
of the house regarding her, he had 
the satisfaction of seeing her fall into 
a tranquil sleep on the sofa where he 
had laid her. 

Walter now returned in great anx- 
iety to his brother, accompanied by the 
only European doctor who lived at 
Broussa. Philip still lay in the same 
state of insensibility, like a strong tree 
which the thunderbolt has overthrown. 
Where was now his boasted strength 
of intellect, his power of reason ?— 
where was the unconquerable will, 
which was to have subdued his destiny? 
There was a bitter lesson to be learned 
by proud man, in this utter prostration 
of the intellect before the weakness of 
the mortal clay. Walter looked on 
him with something of horror, as he 
thought on him a few hours before, 
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warm with life and intelligence; and 
now, though he still lived, who could 
say where the mysterious soul was 
wandering, whose presence was no 
longer visible in the dim, vacant eyes, 
and he was perhaps about to enter 
upon a new state of existence. After 
a tedious examination, the doctor pro- 
nounced his opinion that the injury he 
had sustained would not prove fatal, 
though he had received a blow on the 
head which was the cause of his insen- 
sibility, and would probably prevent his 
recollection returning for some time. 
Walter had a sort ‘of sofa arranged 
in the same room, and lay down to 
take a few hours’ rest. 

Philip was in the same state the next 
morning, but the doctor seemed to 
have a favourable opinion of his ulti- 
mate recovery, and even authorised 
his removal to town. It was late in 
the day before this could be accom- 
plished, and Walter’s thoughts had re- 
verted very often to his singular ad- 
venture of the preceding evening, 
before he at length was at liberty to 
visit the beautiful stranger. 

Nadine was seated despondingly on 
a pile of cushions, and when W alter 
came in she first looked at him with a 
sort of returning astonishment, and 
then bounded towards him, her sweet 
face brightening with delight. 

«Oh, how I have longed for you. 
Why do you not stay with me? You 
must take me away from this world— 
it is not bright like my own; and I 
cannot bear to look on the people it is 
filled with, their faces are so strange 
and dark, and their voices harsh; but 
you are good and beautiful. Take me 
to your own home, and then we will 
find him, and dwell together.” 

«¢‘ But who is he whom you wish to 
find ?” said Walter. 

Nadine looked up in innocent sur- 
prise. 

“It is Philip. 
Philip >” 

Walter started. 


Do you not know 





Severat days had passed, during 
which Walter divided his time be- 
tween his brother and Nadine. Philip 
was recovering, though very slowly, 
and had more than once given symp- 
toms of returning consciousness ; and 
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I do indeed know Philip; but 
what and who are you, my beautiful 
child ?” he added, taking her hand, and 
sitting down beside her. “ Tell me 
your history, for it becomes every mo- 
ment more incomprehensible.” 

This was soon done, for Nadine ne- 
ver dreamt of concealing anything, and 
in a few minutes her whole guileless 
life was known to Walter, and her 
pure mind laid open to his view ; and 
he found that, so far from having to 
pity a creature bereft of intellect, she 
had a mind whose powers only required 
to be called forth, to embrace even the 
highest subjects, and that he had un- 
wittingly undertaken to protect his 
brother's best treasure. He now easily 
understood Philip’s happiness; and 
though his mind, of a lower tone than 
his brother’s, could not exactly com- 
prehend the full extent of his extraor- 
dinary system of education, he yet 
could not fail to appreciate the result, 
and in the long and unreserved con- 
versation he had with her, he became 
lost in admiration at the treasures of 
innocence and purity which her young 
heart displayed to him. Such a cha- 
racter was inexpressibly pleasing, for 
he had lived in a world of such deep 
corruption, that even an angel might 
not hope to walk through it without 
bearing on his white garment some 
portion of its polluting dust. Her ig- 
norance on many subjects surprised, 
and even shocked Walter, for he did 
not penetrate as deeply as Philip had 
done into the mysteries of cause and 
effect, as regards the working of the 
human mind; but he felt that she 
would be an apt scholar in any sort of 
knowledge, for her intelligence seemed 
able to cope with the most exalted 
themes. He succeeded with some dif- 
ficulty in persuading her not to attempt 
seeing Philip at present, as he dreaded 
the effect of such a sight on her un- 
prepared mind, and the confidence he 
had inspired her with was such that she 
finally consented to whatever he pleased 


thongh quite unable to speak, he would 
often look anxiously round as though 
in search of some one. Walter easily 
guessed the cause of his anxiety; but 
those intervals of reason were too 
short to admit of any explanation, and 
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as his services could be of but little 
use to him as long as he remained in 
this state, he devoted himself almost 
entirely to Nadine. Certainly, no 
occupation could have been more in- 
teresting than watching the thoughts 
and feelings of this young girl thus 
transported, as it were, into a new 
world. She was eager to know and 
to learn every thing; and as he had 
not the same motives as Philip for 
keeping her in ignorance, he took the 
greatest delight in awakening a thou- 
sand new sensations in her mind, Like 
Philip, he endeavoured to keep her 
from the knowledge of evil; and her 
soul, whose finer powers had alone 
been called into action, had acquired 
what might be called, notwithstanding 
the innate corruption of the human 
heart, a natural longing for the good 
and beautiful. Accustomed as she 
was to roam, free as a light-winged 
bird, through their large garden, it 
was to her a real penance to remain in 
the house, and Walter could not but 
indulge her anxiety to see all the won- 
ders of this new sphere ; and after re- 
turning from some long expedition 
with him, where the beauty of wood 
and plain had seemed unending, and 
the glorious sea and far-stretching 
hills—things she had never dreamt of 
—had displayed all their magnificence 
before her, she would recollect the 
one little spot where her brief and 
joyous life had been spent, and feel 
that its narrow limits could no longer 
satisfy her. 

Not less strong was the compa- 
rison which she involuntarily drew 
between Philip and Walter.  Vi- 
vidly susceptible as she was to the 
perception of all that was beautiful, 
that sweet touching voice and fair 
face produced a powerful effect on 
her. There were moments as she sat 
gazing on his large glittering eyes, 
turned on her with the softest expres- 
sion, and the high marble forehead, 
and beautifully-formed lip whose smile 
was for her so inexpressibly sweet, 
when the dark, forbidding countenance 
of Philip would pass before her like 
something from which she almost 
shrunk with fear. The very circum- 
stance of her never having been able 
to compare the brothers with any 
other person, rendered her incapable 
of appreciating the great superiority 
of Philip’s character, whilst she could 
not but perceive his inferiority as to 


personal appearance. Walter, con- 
siderably younger than his brother, 
and of a far less contemplative dispo- 
sition, could more readily sympathise 
with her joyousness of heart, and his 
conversation contrasted almost pain- 
fully with the lessons of stern and aim- 
less morality which she usually heard 
from Philip’s lips. 

Every day of the six happy weeks 
during which they remained alone toge- 
ther, her feelings towards him assumed 
a more decided character; until at 
length, every look of her speaking eyes, 
andevery burst ofartless eloquence from 
her lips, told that she was his, heart and 
soul devoted to him with all the un- 
speakable ardour of a first affection. She 
did not, could not, conceal her feelings : 
she knew no evil, and only felt, though 
the sun shone bright and all was glad 
and beautiful around, for her the world 
was dark and drear where he was not. 
She never forgot Philip, and dwelt 
with passionate gratitude on all he 
had done for her ; but even when she 
had known no other being but himself, 
she had felt for him more of the reve- 
rence which she could not but feel 
towards one she instinctively knew to 
be her superior, than the ungovernable 
and heartfelt sympathy which now 
drew her towards Walter almost in- 
voluntarily. 

But it were vain to reason on 
the subject: Philip Marsden’s destiny 
was about to be accomplished, and 
the being who owed him everything, 
and the brother to whom he had 
sacrificed all the world holds most 
dear, were to be the instruments of 
his despair. Had Walter paused one 
moment to think on what he was 
doing, as bending over the guileless 
and enthusiastic Nadine he breathed 
in her ear those words which must 
either ruin her peace for ever or teach 
her a happiness she had never dreamt 
of, surely he would have shuddered at 
the thought, that whilst his brother 
lay crushed and helpless he calmly and 
coldly was ruining, in a few short 
weeks, the long-contemplated happi- 
ness of years of unceasing toil and 
anxiety ; and yet, in this cold and self- 
ish world, do we not for ever see 
those mortal beings whose life is brief 
and changeful as the sunshine of a 
spring day—do we not see them ever 
warring the one with the other, and 
wantonly crushing with their careless 
tread the few pale flowers destined to 
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hide the thorns on their path? We 
depend so utterly on our fellow- 
creatures, our sole capacity for bliss 
is in the sympathy of others ; and yet, 
read the dark annals of one single 
year, and of the thousands that have 
gone down to the grave how many 
have been dragged thither by the 
cruelty of man, by hate, envy, unre- 
quited affection, inconstancy, deceit ? 
—whoshallsum up the various tortures 
one martal may inflict on another ! 

But Walter, unthinking as he was, 
and ready to snatch at present joy 
without a fear for the future, would 
never have thus destroyed a whole life 
had he perceived the full extent of the 
injury he was inflicting. At first, he 
gave himself up almost involuntarily 
to the exquisite delight he took in 
Nadine’s society ; and though he could 
not but feel that she became every hour 
but too necessary .to his existence, it 
was not till he perceived how entirely 
she was his own that he stopped to 
ponder on what he was doing. And 
even then, his early prejudices against 
Philip remained too strong for him to 
suppose it possible that he could intend 
to appropriate this fair being to him- 
self: he even tried to persuade himself 
that his brother, having adopted this 
child merely with the intention of edu- 
cating her according to his own idea 
of perfection, would gladly see her 
happiness secured as his brother’s 
wife ; and he was somewhat borne out 
in this by the great disparity of age 
between Philip and Nadine, and a 
perhaps equally great dissimilarity of 
character. If occasionally a misgiving 
crossed his mind, it was always dis- 
pelled by some sad look of Nadine’s, 
in whose expressive eyes he saw the 
mirror of his own feelings; and one 
gentle whisper from her sweet voice 
was sufficient to make him feel from 
the very depths of his wildly throbbing 
heart, that he could not and would not 
resign her, though all earth were to con- 
spire against him. 

Philip had at length recovered his 
conciousness, though still utterly unable 
to move from his bed, and Walter had 
lost no time in relieving his anxiety 
with regard to Nadine, and his brother, 
weak and unable to exert his reasoning 
faculties, was contented to hear that 
she was well cared for, and longed to 
see him, and relapsed into the dream- 
ing state which was the first symptoms 
of convalescence. 
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Meanwhile, never on this sad earth 
did the syren hope alight with foot- 
step so firm, or with smile so bright, 
as during the short dream of Wal- 
ter and Nadine. The days flew 
by, each more joyous than the last. 
During the hours of heat they sat 
together, Nadine storing her young 
mind with the knowledge which Wal- 
ter was but too ready to give, and 
when the magnificent sunset ushered 
in the cool evening, they went out to 
roam at will through the forest, every 
step awakening some new idea, which 
she cl8thed in expressions of such 
simple poetry that his admiration 
increased every hour. But still more, 
when in her artless but deep affection, 
which she never dreamt of concealing, 
she told him how all around was dull 
and uninteresting when he was not 
with her, and how sadly the bright 
hours lingered on, whose sunshine was 
not shared by him; he felt as though 
she were an angel come down from 
Heaven to make a very paradise of 
the world that had been so dark and 
sad for him—but this could not 
last. 

Philip had himself expressed a wish 
not to see Nadine until he should be 
thoroughly re-established ; and when at 
length he felt sufficiently well to leave 
his room, and declared his intention of 
seeing her, it was to Walter as though 
a thunder-cloud had burst over his 
head; an ungovernable dread took 
possession of his mind, though he 
scarcely knew of what; it had always 
been his intention when Philip should 
be recovered, to communicate the state 
of his feelings, and to ask his consent 
to make Nadine his wife; but there 
was something in the very tone of his 
brother’s voice which deterred him, 
and the deep emotion with which he 
spoke of seeing once again his beloved 
Nadine made him shudder. He went 
down to prepare her for the interview, 
and she also seemed to have an in- 
stinctive dread of the approaching 
meeting, for she clung silently to his 
arm without even an attempt to smile ; 
he clasped her hands in his, and gazed 
long and earnestly in her face. 

*“‘ Nadine, do you love me ?” he said 
at last, as if the words rose from his 
very heart. She raised her eyes to 
his with a look of sad reproval which 
spoke volumes ; “ but will you always 
love me, will you never look on another 
as you now look on me; will you be 
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true and faithful to me?” She turned 
from him with a sort of wondering 
anger. 

“Ts it possible I should cease to 
love you—is it possible I should ever 
cast one look upon another? Walter, 
if you knew all you are to me, there 
is nothing in this whole wide earth 
that I love save you; you have taught 
me what life is, but you are more to 
me than life; you have taught me what 
death is, and if you were not with me 
I should die.” 

At this moment the slow heavy step 
of Philip Marsden was heard ap- 
proaching. Walter threw himself 
down on the sofa, and hid his face in 
his hands, whilst Nadine, who did not 
understand the cause of his emotion, 
looked after him in sad astonishment, 
and as Philip, pale and agitated, appear- 
ed at the door, his eyes fell on her for 
the first time, as she stood gazing at 
his brother; but he breathed her name 
in his well known voice, and not all 
the new and overwhelming love which 
now subdued her soul could altogether 
eradicate her first and purest affection ; 
she uttered a cry of delight, and flew 
towards him. He clasped her in his 
arms with an emotion which was quite 
overpowering, and then putting her 
gently from him, he fixed on her face 
his intense scrutinising gaze. Her 
eyes sunk beneath his, his once candid 
and innocent Nadine could no longer 
meet his look; at length to relieve 
her embarrassment she began to ques- 
tion him on his accident, and expressed 
a warm hope that he was to suffer no 
more pain. 

“The mere sight of you has quite 
restored me,” said Philip ; “and such 
an accident is not likely to occur 
again. No, my Nadine,” he added, 
pressing her closer to him, “I trust 
we have indeed met to part no more.” 

Walter rose hastily and left the 
room ; he could no longer endure the 
scene. The bitterness of his feelings 
as he paced the long terrace may be 
well imagined; did he then indeed 
love the bride of his once hated and 
despised brother. Would Philip, 
could he relinquish her to him, and if 
not, he had but then accomplished 
the bitter misery of all three, for 
honor dictated but one line of con- 
duct, if his suspicions were confirmed ; 
he must leave her, he must tear him- 
self away from the only being he had 
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ever truly loved; and what would she 
feel, the young tender impassioned 
girl; he shuddered at the thought of 
the agony awaiting one who scarce 
knew what sorrow was, and he cursed 
the fate that had brought him hither, 
but to see such happiness within his 
grasp and then to lose it for ever. 

Philip joined him while he was 
pursuing these reflections, and Walter 
determined to hear his fate at once. 
He cast a glance at his brother’s pale 
face, and saw he was looking more 
than usually thoughtful. 

“*T have yet to thank you, Walter,” 
he said, ‘for the care you have taken 
of her who is dearer to me than my 
life; you now know my secret, and you 
can understand what has been my 
happiness, and what I look forward to 
for the future; you must stay with 
me till Nadine is my wife, and then 
however much I may regret your ab- 
sence, you will leave your deformed 
brother possessed of more peace and 
joy on earth than I believe any mortal 
has yet obtained.” 

“You intend, then, to marry her,” 
gasped Walter, vainly struggling to 
be calm; Philip looked intently at 
him. 

“Do you doubt it—have you ever 
doubted that this has been my hope, 
my dream, my object, during all the 
long years of our separation, for this 
only I have and do live; you know 
enough of my history, though you can 
never imagine one-half of what I have 
felt and suffered, to be aware that the 
hope of finding one being on earth 
who could love me, must have been a 
bright one for me, and in this I hope 
and believe I have succeeded.” He 
said this in defiance of a doubt, which 
he would not own to himself, and 
which was already gnawing into his 
very heart. 

“And I wish you all happiness,” 
said Walter, though the words almost 
choked him—“but I cannot remain 
with you till then, I have already been 
here too long,” he added bitterly and 
hurried away. 

It were needless to tell all the agony 
which he suffered when once more 
alone ; he could not but feel that he had 
only one course to pursue, and he deter- 
mined to leave Broussa that very night, 
for he felt it would be torture to him 
to see them together, and whilst he 
shuddered at the thought of his own 
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future life, it was indeed dreadful to 
know that his best hope was now in 
Nadine’s forgetting him. For one 
inoment he thought of going away 
without seeing her again, but this was 
impossible—she must at least know 
the motives of his sudden desertion, 
and great as was his suffering already, 
it were indeed insupportable if she 
were to believe he had deceived her ; 
she should know that in resigning her 
he had ‘resigned his whole earthly 
happiness—that if he had destroyed 
her peace, at least his own whole life 
was for ever darkened; and he must 
see her once again—once more hear 
that voice and meet that beaming 
smile, and then for ever bid farewell 
to all that made existence dear. It 
was already evening, and he still 
remained plunged in those bitter re- 
flections, when the gentle voice of 
Nadine, heard faintly in the garden 
beneath, recalled him to himself; he 
rose and went to the window—she was 
walking slowly along the path followed 
by the little gazelle which Walter had 
himself brought from their habitation, 
but there was no longer the same 
companionship between them—once 
her step had been fleet as his, and her 
eye almost as large and glittering 
was ever turned to the ethereal sky 
as if to catch the sunbeams in its 
clear reflection ; now, her steps seemed 
chained, and her eyes spell-bound to 
the dull cold earth, where her treasure 
and her heart both were. Walter 
felt his resolution failing him as he 
gazed, and he slowly went down to 
join ber. He walked along side of 
her for some time without speaking, 
and she herself seemed little inclined 
to talk, for the shade on that young 
brow told, if not of sorrow, at least 
of many a gloomy thought: at length 
as the shadow of evening grew darker, 
he felt that time was passing—he must 
speak—he must go ! 

** Nadine,” he said, and every word 
was uttered with an incalculable effort, 
* you know not for what purpose I 
have met you, and yet—oh! do not 
judge me harshly—if you knew what I 
suffer!” She looked at him in surprise, 
and as she saw his features contracted 
with sorrow, her own assumed an ex- 
pression of deep sadness. 

« Dear, dear Walter,” she exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘ what has happened, why are you 
sad? tell me that I may comfort you.” 





«* Comfort me !”he repeated, bitterly, 
“there is neither comfort nor peace 
for me on this earth. Nadine, I must 
go—I must leave Broussa this very 
night.” 

She started. 

“Leave Broussa to-night! Oh! 
why so, where would you go? but 
wherever you go,” she continued, anx- 
iously, “I shall be with you—shall 
I not? we shall always be together.” 

He turned mournfully towards her— 

“‘ Nadine, it is to leave you that I go, 
it is that I may see you no more ; to- 
night we must part for ever—we must 
never meet again.” 

As he spoke she became deadly pale, 
her knees shook under her, and she 
leant against a tree for support. She 
gasped for breath, and put her hand 
to her forehead in utter bewilder- 
ment. - 

“I do not understand you,” she 
said, slowly and faintly. It was dread- 
ful thus to torture her; but Walter 
had nerved himself to the task, and he 
went on— 

“Yes; I must leave you, and for 
ever. Philip loves you—he only has 
a right to be beloved by you. I leave 
you to be happy with him; and for 
me, forget I ever saw or loved you.” 
His voice became inaudible from emo- 
tion. Nadine looked at him for a 
moment wildly, and then the truth 
flashed on her mind, and the moment- 
ary strength gave way. She flew 
towards him, and, falling at his feet, 
clasped his knees with all the energy of 
despair: the burning tears gushed 
from her eyes, and her lips quivered 
violently ; and when she spoke, faintly 
and incoherently, it was rather a cry 
of agony than a distinct phrase. She 
exclaimed that he should not, must 
not leave her : what was Philip to her 
—what was the whole world to her ?— 
he only had her thoughts, her soul, 
her life—if he left her she would die— 
why did he not kill her even then ?— 
but no, no; she would not let him 
leave her: and she clung frantically 
tohim. This was agony to Walter ; 
and as he staggered back he muttered 
faintly— 

** Nadine, have mercy upon me!— 
have mercy!” 

“You do not love me, you never 
have loved me,” she said, her eyes 
flashing through her tears. ‘ There, 
kill me, kill me—take my life from 
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me—why do you wait ?—strike me 
dead at once.” 

He raised her passionately in his 
arms. 

“Tf you could but know, if you 
could but conceive, how unutterably I 
love you!” and as the words died from 
his lips, a tall dark figure emerged 
slowly from among the trees, and 
stood silent before them. 

Walter’s arms fell frum around 
Nadine, and he gazed, conscience- 
stricken, on the calm, stern counte- 
nance of Philip Marsden. Nadine, 
deprived of his support, seemed upheld 
by some supernatural power as, with 
dilated eyes and quivering lip, she 
stood before her judge; but Philip 
calmly folded his arms and gazed upon 
her, whilst the bitterest smile passed 
across his face. There was a dead 
silence for a few minutes, and whilst 
each soul was shaken by the mortal 
tempest within, no sound was heard 
without save the faint murmur of the 
peaceful stream, and the low sigh of 
the summer breeze. At length, Wal- 
ter spoke— 

“Philip, do not misjudge me—I 
came to take leave of her for ever.” 

Philip returned no answer, but still 
gazed immovably on Nadine, who 
seemed fascinated beneath his look. 
Walter repeated his words, adding 
that the remorse of his whole life 
should expiate the injury he had done 
him. 

** Do you suppose that ages of re- 
pentance could expiate the eternity of 
agony this one moment has brought to 
me? But I curse you not—she shall 
be your judge: let her choose between 
us!” 

Slowly he walked towards Nadine, 
who shrunk at his approach, though 
she did not move; and as he spoke to 
her, his voice involuntarily assumed a 
tone less harsh. 

** Nadine, you have far departed 
from the pure and holy ignorance in 
which I sought to keep you: so be it. 
Now, then, since you know so much, 
know all—know what I am, and what 
you are—know what my hope was, 
and what my despair may yet be.” 
And then, while Nadine leant against 
a tree, her face hid in her hands, he 
began to tell her his history, not as it 
has been briefly recorded here, but the 
history of his heart and soul, of his 
thoughts and dreams, of his hopes and 
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fears. Naturally eloquent, he spoke 
with a passionate earnestness which 
went to the very heart of his hearer. 

He told her that he was a being cursed 
from his birth, destined, in a world 
where the beautiful is worshipped, and 
humble retiring goodness is despised 
or corrupted, to be an object of con- 
tempt or hate. He told her of his 
neglected childhood, of his lonely and 
miserable youth; and how, amid the 
sneers and the open dislike of those 
around him, one heavy thought had 
worn his very mind away—one wish 
had haunted him day and night—the 
wish to be beloved. Such a wish is 
innate in the human heart, and from 
infancy onward it is fed by the natural 
affection of those around; but on him 
no living thing had ever looked with 
aught save scornful compassion, and 
this principle of his nature, ungratified 
by one earthly tie, became as a de- 
vouring fire within his soul. He told 
her how on his dark fate a ray of light 
seemed to beam in the first sweet dream 
that visited him, when he imagined it 
might be possible to form the mind 
of some fair being so as that she should 
love him, and how the hope grew and 
strengthened day by day tillit became 
as life itself; and at length he aban- 
doned all—home, country, fortune— 
all to go forth in search of its realiza- 
tion. He told her what she would 
have been had he not taken the child 
of want and misery, branded with in- 
famy, and slave to one in whom every 
better feeling was dead, and every bad 
passion roused. He described to her 
his own sensations during their four- 
teen years of happiness—how his every 
thought and dream were for her—how 
he watched over her with a love which 
was never equalled, at once the tender 
solicitude of a parent and the passion- 
ate devotion of a lover. He told her, 
as she grew Up, and showed in every 
artless word and expression the pure 
affection she felt for him, how this 
world became a paradise for him, and 
the deformed misanthrope, the stern 
atheist, felt his whole soul redolent of 
hope and thankfulness. 

. * And now,” he said, his voice trem- 
bling, and his look becoming more 
fixed and tender, “can it be that the 
new-born love of a few weeks, for 
one who has often sighed for beings 
less fair than you, has effaced the 
hallowed affection you once bore to 
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him, whose life and soul have so long 
been yours. Nadine, must I forego 
the hope of an existence, the happi- 
ness of so many years. He may go 
forth to enjoy all this world’s purest 
treasures ; but I had you—you only— 
must I lose you? Yet I bid you not 
remain with me—I bid you not be 
mine ; rather would I die for you than 
see you at my sidea slave, and worse 
than a slave; you are free—make 
your choice—to one of us two you 
must bid an eternal farewell this day ; 
if your lips can frame such a word to 
me, so be it—I yet may rest.” 

He ceased, and once more there was 
silence amongst them, and the wind 
sighed, and the streamlet murmured 
peacefully, and Philip Marsden folded 
his arms, and gazed with his bitter 
smile. Nadinestood before him, pale 
as a drooping lily; but gradually she 
raised her head, and there shone a 
calm light through the crushed tears 
that filled her large, blue eyes, and 
there sat a stern resolution on the 
young brow. Gently she put aside 
the disordered hair that half hid her 
face, and with head erect, and firm 
step, she walked towards him, and put 
her hand in his. 

‘I am yours,” she said, and Philip 
started, as from a dream—he clasped 
her hand violently. 

“ Nadine, Nadine! but can it be— 
can you love me—will you not regret 
—can you now be mine ?” 

But still she answered, “ Iam yours 
for ever,”’ and her voice, though low, 
was distinct and clear. 

Then Philip Marsden no longer 


doubted. Could he doubt when life and 







Purip’s sole endeavour was now to 
hurry on the arrangements for his 
marriage. He had ascertained that 
Walter was for the present established 
at a town almost twelve miles from 
Broussa ; and, casting all other care 
off his mind, he gave himself up en- 
tirely to the pleasant task of repairing 
his former habitation, where he in- 
tended to live, for he seemed to have 
a sort of idea, that in this happy home 
they would both regain the peace they 
had in fact lost for ever, and return 
to their former state of calm happi- 
ness. He had agreed to delay his 
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death hung upon her decision ?—could 
he hesitate to accept at last this long 
thought of happiness ?—could he pause 
one moment, even to look on the 
misery that would be his portion if she 
deserted him? No; this was a trial 
before which his strong mind sunk, 
and gladly did he grasp the hope, and 
cast for ever from his mind even the 
thought of such despair, whilst he 
gave way to his uninterrupted rapture. 
And now, for the first time, Walter 
moved; he did not raise his head, 
which was sunk on his bosom, but 
slowly he took Nadine’s hand, and 
pressed it to his lips, and then, with 
one bound, he started from them, and 
was soon hid among the trees. And 
thus Philip Marsden stood once more 
in undisputed possession of all he 
loved on earth; and it were, indeed, 
impossible to describe the look which 
he fixed on his beautifnl Nadine, now 
his, and only his, for ever. Soft- 
ly he spoke to her of all he felt, in 
words incoherent from emotion ; but 
she murmured a faint wish to be left 
alone, and feeling that she must, in- 
deed, be exhausted with the events of 
the day, he recommended her to go 
to rest, and left her. 

As the last sound of his retreating 
footsteps died away, Nadine raised 
her face, now ghastly pale. There 
was something almost of madness in 
the glance of her glaring eyes as she 
looked round, to ascertain that she 
was alone, then bounding forwards, 
she reached the spot where Walter 
had disappeared, and raising her hands 
to her head, she gave one wild shriek, 
and sunk senseless on the ground, 


marriage for a few weeks until this 
should be completed ; for on his first 
proposal that it should be immediately, 
there was a sudden paleness on Na- 
dine’s now sorrowful face, which went 
to his heart, and he immediately pro- 
posed that it should be delayed for 
some time, trying to persuade himself 
that after the painful excitement she 
had undergone, she must necessarily 
require an interval of repose. He 
could not, dared not think that there 
was other meaning in that sad, re- 
signed, yet pleading look. He there- 
fore allowed a period of a few weeks 
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to elapse, during which all was appa- 
rently peace and happiness. Philip 
was almost the whole day occupied 
with the arrangements he was making ; 
but Nadine expressed no wish to move 
from the house at Broussa, where she 
assured him she was quite contented to 
walk in the garden, and desired no other 
amusement. He himself thought it 
better she should remain quiet, and he 
wished her to be entirely free in all 
she did; but they generally met in 
the evening, and sat together on the 
terrace, enjoying, as formerly, the 
inexpressible beauty of an oriental 
night. But Philip no longer fixed 
his gaze, as he once did, immovably 
on that beloved face; now, though 
every thought was for her, he rarely 
let his eyes wander towards her, and 
yet he dared not own to himself that 
it was because he could not bear to 


see the change each day, each hour 
was making on these fair features ; 
he had felt too bitterly what it would 
be to him to lose her, not involuntarily 
to refuse even the evidence of his own 
senses, when they would have con- 
vinced him that his happiness was 
tottering on a frail foundation; the 
strong and haughty man had become 
timid before the thought of his own 
despair, as a child before some evil 
which it cannot resist. Nadine her- 
self aided him in the work of self- 
deception : whatever might be her con- 
duct in his absence, before him she 
was always calm, though silent and 
sad; she ever welcomed him with the 
same sweet gentle smile, which was to 
him like the sting of a serpent when 
he recollected the look of beaming 
joy with which she met him formerly ; 
and when he talked of their future joy, 
she would answer him with compara- 
tive composure, though her face was 
hid in her hands. But he never owned 
to himself the fear that was gaining 
ground in his heart—he would not 
own, whilst he clung to the frail 
flowers on his path, that there lay a 
precipice beneath. 

Day by day Nadine withered away ; 
her step, once so swift and light, 
grew heavy and feeble; the glad 
blue eyes were dim and swollen with 
incessant tears; the calm young brow 
was seared with lines, which years 
could not have traced; and the voice, 
the clear ringing voice, whose glad 
tones once rivalled the lark, was now 


weak and broken; even when the 
words were those of peace or joy, 
that voice spoke only of despair and 
misery. It was Nadine’s first sorrow, 
but she sunk under it. There are 
beings on this earth, who have under- 
stood the secret system of human life 
—who have read and acknowledged 
the workings of the Creator’s will— 
and to them sorrow comes blow on 
blow, trial on trial ; every hope dashed 
to the ground, every fair dream blight- 
ed; desolate, friendless, despised, ne- 
glected ; yet can they raise their weep- 
ing eyes to heaven, and they know 
their dark and thorny path is leading 
to an eternal rest: not so with Nadine 
—she had no hope beyond this life ; 
here all was gone that could have 
made her blest, and she was but a 
miserable wreck, without the courage 
to live, and scarce knowing that she 
could die. Hers was not even the 
calm, voiceless despair of a strong 
mind, that has looked his destiny in 
the face, and, seeing that all is over 
on this earth, draws the veil over the 
hell of his own bosom, and goes forth 
into the world to smile with others, 
while, with secret joy, he watches the 
sinking of every vital power, and fore- 
sees his rest. No: on Nadine’s face, 
when seemingly calm, might be traced 
the recent struggle, and her listless 
apathy told of the dark storm that 
had shaken her gentle frame. 

They were seated together on the 
terrace; it was several weeks since 
Walter had left them, whose name 
had never been mentioned between 
them; Nadine was in her usual place 
ona cushion at Philip’s feet, but her 
arms rested on her knees, and her 
head was buried on them; he could 
not see her face, for her long hair 
swept over her like a shining veil. 
Philip had been restless and anxious 
the whole evening; he had several 
times been on the point of speaking, 
and then had checked himself sud- 
denly; at last he rose and walked 
hurriedly about for some time. Nadine 
did not move till he came and stood 
before her, and uttered her name in 
his gentle voice. Then she raised 
her head, and he started back, stung 
to the heart with her look of patient 
wretchedness ; but Philip Marsden had 
staked his whole happiness on one 
venture, and this was the decisive 
moment—he could no longer bear the 
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artificial state he had been living in, 
and he had determined to grapple with 
his destiny, and overcome it. She 
should be his—she must love him— 
whom else should she love ?—had he 
not lived only for her? He spoke, 
but in a low, hurried voice, and with- 
out venturing to look at her. 

“‘ Nadine, I have completed all my 
arrangements, and our home, our happy 
home, is restored to its former state. 
I see no reason for longer delaying our 
marriage, and it remains only with you 
to fix the time for the ceremony. Be- 
loved Nadine, is it not time that we 
should be united to part no more ?” 

There was a pause. Philip would 
not look at her. He seemed to hear 
only the beating of his own sinking 
heart in the dread silence; and still 
she did not answer. At length her 
voice fell upon his ear, more like the 
sigh of a wandering spirit, than words 
uttered by a being still chained to this 
mortal world. 

«‘T am ready,” she murmured. And 
Philip let his head fall upon his clasped 
hands, and broke forth into rapturous 
thanks, which could not express one- 
half of his uncontroll: uble joy. Miser- 
able being! how much purer would 
have been his happiness—how much 
less bitter his former sorrow—could 
he have felt that joy and grief come 
alike from one who looked down on 
him with pity; but, in his imagined 
wisdom, he attributed all to the way- 
ward chances of fate, or the failing of 
his own strong mind; and, robbing 
the Deity of his most glorious attri- 
bute, even his unbounded mercy, the 
god of his imagination could not stoop 
to know, far less direct, the move- 
ments of the puny inhabitants of a puny 
world. 

Gradually he recovered from his 
emotion, and looked up; Nadine was 
still in the same position. He felt 
that she must wish to be alone, and, 
with a silent pressure of the hand, he 
left her. The terrace on which they 
had been sitting opened from a large 
room, and a heavy curtain was hung 
before the door of communication. 
Philip bad already passed into the 
house, but he could not resist the 
temptation of giving one more lock to 
his beautiful bride, and he raised the 
curtain gently in his hand. Better had 
he died than given that look, for he 
stood transfixed like a marble statue 
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at the sight before him. Nadine had 
risen from her seat, and now stood up- 
right, her hands twined convulsively 
in her hair, her eyes cast upward with 
a look of unutterable despair, and her 
breast heaving as though the heart 
within were swelling even to madness. 
Suddenly she stretched forth her arms 
to the clear sky, and her voice rose 
and fell like a fitful gust of the wailing 
breeze as it dies in the distance. 

‘Is there no help in heaven, or in 
earth ?—is there none to save ?” 

Then she looked round frantically, 
and a wild cry burst from her lips ; 
she rushed forward and dashed herself 
on the ground, her face buried in the 
cushions, and there she gave vent un- 
reservedly to her agony of mind in a 
burst of passionate weeping. She sob- 
bed convulsively, her slight frame 
shaking under the violence of her feel- 
ings, till reason itself seemed about to 
leave her, and her movements became 
almost frenzied. Then Philip Mars- 
den uttered a suppressed groan, and 
walked forward towards her with deep 
and stern resolution. He laid his hand 
upon her shoulder. 

** Nadine, rise up and answer me.” 

Mechanically she rose at his sum- 
mons, and stood before him. He shook 
with strong emotion ; but, conquering 
himself, he went on— 

‘Nadine, hear me; and, as you 

value my life and your own, answer me 
with truth. I conjure you, by the long 
years of happiness we have passed to- 
gether, conceal nothing from me. 
spel now, or else be silent for ever. 
Say, have you ceased to love me? Do 
you love him— Walter Marsden ?” 

She stood for a moment silent before 
him, as though she hoped that death 
would come to her aid; then, before he 
could know her purpose, she was kneel- 
ing at his feet. 

Philip! Philip! do not curse me! 
Oh, do not curse me! I am vile, 
wretched, ungrateful; and yet I love 
him—I do love him as never mortal 
loved upon this earth! Ihave strug- 
gled with this love—I have wrestled 
with it; and yet I could not tear it 
from my heart—it is my life, my ex- 
istence. Oh, that I might perish with 
it! Why did I not die ere I saw that 
face and heard that voice ?—why did I 
ever live to be your curse, your enemy? 
Oh, miserable; miserable being!” 

Gradually she sunk down lower and 
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lower, till at length she lay at his feet, 
stretched on the ground, her face bu- 
ried in her hands; and Philip Mars- 
den stood and gazed upon this fair 
young creature, beautiful, beloved— 
formed by nature to live in the sun- 
shine of joy and peace—from whom he 
had sought to avert eventhe knowledge 
of evil—fragile as a spring flower, 
that would droop beneath too strong a 
breeze—and there did she lie before 
him, crushed and blighted, writhing 
beneath the strength of the mortal 
tempest that had laid waste her soul. 
It was a sight to make the sceptic 
curse his existence. Philip looked 
up to heaven as though to ask a reason 
of the eternal stars that had witnessed 
the breaking of so many a noble heart ; 
but to him they answered not. Had 
he not rejected their light, and the 
light of all creation? He had chosen 
to walk by the pale fitful glimmering 
of his own reason, and now all was 
darkening roundhim. He turned and 
bent over Nadine, and he spoke to her 
in tones sweet and calm as a mother 
soothing a weary child— 

“Nadine, weep no more; your sor- 
rows are at an end.” 

The influence of that low melodious 
voice on her troubled mind was like a 
miracle; involuntarily she ceased to 
weep, and a blessed, though undefined, 
hope took possession of her heart. 
She lifted up her eyes, glittering with 
tears, and gazed inquiringly on him. 
Gently he raised her from the ground, 
and she allowed him to place her, un- 
resistingly,on the sofa ; he seated him- 
self beside her, and, without looking at 
her, spoke calmly and composedly. 

“Nadine, I thank you, from my 
soul, that you have spared me the 
agony of knowing this too late. Now 
all shall yet be well; dry your tears— 
you shall never weep again, but life 
shall be once more bright, and earth 
once more a paradise for you, by the 
side of him youlove. He, Walter”— 
the name seemed to choke him—* will 
be with you to-morrow, and then on 
on this earth you need part no 
more.” 

Nadine, still too candid to conceal 
her thoughts, and at that moment for- 
getting all, but that he told her she 
should again see him who was more 
than life to her, almost unconsciously 
seized Philip’s hand, and exclaimed— 

** Can it be ?—shall I indeed see him 


again ?—is there such happiness yet in 
store for me ?” 

But Philipsternly drew his hand from 
hers, and then, as she looked on his 
contracted features and pale face, a 
shade passed over that countenance 
where a momentary joy had beamed, 
She let her head fall down upon her 
bosom— 

** It cannot be, my friend, my bene- 
factor. What would then be your 
fate? Ungrateful as 1 am, I could not 
see you wretched.” 

** Nadine, hear me ; and as you well 
know I never have deceived you, I 
beseech you to believe me now.” 

There was a solemnity in his man- 
ner which awed her. 

«© When you have lived a little longer 
in this tumultuous world, you will 
learn that there is but one real good to 
be obtained, and thatis rest! Nadine, 
I loved you too well to be at peace in 
your presence ; but now, now at length 
I am about to be at rest. Ask not 
how—it matters little—only believe 
me ; for I swear to you that the hap- 
piness I never could have obtained 
with you, will soon be mine, and for 
ever.” 

Nadine did not understand his 
words; but they brought conviction 
with them; and his stern features 
seemed to her to have already assumed 
the tranquillity of which he spoke ; 
and yet there was a lingering fear on 
her mind, and she spoke almost ti- 
midly— 

‘“* But I shall see you often, shall I 
not ?—you will not surely leave us?” 

“ Enough; in afew days you will 
be the wife, the happy wife of Walter 
Marsden ; never let the thought of me 
darken your joy, for, I have said it, I 
shall be at rest. Farewell!” 

The last word came slowly but dis- 
tinctly from his lips, and then he turn- 
ed and moved away. Nadine sprang 
after him, and would have stopped 
him, but there was something in his 
look which repulsed her. She stopped, 
breathless, and then, as he disappeared, 
she sank exhausted on the sofa. 

Philip Marsden walked slowly out 
into the garden. It was one of those 
glorious evenings when it seems almost 
enough of happiness to breathe the 
perfumed air, and to look round on this 
world’s unutterable beauty; an evening 
whose holy calm enters the soul, and 
raises every thought from this impure 
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existence, to wander forth throu zh the 
unseen eternity beyond, on whose 
threshold we now stand. But Philip 
looked up to the calm and cloudless 
skies, with their glittering phalanx, and 
his look, poor impious, feeble mortal, 
was one of menace and of frantic hate. 
Oh, could he have known, while such 
thoughts were passing through his 
mind, with what unutterable joy and 
burning gratitude the Christian, even 
in his darkest hour, can look to that 
eternal sky, and bless the hand that is 
leading him through the fire of tribu- 
lation, to pass at length, a purified 
spirit, beyond that glorious sphere, and 
enter into his rest. Could his eyes 
have opened to the spiritual world at 
that moment, perhaps he would bave 
seen the holy angels, whose companion 
he might have been, veiling their eyes 
in sorrowing anger from the sight ofa 
degraded soul. Byt Philip had re- 
jected the light of revelation in the 
arrogance of his own wisdom and his 
own strength—he had discarded the 
idea of an all-seeing Providence, and 
had taken on himself the burden of his 
own destiny, and the result was inevi- 
table—he had toiled for happiness, and 
found despair. selieving this life to 
be all, he rebelled against the power 
who denied him earthly bliss, and 
would not perceive thatall things here, 
whether of sorrow or of joy, are work- 
ing together for our eternal good. 
But now was the hour of retribution— 
that hour which must infallibly come 
to all those who do not early learn the 
first great lesson of unquestioning sub- 
mission. 

Still Philip Marsden walked on 
with a firm step, and head erect; 
and when he had attained the highest 
part of the garden, from whence he 
had a view of the surrounding country, 
he paused and looked around him. All 
was still and peaceful as if there were 
no such thing as misery upon this 
earth—never had the world appeared 
so beautiful to him, and memory re- 
called to him many a lovely night and 
sunny day, when nature smiled as now, 
and he walked by her side over flowers 
that seemed to spring beneath their 
feet—moments that had flown by un- 
heeded, light words and careless looks, 
long since forgotten, now rushed in 
vivid clearness over his mind, all bear- 
ing the same aspect of a pure unclouded 
joy, for ever gone. Yet still he stood 
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calm, pressing his clenched hands on 
his breast to quell the storm that was 
raging within. Suddenly there was a 
rustling among the bushes behind him, 
and Nadine’s little gazelle, bounding 
from amongst the trees, came up to 
him, and pressing itself to him to at- 
tract attention, looked up into his face 
with a sort of inquiring gaze in its 
large brown eyes, as though to ask 
where she was who once had ever 
dwelt at his side. This little incident 
was too much for the overburdened 
soul—the swelling heart burst at last, 
the strong mind at last gave way, and 
Philip Marsden, the proud philosopher, 
the unyielding sceptic, flung himself 
down upon the ground, and wept 
like a child; the agony, so long re- 
pressed, broke forth at length, and the 
cali reproving skies looked down in 
their ethereal light on him who had 
arrogated to himself the right to judge 
the actions of the Deity, and who now 
lay writhing like a crushed serpent, 
his lofty forehead soiled with the lowest 
dust of earth, and clinging, in the im- 
potence of his despair, to the senseless 
ground on which he trod. 

Hour after hour passed on; the 
stars shone changeless in the change- 
less heaven ; the night breeze sighed 
faintly through the green branches 
of the waving trees—the dew-drops 
fell noiselessly on the parched earth 
—and still Philip Marsden lay sob- 
bing and groaning in his hopeless 
misery. At length he raised his 
stained brow and haggard lip, and 
looked around. Slowly he rose to his 
feet, but no longer, as before, the 
proud and lofty being whose step had 
resounded on a despised earth, with 
all the pride of independence. Now 
his hair, wet with dew, hung over eyes 
whence the light of intellect was almost 
gone ; bowed and bent, he walked on 
with feeble and uncertain tread. He 
reached his own room, and, sitting 
down, wrote a few hurried lines. 

«* Walter, I conjure you by the love 
you have borne—no! by the love I 
have borne to Nadine—return here 
instantly; she is yours, and yours only 
—I give her to you—her happiness, 
her life are in your hands alone—as 
you value them, do not delay. Ask 
no questions—for me I shall be where 
my long-desired rest awaits me.” 

He folded it up, and calling a ser- 
vant, gave him directions for convey- 
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ing it to his brother immediately. He 
drew another sheet of paper towards 
him, and was about to write, but sud- 
denly he rose with a ghastly smile, 
«No! he will comfort her,” and he 
threw the pen from him, and left the 
room. He stood once more before 
the door of the terrace, and he paused 
long, as if incapable of moving, and 
then, as no sound reached him, he 
drew back the curtain hesitatingly, 
and went out. Nadine, utterly ex- 
hausted, had sunk to sleep on the sofa, 
and they had flung a large white veil 
over her, under whose folds her face 
was indistinctly seen. Philip walked 
forward, and stood beside her; he 
shivered violently, and a cold thrill 
passed over him; slowly and gently 
he raised the veil, and as his eyes fell 
upon her face, a sickening giddiness 
overpowered him, and for a few mo- 
ments he could hardly stand. Gra- 
dually he recovered himself, and fixed 
on her a gaze, such as never dwelt 
on human face before, so intense, so 
longing, so despairing. She had never 
seemed so lovely—pale as marble, but 
calm, and with a faint smile still lin- 
gering on her lips. One long lock of 
golden hair swept over the pillow ; he 
bent down and pressed it to his lips, 
then gently covered her head again. 

“Surely the bitterness of death is 
passed,” said Philip Marsden, as he 
let the veil fall on that fair young face 
he was never to see again, though 
dearer than heaven's own light to him.” 

Once more composed, he turned 
and left the terrace. Calmly he told 
a servant to bring his horse, and the 
man, surprised at such an order at 
that hour of the night, stood some time 
looking after him, but he urged the 
animal to its utmost speed, and soon 
disappeared. 
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The distance is considerable which 
separates Broussa from the sea; but 
Philip had soon traversed it, and 
reached the water’s edge. He did 
not stop, however, but pushing his 
horse, he left the sands, and chose a diffi- 
cult path among the rocks, which was 
scarcely discernible in the moonlight, 
but with which he seemed well acquaint- 
ed. Onhe went with unabated speed till 
he reached a gigantic rock, which 
hung directly over the sea. There 
he dismounted, and gently disencum- 
bered his horse of saddle and bridle, 
leaving him at liberty to go where he 
would. The animal, which was an 
Arab, and desert-born, immediately 
perceived he had obtained his free- 
dom, and after snuffing the air for a 
few minutes, he tossed his proud head, 
end gallopped off. As the sound of his 
retreating footsteps died away, Philip 
Marsden felt he was indeed alone. 

He walked forward to the brink of 
the precipice, and looked down with a 
calm smile on the boiling waters that 
were raging and foaming several hun- 
dred feet below. Were there none 
near in that hour to rescue the soul 
about to brave eternity?—none near 
to tell him— 


“ Tt is not all of life to live, 
Nor all of death to die ?”— 


none to bid him yet repent, believe, 
and live? None, none: he was alone 
—the judgment was just—in the 
hour of strength he had rejected the 
light, and in the hour of weakness 
darkness had fallen upon him. He 
raised his arms above his head, and 
gave one bound—the waters parted 
asunder with a deep, heavy sound, then 
closed over his head, and all again 
was still. 
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THE UNDERGRADUATE. 


CHAPTER Il.—MY FIRST LECTURE. 


“To yap yeAoiov éoriv audprnwa Tt Kau aloxos avidovov Kat bv hOaprixov.”—ARISTOT, PoEr. 


“ The ridiculous is a species of error and deformity, unaccompanied by pain, and not tending to destrue- 


tion.”—TRANS. 


“% Eternal spirit of the changeless mind! 
Brightest in dungeons, Liberty! thou art, 
For there thy habitation is the heart— 
The heart which love of thee alone could bind.” 


How beautiful seem many objects 
while clouded in the obscure im: gery 
of poetry—objects which display only 
a hideous deformity when dr: vgged in- 
to the light of truth! Couldst thou, 
imagin: ative reader, prove to a fi unis ish- 
ing man that he felt no yearnings of 
stomach ?—couldst thou persuade hin n 
not to be hungry ?—couldst thou have 
satisfied the prisoner of Chillon that 
he was the happiest man in the world ? 
—couldst thou have converted him to 
the truth of the line— 


“ Brightest in dungeons, Liberty ! thou art.” 


The fat knight argued in a similar 
topic of reasoning when he wished to 
demonstrate the richness of his at- 
tendant from the redness of his nose: 
«* How! poor !—look upon his face— 
what call you rich? Let him coin his 
nose, let him coin his cheeks: I'll not 
pay a denier! Unluckily, however, 
as his master subseque »ntly found, Bar- 
dolph’s golden features were neither 
aah. at the Stock Exchange nor 
at the Mint: men “liked not the as 
surance.” 

Days passed away, and my own 
bright visions of liberty were becom- 
ing lamentably dim and cloudy in a 
gloomy attic. A desolate and d: amp 
sittingroom, « dark bedchamber of 
seven feet by six—the genius of these 
apartments, ‘chronic rheumatism ; and 
its attendant satellites the hoarse 
cough, the shivering ague, and the 
hobbling lameness: these are beauti- 
ful correctors of a romantic fancy. I 
never even now, by any chance, listen 
to a learned lad y—be she young or 
old, handsome or plain—as she in- 
dulges too freely a& poe tic ims ugins ition, 
but I wish from my heart she had an 
attack of the lumbago. 

Days passed away, and in no long 
time I was encountered by another 





assailment of my liberty, in the shape 
of a college lecture. Attendance 
thereat was a matter of necessity to 
all; to me, however, if the truth be 
spoken, it was at that time no less a 
matter of choice. Diligence and am- 
bition often characterise a man’s start 
on a fresh course ; but how frequently 
do they relax as he advances: he has 
the paces of the race-horse, which 
mostly leaves the goal under the re- 
straint of the bridle, but returns thither 
under the lash of the whip. 

Mr. Round was the principal lec- 
turer of the first-year men ; my tuition 
accordingly devolved upon ‘him. Now, 
thought I, we shall be able to discover 
that transcendent talent which must 
necessarily belong to every senior 
member of a college. I had already 
furnished myself with a blank book, 
in order to note down every word that 
fell from the man of Greek. I ex- 
pected to meet a professor ‘‘ who 
should speak of trees, from the cedar 
that is in Lebanon, even unto the 
hyssop which springeth out of the 
wall; who should speak also of beasts, 
and fowls, and creeping things, and 
fishes.” I had pictured to myself a 
second Nestor, 


** Whose words were sweet as honey to the taste ;" 


and had it been possible, would have 
caught them in my manuscript unim- 
paired by the profi ane contact and 
evaporating effects of the atmospheric 
air. What reluctance did I feel to 
meet the learned assembly as I put on 
my gown!—how conscious was I of 
my own littleness and inferiority ! 
Each member of the lecture was re- 
presented to my mind as a man of 
deep erudition—as a man who had 
drank copiously from the pure founts 
of learning, the living waters of Greece 
and Rome. At the : same time, I was 
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upheld by a secret satisfaction—though 
not unmixed with awe—at being en- 
rolled an humble unit of so distin- 
guished a body. 

On entering the tutor’s room with 
my Herodotus, I found some ten or a 
dozen men sitting round a large table, 
and Mr. Round in his dictatorial seat 
at the top of it. He was waiting with 
open books the arrival of the whole 
lecture. First one dropped in and 
took his seat, then another. The last 
who entered was a man with a phy- 
siognomy so peculiar as to arrest my 
attention. He was about five feet 
nine inches in height, and very broad- 
ly set about the shoulders and chest : 
to use the words of Solomon, “his 
hair was as a flock of goats that ap- 

ear from Mount Gilead,” and “his 

ae were as pillars of marble ”—stout, 
ponderous, and modelled after a most 
mixed order of architecture. They 
could not have been referred to any 
particular style by the cleverest con- 
noisseur in the science: they were 
based upon pedestals which nature 
had evidently built upon a large scale 
for the purpose of counteracting the 
effects of a tottering head. His face 
was extremely broad ; nay, as Wesley 
afterwards said, almost broader than 
long. This was kept in countenance 
by a mouth which, from a constant 
grin, had almost arrived at each ear. 
The tout ensemble of his features would 
have been an excellent model for 
the frontispiece of Colman’s “ Broad 
Grins,” or Hood’s “ Comic Annual.” 
He entered as if he had scarcely finish- 
ed his breakfast; and seemed, for all 
that, unable to articulate freely from 
repletion. He appeared to be gasping 
for breath, and with great difficulty 
managed to ejaculate from his capa- 
cious bellows— 

‘« Sorry, sir, I'm so late.” 

In due time the lecture commenced, 
and my expectation did not remain 
long on tip-toe ; our tutor soon mount- 
ed his hobby-horse. Gentle reader, 
excuse his failing—it was no larger 
than a Greek particle. To him a 
particle was the same pitfall as the 
magniloquent Doctor Johnson says a 

uibble was to Shakspeare. ‘‘ A par- 
ticle was to Johnny Round, what 
luminous vapours are to the traveller ; 
he followed it at all hazards; it was 
sure to lead him out of the way, and 
sure to engulf him in the mire. It 
had some malignant power over his 


mind, and its fascinations were irre- 
sistible. Whatever was the dignity 
or profundity of his disquisitions ; 
whether he was enlarging knowledge 
or exalting aflection; whether he was 
amusing attention with incidents, or 
enchanting it in suspense, let but a 
particle spring up before him, and he 
left his work unfinished. A particle 
was the golden apple for which he 
always turned aside from his career, 
or stooped from his elevation. A 
particle, poor and barren as it is, gave 
him such delight, that he was content 
to purchase it by the sacrifice of rea- 
son, propriety, and truth. A partic! 
was to him the fatal Cleopatra, for 
which he lost the world, and was con- 
tent to lose it.” 

Poor Johnny! he had no worlds to 
lose, nor Cleopatras to gain—alas! 
alas! for the Cleopatra that was doom- 
ed to be enfolded in our tutor’s arms! 
But to use less hyperbolical language, 
he would almost have lost his break- 
fast for a ride on his favourite hobby. 
To dissect a particle—save and except 
the dissection of a roast goose and the 
reservation of a wing for himself— 
was his highest terrestrial bliss. He 
neglected words of philologigal import- 
ance; he cared not a straw for history; 
but if he came in contact with his 
little darling, then he was eloquent— 
then came the copia verborum—the 
burst of erudition. He discussed the 
properties of a particle as if he had 
been lecturing on the Leviathan, or a 
steam-engine of three-hundred horse- 
power—as if he had been analysing 
the Virgilian ingredients of Jove’s 
thunderbolt, or estimating the power 
of Archimedes’ lever. 

«Don’t you see,” he said, after a 
long rigmarole on the particle y»— 
*‘don’t you perceive the tremendous 
force of that word?” 

It might have contained the weight 
of a battering-ram or the strength of 
a Milo. The word certainly had a 
meaning; but its tremendous power, 
I must confess that I never to this 
day could discover. 

As the lecture proceeded, my opi- 
nion of the learned conclave began to 
totter. Some were evidently ignorant 
of the language; more had as evi- 
dently never seen the part under 
discussion before entering the room. 
One of them being asked why it was 
that Darius demanded “ earth and 
water” from the Greeks, replied with 
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the utmost simplicity—‘‘ That it was 
for the purpose of manuring his land !” 
The man perhaps knew better ; but if 
so, his fooling was mightily natural. 
His father was a Somersetshire squire, 
and a large practical farmer; and 
doubtless the man pictured to himself 
Darius'’s flats crossing the Zgean with 
bricks, and returning with cargoes of 
manure. He saw the modern routine 


of cropping pursued on the plains of 
Asia, and the system of draining with 
tiles oh the sandy deserts of the East, 
as plainly as he saw the letters of his 
book 


Another man, in like manner, on 
being asked some simple questions 
from the Bible, as connected with the 
history under notice, shewed himself 
undeniably ignorant of all scriptural 
facts—and carelessly so too. He was a 
tall, flash, swaggering fellow, who 
always dressed in green and gold, and 
was known in the University by the 
title of Count Hello de Swello. The 
man was said to be possessed of large 
property ; and certainly a ‘‘ degree” 
seemed a matter of indifference to him. 

“Really, Mr. Philips,” said our 
tutor to him, “ you can scarcely be 
ignorant of these simple facts.” 

“«T forget them at present, sir—m 
memory, not myself, is to blame—it 
is treacherous, sir, very treacherous.” 

*¢ You remember, Mr. Philips, how 
I desired you before this last long 
vacation to employ some time on your 
Divinity, and here you know no more 
than you did. Indeed, you know 
nothing about it; at any rate, if you 
do, please to inform me what part 
it is.” 

“‘ Why, sir,” replied the man, withas 
much indifference as if he had been 
answering some trivial inquiry from 
his bed-maker— Why, sir, I think— 
I think, I have some—loose ideas 
about Moses !” 

But what was of all most surprising 
to me, the lecture did not appear to 
regard our tutor in the light of a 
benefactor. On the contrary, they 
looked upon him with the eye of 
hostility. Their plans were precon- 
certed—their watchword was known 
—their forces were united—their tac- 
tics were arranged. They pursued 
the system of the renowned Fabius 
Cunctator. 

How admirable is the line of policy 
invented by that fine old general! 
Philosophers speak with reverence of 
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Aristotle, as the inventor of logic; 
and of Bacon, as the founder of the 
inductive philosophy. Locke, New- 
ton, Galileo, are all idols, as having 
discovered some new truth. But poor 
Fabius is not considered worthy of 
rank among men of originality and in- 
vention. ‘The practical advantages, 
however, derived from any one of 
these philosophers are trifling, com- 
pared with the good which hourly re- 
sults from his line of policy. When 
your servant wakes you in a morn- 
ing, your only defence against his 
heavy knocks lies in the tactics of 
Fabius. When you have to argue a 
point with your conscience, you pur- 
sue the same mode of conduct, till the 
imperious demands of the haughty 
tyrant are forgotten. When a dun 
drops in with “ a small account,” it has 
long been the only line of defence. 
Indeed, it is of universal applicability ; 
and Fabius—not as the conqueror of 
Hannibal, but as being, in the words 
of Ennius— 


“ Unus, qui nobis cunctando restituit rem,” 


“One who, by wise delay, restores our state’’— 


is more deserving of a statue in the 
temple of Fame than politicians for 
ruining their country, or warriors for 
deluging a nation with blood. 

Such was the policy of our lecture, 
and although the members had not al- 
ways the good fortune utterly to over- 
throw thesturdy Hannibal, theirsystem 
materially weaned his charges. By 
starting some frivolous objection to the 
construction of a passage—by doubt- 
ing the omnipotence of a particle—or, 
by throwing out a slight suspicion 
upon the verity of their author, they 
introduced a long episode in the way 
of explanation, which allowed the man 
who was construing, an opportunity 
to read the remainder of the passage, 
and, by protracting time, freed many 
who had not construed from the perils 
of an exposure. 

‘“‘Is that, sir, the proper construc- 
tion of the passage?” some one or 
other would ask. 

*“Yes, yes—why not?—have you 
any thing to allege in contradiction ?” 

‘Why, sir, I can’t see the force 
of that ~iv— it appears to me to be 
without meaning.” 

** Oh, dear ! —dear !—no—no—no 
—without meaning! Hear what Hoo- 
goveen says (here follows a quotation 
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from Hoogoveen). Have you never 
read *Bos” on thissubject? Besides, 
sir, Poppo, the celebrated commenta- 
tor on Thucydides E 

It is not very material to the un- 
learned what the celebrated commen- 
tator Poppo said on the subject. I 
would, however, remark, by the way, 
that this name was an especial fa. 
vorite with our tutor, and beautifully 
adapted to his mouth. ‘The effect of 
a full, “mouth-filling” word totally 
evaporated in its progress through his 
small oral aperture. The deep-toned 
syllables of Greek sounded ridiculous- 
ly ; the Homeric WoruPacicBoo Oardcens 
degenerated into the whistle of acracked 
penny trumpet. But Poppo!—it 
might have been made for his circu~ 
lar mouth! No better fit could have 
been contrived, even if it had been 
made to order. Two slight inflations 
of his fat, round cheeks—two gentle 
openings of his *‘ pursed-up” lips, and 
all was over ! 

Thus, with mutual thrusting and 
parrying; the lecture continued, till 
my friend David Drake was requested 
to begin. David knew but little about 
Latin and Greek, and cared less. He 
never pretended to such superfluous 
learning. His education had been 
conducted at home, and, of conse- 
quence, neglected. But his heart was 
benevolent, and his thoughts at peace 
with all the world. He accordingly 
commenced, and, without any ostenta- 
tion of learning, got cleverly through 
a few sentences. Herodotus was des- 
cribing the manners of some eastern 
monarch, whose power was illustrated 
by the magnitude of his harem. He 
had three hundred concubines. 

“ Eley 88 —and he had—-giaxocias — 
three hundred . 

So far David advanced; but no 
power on earth could move him a 
step further. He was like a timid 
colt, which neither persuasion nor force 
can incite to pass some object of 
fear. The truth was, David had en- 
tirely forgot the signification of the 
word wraaaaxas. His time was equally 
divided between sleeping and laugh- 
ing; and if ever so serious a thought 
as that of a lecture crossed his mind, 
it had the same soporific effect upon 
him as fifty drops of laudanum, or a 
chapter in ‘ Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy.” Hence all his lectures 
were read over in that amphibious 
state of existence between sleeping 
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and waking—perhaps the better half 
sleeping; and when his recollection 
in the morning was called upon, to 
render up what it had collected the 
previous night, there was sometimes 
the oddest farrago of ideas. The love- 
lorn Ariadne and the oyster-sauce— 
gin-punch and Medea—the wild beasts 
of Egypt and his latest flame—a right- 
angled triangle and green fat—were 
all jumbled together in the promis- 
cuous mass of his memory. 

* Elyev —and he had—epiaxooits— 
three hundred BS 

Another pause—they might have 
been three hundred fat bulls of Basan 
gaping on him. 

** Well, Mr. Drake,” said the tutor, 
encouragingly, “don’t you remember 
the meaning of the word wradraxds ?” 

At this moment, as David was again 
repeating the first words, and was 
again on the point of halting in his 
progress towards the unremembered 
damsels, a wicked fellow who sat next 
him whispered in his ear, ‘“ sedan- 
chairs.” 

“Elyse 3i—and he had,” repeated 
Drake, as triumphantly as if he had 
then solved, and been the first to 
solve, the great Pythagorean problem 
—“‘Exs %—and he had—crpmxocins 
werdaxds—three hundred se—se— 
sedan-chairs |” 

** Eh! eh! Mr. Drake—eh !” ejacu- 
lated our tutor, as much paralysed as 
if David's words had been a thunder- 
bolt. 

We must remark here that Mr. 
Round’s monosyllabic exclamation was 
not the common one which we hear 
every day. It resembled that unpre- 
meditated sound which a person utters 
when he perceives a blow descending 
on his stomach. It was like the groan 
which a prize-fighter necessarily eja- 
culates on throwing all his weight into 
a blow. With our tutor it had be- 
come a constant exclamation on hear- 
ing anything strange ; and it there- 
fore came out on the present occasion 
with more than usual energy. 

«What did you say, Mr. Drake? 
eh! eh?” 

All of us, learned and unlearned, 
were manifestly struggling with some 
resistless emotion, except Drake him- 
self, who would have given us a second 
edition of the sedan-chairs with the 
utmost composure. Our knight of 
the grinning countenance, whose name 
was Ebenezer Holland, the least con- 
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cealed his feelings. Although he en- 
deavoured to hide his broad face with 
both his hands, the corners of his 
mouth, which had now stretched to 
an enormous size, were visible on each 
side like two yawning caverns. All 
attempts at suppression were only 
adding to the inward impulse. Its 
vehemence was rapidly increasing, like 
that of a river when blocked up in its 
course. No human efforts could avail. 
With a terrific burst, the whole torrent 
of laughter issued forth. Peals of ‘oh! 
oh! oh!” followed each other in quick 
succession, and appeared to be spor- 
tively playing round the ceiling of the 
room. They were not the usual sounds 
of merriment; they were full, deep, 
and loud; and their intonation re- 
sembled the lower notes of a bull’s 
amut. 

**Mr. Holland,” shouted our tutor, 
leaping up from his chair as if his feet 
had been made. of India-rubber— 
“Mr Holland, leave the room in- 
stantly.” Mr. Round was choking 
with indignation ; his eyes were like 
bullets of fire, and his cheeks swollen 
like inflated bladders. 

On hearing this command, what was 
my consternation to see it immediately 
obeyed! Iexpected a supplication on 
bended knees to remain. But no—up 
got Holland, and as the door closed 
we heard the receding peals, ‘oh! oh! 
oh!” Now, unfortunately the whole 
of our tutor’s tea-service was placed 
at the top of his stairs. Whether 
Ebenezer saw it or not, I cannot say ; 
but smash, smash, echoed the china 
under his ponderous tread; thump, 
thump, rattled the kettle, as it rolled 
down a flight of thirteen steps; and 
rush, rush, flowed the water, as it 
leapt onward like a mountain torrent. 
We sat listening to this mingled can- 
nonade in an agony of restraint. The 
tutor heard it, too, but remained silent, 
with all the magnanimity of a stoical 
Cato. He sat bolt upright, and 
scarcely showed a symptom of feeling, 
even as he heard the last crash of the 
china tea-cups, which had been left 
him as an heir-loom by his grand- 
mother. The well-known bursts, too, 
were heard above the rattle. They 
resembled the wild, hysterical, and 
deep-toned laughter of Ajax as he 
was shivering the back-bones of sheep 
and oxen. ‘These peals became gra- 
dually more indistinct as Ebenezer 
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walked across the cute ; but 
only as he closed the door of his own 
room the receding murmurs, “oh ! oh! 
oh !” ** died into an echo.” 

Poor Johnny! I see thee yet, at 
the head of thy long mahogany table, 
endeavouring to curb the unruly spirits 
that daily came beforethee. Thou wert 
a good soul, but didst; sadly mistake 
thine own position and powers. 

*«* Your style of construing, Mr. A., 
wants poetical vigour,” I remember 
our tutor once observing in lecture— 
‘*foree, Mr. A., is an essential of good 
poetry.” 

Mr. A. was construing the line 


‘ , , , 
“"Auarirou dinay dares dgsrimou,’ 


in the septem contra Thebas of Aischy- 
lus. 

**You don’t give strength to the 
word igerirov. How would you turn 
the line, Mr. C. 2” 

** Like a resistless torrent which 
lashes the mountain-side.” 

‘**No—more force—more force,” 
exclaimed Johnny, as if he had been 
a guard on the Birmingham railway, 
and was calling for more steam. 

He tried the whole lecture—no 
one could be found to embody, in 
feeble language, the vehemence of that 
terrific igerdwov. We waited in silence 
—expectation stood on tip-toe. 

** No,” said our tutor—* this would 
have the greatest poetic effect: dina» 
&paxirov U}ares—like an invincible tor- 
rent—(and gathering himself up as for 
a tremendous effort) égers#ov—which 
rushes slap-bang up against a moun- 
tain!” 

After such a display of power, the 
tension of his nerves relaxed, and his 
little eyes glistened with joy. We 
were all paralysed, while’ our tutor 
was inwardly exalted at the conscious- 
ness of gaining the laurel-branch. One 
impudent fellow, however, begged to 
ask him into what metre he could 
throw his vigorous translation. 

Pathos, too, was another poetic 
quality which he was peculiarly happy 
in expressing. Often would he con- 
strue what he deemed beyond an un- 
dergraduate’s humble efforts in the 
sublime. There was a passage in the 
*«*Agamemnon” of Aschylus, which 
was Johnny’s pet. It is descriptive 
of Menelaus’s dolour on the loss of 
me better-half, and somewhat as fol- 
ows :— 
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‘*In friendless solitude, 
And in reproachless grief, 
He seems to brood 
O’er his heart’s unbelief ; 
And where she stood in pride of youth- 
ful grace, 
His glassy eye is fixed on vacancy and 
space. 
In fond regret for her 
Whose flight was o’er the billow far 
away, 
He careless roams—a phantom of the 
day— 
And haunts his halls, no less his se- 
pulchre: 

Her chiselled statues, late his eyes’ 
delight, ; 
Are wanton monsters to his loathing 

sight ; 
And as he sees no living image there, 
His hope, and joy, and love, are one 
despair. 


His phantom-peopled slumbers give 
A mingled joy and pain ; 
And in his brighter visions live 
His former hopes again ; 
In vain !—in vain !— 
He sees—he grasps the phantom form 
In fond imaginings ; 
But ah! it melts from his encircling 
arm, 
Swift as on slumber’s wings— 
Sleep’s harbinger, the fancied shape 
is flown, 
And he is left to weep—uncomforted, 
alone.” 


This passage was far too sublime 
for the feeble powers of any undergra- 
duate to translate; nay, in Johnny’s 


opinion, few college seniors, besides 
himself, could give full effect to it. 
Invariably did he try two or three of 
the most poetical spirits in his lecture, 
and then, in order to gain applause 
by contrast, the performance began. 
After investing himself with a melan- 
choly face, in order to fulfil the Hora- 
tian precept (‘for he was to do it in 
King Cambyses’ vein”)—after a few 
hems! to clear his throat, and after 
pitching his voice in the tone pathetie, 
he used to begin with his usual grunt 
—like the steam-engine, which never 
starts in earnest till it has emitted 
two or three preparatory snorts. There 
was something exquisitely ludicrous 
in the exhibition. As he adorned 
his repeated pauses with inarticulate 
guttural symphonies, you immediately 
contrasted the mellifluous tones of the 
Greek chorus with the grunting harsh- 
ness of our tutor. The silver trumpet 
and the ram’s horn were less at va- 
riance. Then your eyes rested on his 
unsentimental figure, and your ears 
were open to the strangest medley of 
bombastic words in prosaic sentences. 
He handled his subject with about as 
much delicacy as Vulcan would handle 
the bow of Cupid, or a Cyclops Cleo- 
patra’s needle; he was as much in 
character as the giant Polyphemus 
when singing his love of Galatea, or 
the donkey when desirous of supplant- 
ing its mistress’s lap-dog ; in one word, 
he was the perfect resemblance of 
Liston, as he made his debut in the 
character of Romeo! 
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** Natis in usum letitie scyphis 
Pugnare, Thracum est : tollite barbarum 
Morem, verecundumque Bacchum 
Sanguiueis prohibete rixis.” 


*DinneR and supper—Tuesday— 
Trevor.” When this laconic card 
was brought to me by my servant, I 
felt considerable doubt as to its pur- 
port. Its mysterious indefiniteness 
afforded liberty for a thousand con- 
jectures, and I had almost concluded 
that it was a point of etiquette for 
freshmen to give a dinner and supper 
to some members of the College, when 
I was assured by my servant that it 
was the usual form of a University 
invitation. Without reasoning long 
upon the propriety, I determined to 


—Honr. O. i. 27 


do myself the pleasure of waiting on 
him. I had not come to College to 
lead a hermit’s life, but to gain expe- 
rience, and a knowledge of character, 
as well from men and manners, as from 
musty books and moral precepts. 
What a perversion of nature's gifts 
is it, thought I, to live the life of an 
anchorite amid a world of society—to 
curb the growth of those noble feel- 
ings which are only matured by inter- 
course with our fellow-men! “It is 
not good for man to be alone.” oe 
a life of solitude, he is not only dead- 
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ening the seeds of virtue which nature 
has implanted in him, but he is also 
committing an injustice against society 
in withholding its due. Man lives 
not for himself alone—mankind has 
its claims upon him; and whoever 
entertains a contrary opinion, deserves 
to be regarded as an isolated being by 
the rest of the world, and to be treated 
with far less affection than a pointer- 
dog or a tabby-cat. He ought to be 
the scorn of husbands and wives, the 
nen: of misses in their teens, 
and the avoidance even of old bache- 
lors and old maids. 

The day mentioned on my card of 
invitation was about three weeks or a 
month after my commencement of 
residence. The ways of college life 
had become familiar; attendance at 
lectures was performed with tolerable 
regularity ; attendance at chapel had 
become habitual. I had been at se- 
veral wine parties, but had never yet 
encountered a formal dinner. On my 
first entrance into college, I might 
have wondered where a room could 
be found that would accommodate 
twenty men; but I had already seen 
enough of University accommodation 
to know that my own rooms were 
appropriated to freshmen, and there 
were apartments with which the most 
luxurious ease and the most fastidious 
taste would have been well satisfied. 
It might also have been a source of 
wonder how a score of men could 
have been privately supplied with the 
necessary provisions—for I well re- 
member being at first afraid of per- 
sonal starvation among so many crav- 
ing mouths, and picturing to myself 
the monk or the nun who is fed 
through iron bars. But I had now 
discovered the extreme regularity of 
the domestic economy of college life— 
found every thing requisite provided 
to my hand—seen the precision and 
punctuality of the servants—explored 
the immense resources of the kitchen ; 
and consequently had no difficulty in 
realising the idea that a plentiful din- 
ner might be supplied for a party of 
twenty men. 

** Allow me to introduce you to 
Holland, of this College,” said our 
host to me, as I entered his sitting- 
room. He introduced me to others 
also, but I particularise Holland, as 
having subsequently become one of 
my especial friends. There were in 
the room some twenty or thirty men, 
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among whom I recognised Wesley, 
De Sua and Drake. They were 
variously occupied, though with one 
common object in view—the annihila- 
tion of time till the moment of dinner. 

The wished-for time at length ar- 
rived ; and if I had previously felt 
any misgivings about the means of 
providing a private dinner in College, 
my doubts were certainly dissipated 
on its appearance. In the profusion 
of its dishes, the glitter of its plate, 
the variety of its wines, the number 
and attention of the servants, and 
especially the expensive preparation 
of its desert, it might have vied with 
the tables of our wealthiest countrymen. 

The company had been selected 
from all orders of undergraduates— 
from readers and fox-hunters—from 
idlers and drinkers—from freshmen, 
and men in their fourth year. The 
conversation accordingly was as va- 
ried: Aristotle and the foxhounds— 
Plato and roast goose—sherry and the 
class-list, were different subjects at 
the same time. There is a great like- 
ness between the early features of 
every dinner-party. The only differ- 
ential qualities are found at the latter 
end, 

Is the reader a married man? If 
so, no doubt he has some mornings 
been roused by a gentle pinch, accom- 
panied by the tender accents—‘* My 
dear, it is time to rise.” * Well, 
well,” he replies—* allow me, love, 
two minutes longer.” Still the request 
is urged, and still a similar nae is 
made—but even in more endearing 
terms—till, alas! for our nature’s 
weakness, the forgetful husband, in- 
stead of rousing himself from the 
arms of his better-half, quietly drops 
again into the embrace of drowsy 
Morpheus. Thus we tamper with 
conscience, and thus in the end we 
defeat it. Immortal Fabius Cunctator ! 

We were far advanced in our third 
division of an evening, and the small 
still voice had been long since drowned 
amid the clamours of applause and 
the crash of glasses. Everything 
hitherto had passed off without aught 
to regret, save, perhaps, the damage to 
our host’s crockery ware. So far, the 
gods were propitious; but a change 
passed over the scene— 


** Hic primum Fortuna fidem mutata novavit”— 
“ Here first dame Fortune turned her fickle wheel.” 


David Drake had for the last half- 
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hour been discussing with our host and 
some others, who were members of the 
Boating Club, the necessary qualifica- 
tions for taking a part in the eight- 
oar. In the warmth of his feelings he 
had become totally unconscious that a 
weight of eighteen stone was appended 
to his reasoning powers, so had enlist- 
ed himself in the nautical corps, and 
was expressing great doubt whether 
he should hold the coxswain’s office or 
pull the stroke-oar. His opinion was 
slightly gravitating towards the latter, 
when, without assigning any reason, as 
if some new idea had suddenly struck 
him, he rose up from his chair and 
laid hold on his beaver. 

‘‘Where are you going?” asked a 
tall man who sat next him; “ you 
cannot go down the river to-night.” 

« Going ?—going straight to my 
rooms, to be sure,” answered Drake ; 
‘‘ where else should I go?” 

“ Why, you haven't yet fixed what 
place you'll take,” urged the tall man. 

‘Both —both,” muttered David, 
who, in his temporary exaltation, no 
doubt fancied that he could have upset 
the gate-posts of Gaza, and pulled an 
eight-oar himself, and steered it into 
the bargain. 

** Come, come, sit down—you're not 
going, I’m sure.” 

David, however, was determined to 
‘‘drink no more for no man’s plea- 
sure,” so proceeded to move off, like a 
floating island. His neighbour, how- 
ever, who was a great bully, presuming 
upon his size and good-nature, took 
an effectual means of preventing his 
escape. 

“There,” said he, ‘‘ find your way 
out if you can”—accompanying his 
words with a weighty blow on the top 
of Drake’s hat, which crushed it over 
three-fourths of his face. 

Notwithstanding the feelings of in- 
dignation which must necessarily rise 
on witnessing an attack so unprovoked, 
a person could hardly have repressed 
all emotions of a lighter nature on see- 
ing an exhibition so ludicrous as that 
of Drake, as he stood. His broad 
features were peering from below his 
hat, like the fat face of Falstaff from 
below the buck’s horns. Every nerve 
in his body was strung with rage ; and 
muttered sounds of revenge rolled 
“horrible” within the cavern of his 
beaver. David, though good-natured, 
was no coward, and would resent an 
insult as courageously as any man liy- 






ing. Supported by his own weight, 
with his legs slightly apart, 


“ He dilated stood 
Like Tenariff or Atlas, unremoved." 


To be sure he slightly swayed; but 
his feet were firmly planted, and if he 
was acted upon by the same trifling 
vibrations as the pendulum, his centre 
of gravity still retained that position 
which mathematicians can demonstrate 
to be the only safe one for a substance 
under the influence of attraction. He 
rocked like a sturdy oak before the 
whirlwind, and was based as immove- 
ably, so long as no external force was 
applied. During this time he was en- 
deavouring, with all his might, to raise 
the obstinate beaver, to the infinite de- 
triment of its brim. His rage in- 
creased with his efforts. 

During this struggle, some of the 
company were evidently shewing their 
disgust at the cowardly conduct of the 
tall man. Wesley coolly asked him 
how he would like to be pitched out 
of the window, or stuffed up the chim- 
ney like a bundle of straw ; and our 
host, who was a thorough gentleman, 
ordered him to leave the room. Now 
amid this disturbance one of the com- 
pany, whose correctness of aim and 
correctness of thought were in an in- 
verse ratio, levelled a medlar at the 
tall man with all his force. At that 
very moment Drake had fought through 
his difficulty ; and he was just catch- 
ing the first glimpse of light from be- 
neath his hat, when the medlar, missing 
its destination, squashed on his cheek, 
and stuck there. It looked like a 
knotty excrescence on the rough bark 
of anoak. It was thrown with consi- 
derable force; and although its soft- 
ness precluded any serious damage to 
the flesh, the mere impulse was enough 
to upset Drake’s stability. Before that 
he was slightly tottering, but firm— 
excluding pressure from without. No 
sooner had it struck him than he threw 
up his arms, winked one eye, and 
staggered back with that ill-omened 
step which betokened downward mo- 
tion. Of course he strove against the 
impending disaster; but every back- 
ward step brought his centre of gra- 
vity further over the falling point. 

** Order, gentlemen is the first law 
of nature—peace—propriety—Plato” 
—(hiccup). 

This was the commencement of an 
oration from De Vere, who, in the 
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energy of his feelings, had risen from 
his seat to allay the clamour and ap- 
pease the fury of the combatants. Poor 
fellow! he saw not the weighty mass 
moving towards him. Slow and heavy 
were the footsteps of Drake; but he 
heard them not. Indeed the wine had 
notimparted quickness either to his fa- 
culty of hearing or of sight. Taken 
unawares as he was—being moreover 
less stable than usual —it is easy to 
fancy the slight resistance he opposed to 
the impplse of the moving mountain. 
Poor De Vere! he was crushed like a 
willow before a train of steam-car- 
riages, or a reed before a rocky mass 
rolling from the summit of the Alps— 
and his oration was lost for ever ! 

Backwards went David, and every 
step brought him nearer to the ground. 
At last, when the awful moment of 
downfall arrived, he was within half a 
yard from the partition. Now this 
was only a thin wooden wainscot; so, 
when the terrific shock arrived, it 
splintered in a thousand pieces, as if a 
bombshell had been levelled against it. 

*‘Gaudetque viam fecisse ruin,” 
said a tallow-complexioned man, who 
could talk in Greek or Latin far more 
fluently than in English. 

A moment’s stillness succeeded the 
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crash ; as soon, however, as we were 
able to collect our scattered ideas, we 
perceived a yawning hiatus in the par. 
tition, and Drake prostrated in the 
adjoining room. On examination we 
found that it was a bed-room—that the 
wretched occupant, unable to sleep, 
had been reading in bed, and, which 
was worst of all, that the magnitude 
of Drake was on him like a night- 
mare— 


“Look on the magic loading of this bed |” 


No effort of his could move David's 
enormous trunk—he could as reason- 
ably have lifted a cheese-press. We 
hastened to the poor sufferer’s aid; 
and, sooth to say, no time was to be 
lost—for the studious paleness of his 
face was turning intoa sable red. The 
poor fellow, after being relieved of his 
load, was in little better plight than 
the *‘ mangled Tybalt,” in the “ New 
Readings of Old Authors”—he seemed 
rolled out into the shape of an oval 
pancake. 

With much ado, we assisted Drake 
to his own bed, who, as he muttered 
some indistinct words about powder 
and pistols, twelve paces and percus- 
sion-cups, immediately dropped into a 
heavy sleep. 
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Tue publication in Dublin of the auto- 
biography of a resident Irish noble- 
man, is an occurrence in the literature 
of the country that claims, from us 
at least, a passing notice. Few men 
care to write their own histories, and 
fewer still to have them published 
during their lives. Lord Cloncurry, 
arrived at the goodly age of seventy- 
six, has given to the world a volume 
which he calls ‘Personal Recollec- 
tions of his Life and Times,” and 
which is, in truth, what its name indi- 
cates. With perfect freedom, and, 
we believe, with perfect honesty, he 
has jotted down such recollections of 
his own personal history as now strike 
his memory, mingled with letters from 
individuals, published, we cannot help 
thinking, in some instances, with an 
openness and carelessness that sur- 
prises us, but in which, after all, there 
is no great harm. 

Valentine Lord Baron Cloncurry 
was born, as we learn from these me- 
moirs, in the year 1773. We have 
not, therefore, exaggerated his years 
in the venerable age which we have 
assigned—that at which he has become 
the writer of his own life. That life, 
however, has been neither so unhappy 
nor so eventful as its earlier years 
seemed to promise. Born with a con- 
stitutional delicacy that seemed to 
promise him a life of ill health—his 
aecession to his father’s peerage found 
him the inmate of a prison, in which 
he had been a second time confined as 
a suspected traitor. Deprived, by 
death, under the most painful circum- 
stances, of the earliest object of his 
affections—more deeply wounded still 
in another attachment—he appears to 
have been compensated for these 
gloomy openings of the first half of his 
life by the calm and quiet of the last. 
He lived the life of a country gentle- 
man for many years—he, the suspected 
traitor, lived to be made a privy coun- 
cillor, and receive from his sovereign 
the honour of a British peerage, with- 
out altering or qualifying any of the 


political opinions, the profession of 
which, in other times, had placed 
him under bolt and bar. His political 
fortunes were not as stirring as the 
opening of his life seemed to promise. 
The friend of Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, the associate of the United 
Irishmen, the elected member of their 
directory, and the prisoner of the Duke 
of Portland and Pitt, at the close of 
half a century has little more of a po- 
litical life to narrate than is contained 
in the short and simple annals that 
note his occasional appearance on what 
is called the liberal side in polities, 
and his forming in private one of an 
‘‘extra official” and secret council, 
who advised a nobleman hitherto be- 
lieved to be among the weakest of the 
many weak men whom English mi- 
nisters have thought wise enough to 
govern Lreland. 

We say hitherto believed ; for we 
do not hesitate to say, that the publi- 
cation of these memoirs is calculated 
to raise the political character of 
Lord Anglesey. Perhaps this only 
implies that hitherto it has stood 
very low; and, in truth, it was 
so. The volume before us contains 
several letters of Lord Anglesey, writ- 
ten in the most unreserved confidence 
of political and personal friendship, 
addressed to Lord Cloncurry. These 
letters, on the whole, give us a higher 
opinion of the intellect of Lord An- 
glesey than, we confess, we before pos- 
sessed. Mistaken in many political opi- 
nions, no doubt, they prove him to have 
been ; deficient in the higher qualities 
of statesmanship he unquestionably 
was; but his careless and evidently 
unlaboured correspondence, published 
by the nobleman to whom they were 
addressed, never intended when they 
were written to meet the public eye, 
indicate a shrewdness of observation, 
and occasionally a comprehensiveness 
of view, for which neither we nor the 
public at large were much disposed to 
give the noble marquis credit. 

It may, perhaps, be right to say, in 


* « Personal Recollections of the Life and Times, with Extracts from the Cor- 
respondence of Valentine Lord Cloncurry.” 8yo. Dublin: James McGlashan. 1849. 
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reference to the publication of these 


confidential letters of a former Chief 


Governor of Ireland, that we have the 
strongest reason to know, what, per- 
haps, every one will assume, that they 
have not been given to the world 
without the express sanction of the 
noble writer himself. 

The memoir is calculated to raise 
Lord Cloncurry himself, as much as 
the letters are his gallant friend. The 
composition of these pages, so often 
faulty, yet indicates a literary talent 
above an order that would be pro- 
nounced respectable. In other respects, 
too, it bears evidence of talent that 
ought to have achieved greater things 
than any that Lord Cloncurry has to 
record. We have asked ourselves 
as we read these pages, why it was 
that the man who, at the age of 76, 
is capable of such shrewd, and often 
such just, criticisms on _ political 
events and characters, has not borne 
a more influential, or, at least, a 
more conspicuous part in the politics 
of his country. 

It is true the position of an Irish 
peer, especially on the liberal side of 
politics, was by no means an enviable 
one. Politically, the Union reduced 
the Irish peer not chosen as a repre- 
sentative to a nonenity. Irrespective 


of any of the franchises of a com- 
moner, he had none of the political 


rivileges of a peer. This, however, 
is not sufficient to account for what 
we have noticed. Perhaps the an- 
swer to our question is more to be 
found in the circumstances of the 
country. ‘The provincialism of Ire- 
land condemned her parties to dege- 
nerate into factions; and whatever 
be the faults of Lord Cloncurry’s 
politics, they were eminently unfac- 
tious in their principles and their 
spirit. The contest for emancipation, 
too, had given Mr. O'Connell the 

wer of making all popular politics 
in Ireland assume a class and a secta- 
rian colouring with which, it is quite 
evident from these memoirs, the high- 
bred nationality of Lord Cloncurry’s 
liberalism had but little in common, 
We can easily understand that, during 
the ascendancy of the spirit generated 
by that contest, the spirit of the 
politics of Lord Cloncurry was as far 
from harmonising with the sentiment 
of the popular party as with the 
opinions of the Tory. 

We are not, however, writing a life 
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of Lord Cloncurry, nor a dissertation 
upon his genius. We are just as far 
from intending a formal review of his 
book. Few books have ever been 
published more open to criticism— 
few that give more tempting oppor- 
tunities to unfriendly and unkind 
comment. But we feel that the spirit 
that would prompt these is not the 
spirit in which we should take up this 
volume. It is true that, in politics, 
we think Lord Cloncurry has been 
greatly and mischievously mistaken ; 
it would not be difficult to show that, 
in many passages of his book, politics 
have biassed his judgment even of the 
facts of many transactions which he 
is utterly incapable of intentionally 
misrepresenting. The ungracious tas 
of formally reviewing these we decline ; 
we see in the book itself no formal and 
studied exposition of political opinions. 
It is the collection of the reminiscences 
of an amiable and, we believe, a tho- 
roughly-honest and sincere old gentle- 
man ; and, guarding ourselves against 
being supposed tosanction all that we do 
not condemn, or even to approve what 
we quote in silence, we proceed to 
notice such parts of the volume as 
strike our glance as we turn over its 
pages. It has, indeed, one strong 
merit in our eyes—it evidently comes 
from one who sincerely loves his coun. 
try, and who desires to see that coun- 
try free, in the best and only true 
sense—free in the existence of an in- 
dependent and self-reliant public opi- 
nion—an opinion, the genuine and in- 
dependent expression of the general 
intelligence of the country—not the 
mere mocking echo of the cry of a fac- 
tion, or the still more contemptible, 
because more slavish, utterance of the 
teachings of place-hunters and syco- 
phants. 

The education of the noble auto- 
biographer was Irish, both in its 
school and its university stage. He 
was educated at a school in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dublin, in which actually 
were found many pupils scions of the 
aristocracy :— 


‘‘Among my schoolfellows, whose 
names I still remember, were Lords 
Shannon, Ponsonby, Mountcashel, John 
Creighton (the father of the present 
Earl of Erne), the last Lord Llandaff, 
and his brother, Montagu Mathew, the 
present Bishop of Derry, Lord de Vesci, 
and the late Knight of Kerry. It was 
the fashion of that day to educate boys 
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in the community in the midst of which 
their duties and interests as men re- 
quired them to live. We were not then 
sent to learn absenteeism and contempt, 
too often hatred, for our country, in the 
schools and colleges of England.” 


It is interesting to fix, upon authen- 
tic information, the mansions in this 
good city of Dublin that were the 
scenes of historic movements. 

Lord Cloncurry fixes the scenes of 
Lord Castlereagh’s Union parliament- 
ary dinners to the house now occu- 
pied by the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers, in Merrion-street—a house which 
he tells us ‘cost his father £8000 
in the year 1791, after the union was 
sold for £2500, and would not now, 
in all probability, fetch the odd £500.” 

In this house, we are told, the Duke 
of Wellington had attended the Lord 
Lieutenant of the day, when enter- 
taining Lord Cloncurry’s father, as 
his aid-de-camp, in the year 1791; 
and this incident reminds us that we 
may fix, as we can do upon the very 
best authority, the locality that gave 
birth to the Duke of Wellington. At 
the old and now ruined Castle of 
Dangan, in the county of Meath, a 
recess is shown in the wall of one of 
the few rooms that are still inhabited 
by the farmer who occupies it, as the 
very spot in which the illustrious hero 
first saw the light. The truth is, how- 


ever, the Duke was born in the house 
now occupied by the Royal Irish 
Academy, at that time the town 
residence of his father, the Earl of 
Mornington.* 

In the year 1798, early in the 
month of June, Lord Cloncurry, then 
the Honourable Mr. Lawless, a stu- 
dent attending the Temple in London, 
was arrested and committed to the 
Tower, under a warrant from the 
Duke of Portland, the Secretary of 
State. The arrest was made under 
the authority of the Habeas Corpus 
Suspension Act, which was then in 
force, and the warrant charged him 
with being implicated in treasonable 
practices. The publication of the 
Castlereagh Papers reveals that the 
government believed him to be so 
deeply implicated in the worst trea- 
sons of the United Irishmen, that it 
was actually proposed to except him 
by name from the Act of Amnesty. 
‘Lhis confinement lasted six weeks. 

Of his second arrest, we will let 
Lord Cloncurry tell his own tale:— 


‘*I was accordingly arrested for the 
second time, on the l4th day of April, 
1799, and although at the time in my 
bed, in consequence of an attack of 
slight fever, 1 was immediately taken to 
the house of a king’s messenger, and 
from thence to the Council. ‘lhe war- 
rant under which I was apprehended 


* It is to be regretted that among the forgotten notabilia of Irish society of 
this period, should be the personal anecdotes of the Duke of Wellington’s youth, 
which are, of course, each year passing into oblivion. One of these we may, at 
least, rescue from this fate. 

In the neighbourhood of his father’s residence in the county Meath, the future 
Duke, then a young lad, was one of party which, after the manner of the times, had 
indulged in free potations until a late period of the night. Mr. Wellesley, or, as the 
name then was, Wesley, managed to escape from his companions, and retiring to 
his bed, fell fast asleep. His absence was observed, and his retreat detected. It 
was determined that he should return. One of the party, more or less drunken 
than the rest, snapped up a loaded pistol, and carefully drawing the ball with which 
it was loaded, proceeded to the bedside to discharge the powder at the head of the 
sleeper. He fired: Mr. Wesley was, of course, awoke ; was‘forced to get up, dress 
himself, and brought back in triumph to the party. Inthe morning, however, it 
was found that the ramrod of the pistol had ponte through the pillow close by 
where the head of the future conqueror of Napoleon must have been. With all the 
care that his assailant had taken to draw the ball, he had left, unconsciously, in its 
place the ramrod; and but that the same potations that confused his perceptions 
unsteadied his hand, when he pointed the pistol at the young sleeper’s head, that 
might have ended the career of the Honourable Arthur Wesley. 

This anecdote has been frequently repeated to his friends (with many others of 
the Duke’s early days) by one of, perhaps, the only two survivors of the party, 
who, as well as the tae. was then stopping inthe house. The narrator of the 
anecdote, who still perfectly retains the memory, and almost the vivacity, of his 
youth, was present when the shot was fired, and was, the next morning, called by 
the Duke into his room, when he pointed out to him the course of the ramrod 
through the pillow. 

Upon what narrow events may depend the destiny of nations ! 
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was signed by the Duke of Portland, 
and was issued under the authority of 
the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act ; it 
was not, as on the former occasion, for 
treason, but for ‘ suspic ‘ion of treason- 
able practices.’ This time my arraign- 
ment before the Council was obviously 
a form, observed for appearance sake 
only. The old ground was, however, 
gone over, and I was interrogated as to 
my acquaintance with O’Coigley and 
Mr. Bonham, and my having gone to the 
singing club at Furnival’s Inn with the 
latter. Of these matters I gave the 
same account as I had done before, tell- 
ing the exact truth as tothe facts, and 
adding that, even if my conduct in re- 
ference to these particulars had been 
matter of offence, it had been already 
forgiven. ‘This did not avail me; the 
course of my persecutors was already 
fixed, and I was accordingly committed 
to the Tower upon the 8th of May, 
1799, where I remained until the expira- 
tion of the Habeas Corpus Suspension 
Act restored me to liberty in March of 
the year 1801.” 


The circumstances attendant upon 
thisimprisonment were painful enough. 
The lady to whom he was betrothed 
died from the effects of a broken 
heart. His father, too, died during 
its continuance ; and the Irish peer- 
age devolved upon him while a pri- 
soner in adungeon. No applications 
could induce the government to per. 
mit him the indulgence of a temporary 
enlargement upon bail, even on the 
occasion of his father’s death. We 
trust, however, that the indignation 
that has had fifty years to gather 
strength, has influenced, if not ex- 
agger rated, the following :— 


‘Of the sufferings and privations I 
was made to endure throughout that 
protracted and rigid imprisonment, I will 
not trust myself to write at length, but 
allow the tale to be told in the words 
of letters written at the time, both by 
my friends and persecutors, and such 
brief memoranda of passing events as 
I find in my own contemporary commu- 
rications, which have escaped destruc- 
tion. The avthenticity of these docu- 
ments will scarcely be doubted; but I 
confess I could hardly hope for belief, 
in this age of prison humanity, were I 
to state from my own recollection sim- 
ply, the fact, that I, an untried and in- 
nocent man, against whom, as the 
Castlereagh Papers now conclusively 

rove, no criminatory evidence could 

é found, after the most diligent search 
at home and abroad—that I, the imme- 
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diate heir to a peerage, having nume- 
rous and influential friends, and not 
unprovided with sufficient pecuniary 
means, could have been dragged from 
a sick bed, in the heart of the metro. 
polis of British freedom, incarcerated 
in a filthy and loathsome cell, subjected 
to the continual companionship (even 

in my hours of sleep) of a double guard, 
deprived of the society of my nearest 
relatives, and even of the use of pen 

and paper. In the course of 
those two-and-twenty tedious months, 
Ilost my father and grandfather, and 
the woman to whom I was on the eve 
of being married, with every human 
prospect of happiness. Her life, I have 
every reason to believe, fell a sacrifice 
to her continued anxiety for my fate, in 
respect of which the known circum. 

stances of my prison treatment were 
sufficient to justify the most gloomy 
forebodings.’ 


We trust, we say, that the picture 
of the closeness of this confinement is 
coloured. The denial of the use of 
pen, ink, and paper, was certainly not 
a permanent restriction. This very 
volume contains letters to his sister, 
written from the Tower during his 
confinement, in all the freedom of an 
unwatched correspondence. 

That Lord Cloncurry was innocent 
of any participation in the treasons of 
1798, every unprejudiced person 
must fully and unreservedly concede. 
That his imprisonment was, therefore, 
as regarded the individual, unjust, 
follows—that is, if it be 1 right to apply 
the term injustice to an act of severity 
that, perhaps, no care on the part of 
those who administered a severe law 
could avoid; it does not, however, 
therefore follow, that it was, on the 
part of those who inflicted it, either 
uncalled for or cruel. 

Let us first, however, state the case 
of his friends, as we find it in a letter 
from his sister, the Honourable Char- 
lotte Lawless, to Lord Moira. The 
letter is evidently the production of 
that lady’s own pen. She appears to 
have been a person of very supe rior 
talents and mental energy. It is im- 
possible to read her correspondence, 
published in this volume, without 
being impressed with this, as well as 
her strong affection for her brother. 
This excellent lady «was afterwards 
the wife of the late, and mother of the 
present Lord Dunsany. 

We may observe, in passing, that 
the letter from which we are about to 
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uote, written obviously after his 
ather’s death, and therefore near the 
close of his second imprisonment, is, 
in the volume before us, by a strange 
oversight, referred to the period of his 
first :— 


. _** Since my brother's arrest, I 
have, with the assistance of friends, en- 
deavoured to discover whether there was 
any information, true or false, against 
him; suspicion being all that was al- 
leged, and the supposed offence said in 
this country to relate to the mutiny of 
the fleet, or to some offence his conduct 
in London gave to English ministers ; 
and in England, the result of every in- 
quiry was, that information was sent 
from this side the water, and that being 
an United Irishman and implicated in 
the rebellion, was imputed to him. Of 
the falsehood of the last accusation there 
is not only the strongest proof, in his 
name never having been mentioned in 
the secret reports or any of the trials 
of this country, but upon an appli- 
eation I made to Lord Cornwallis, he 
assured me, through his secretary, that 
he had purposely caused to be examined 
the papers in the various offices under 
him, and that I might be assured that no 
official information had gone from Ire- 
land against my brother, which directly 
contradicts an assertion Mr. Cooke made 
tome. As to the egregious absurdity 
of his knowing anything concerning the 
mutiny of the fleet, it isnot worth speak- 
ing of: he was not above eighteen at the 
time. “4 . : . 

It cannot be supposed, ‘howev er, that 
the treatment he has received had no 
other foundation; and it is a cruel cir- 
cumstance that I am obliged to observe 
the most guarded caution on points that 
leave not a doubt on my mind that pri- 
vate malice took advantage of public 
confusion, and by acts of the basest 
treachery and gross misrepresentation, 

contrived to make ministers believe they 

were taking a step of necessary, and 
even lenient precaution, in arresting and 
detaining my persecuted brother. Mr. 
Lees and Mr. Cooke I do believe to be 


the decided though concealed enemies of 


my brother. They had been intimate in 
our family as long as I can remember ; 
and until my brother was of an age to 
see their views and character, always 
affected to lead my father’s opinions and 
direct his decisions on every political 
question. I need not say how opposite 
was the part my brother urged him to 
take. He succeeded for atime; but by 
alarming insinuations, and false con- 
struction of his opinions, these gentle- 
men so irritated my father against him, 
that, aware of their conduct, he went to 


them separately, and told them, that if 
they persisted to interfere between him 
and his father, he would resent it. This 
occurred just before his going to Lon- 
don, to pursue his studies at the Temple, 
in the year 1797. My father continued 
in the sentiments his own unbiassed 


judgment and my brother’s wishes led 


him to entertain of the proceedings of 
this country, until the ever-to-be-la- 
mented events of the year 98. I know 
no person who was more sincerely griey- 
ed at that fatal rebellion than my bro- 
ther, who saw’that the blind infatuation 
of those who led the wretched people 
to destruction, though their intentions 
sprung from feelings that do them no 
dishonour, afforded the greatest triumph 
to the real enemies of Ireland. I have 
ever possessed his entire confidence ; and 
his letters to me contain the strongest 
evidence of the falsehood of these impu- 
tations, by which every endeavour has 
been made to injure his character, and 
by which my father was sv incensed as 
to be on the point of disinheriting him ; 
or, as he mentioned to a friend who in- 
terceded for him, leaving him and all of 
us under the control of Mr. Lees.” 

To motives like these it is not un- 
natural that the innocent victims of 
even the most discreet exercise of 
arbitrary power should attribute their 
sufferings. Let us see, however, 
whether we cannot find other motives 
for the act of power which exercised 
so unhappy an influence upon the 
future destinies of Lord Cloncurry. 

That his name had been mentioned 
by some informers to government, 
there can be no doubt. To what ex- 
tent these informations went we know 
not—possibly, nay, probably, not 
farther than a general intimation that 
he was believed by them to be in con- 
nexion with the conspirators, without 
stating any fact that would be legal 
evidence against him. Evidence of 
this nature, that could not even be 
adduced against .an individual in a 
court of justice, might yet be sufli- 
cient to bring to the mind of a person 
entrusted with the power of the 
Habeas Corpus Suspension Act a 
moral conviction that that individual 
ought not to be at large. References 
in letters, or statements of persons 
unquestionably guilty—combinations 
of circumstances tending to suspicion 
—the general associations and conduct 
of the party—all these things may 
furnish, and certainly have often fur- 
nished, grounds by which the exercise 
of the extraordinary powers of impri- 
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sonment is to be determined in times 
of public danger. 

It is, no doubt, abhorrent to the 
British constitution—it is abhorrent 
to the love of freedom which that 
constitution inculeates —that the li- 
berty of any man should be taken 
away on evidence of this nature. But 
to enable the great officers of state to 
act upon such evidence, is the very 
object of suspending the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act. ‘The true nature of what 
is generally termed that suspension is 
very commonly misunderstood. The 
writ of habeas corpus has not been 
taken away by any of those tempo- 
rary enactments which, from time to 
time, have suspended some of the 
safeguards that guard personal liberty. 
That writ was in full force during the 
last year in Ireland. Neither did 
these enactments create any new cause 
of imprisonment; A warrant by any 
magistrate to commit to prison for 
treason, or suspicion of treasonable 
practices—the only grounds of com- 
mittal these Acts 1 ecognise—is as legal, 
at common law, as the warrant of a 
lord-lieutenant under these Acts. 
But what these Acts do provide is, 
that no bail shall be taken for any 
person so committed, and that the 

risoner cannot insist upon being 
nner to trial. When the constitu- 
tion is in full force, if any magistrate 
committed for treason, or suspicion of 
treasonable practices, his prisoner 
might apply to the Queen’s Bench ; 
and if it appeared to that court that 
the informations did not disclose 
grounds that were legally sufficient to 
call on the magistrate to act, it would 
be their duty to admit the accused 
party to bail. At all events, he would 
be entitled to this, unless brought to 
trial, if he demanded it, on the first 
opportunity after his committal. The 
suspension of these provisions in the 
case of a warrant by a secretary of 
state, while it still obliges him to dis- 
close a legal and sufficient cause of 
detainer on the warrant, prevents the 
grounds of his committal from being 
reviewed. It enables him to act upon 
grounds of moral conviction, which 
would not, if questioned in a court of 
justice, amount to legal proof. This 
is the very object of the Act—confer- 
ring the power of committal without 
review. To complain, therefore, as 
Lord Cloncurry does in these memoirs, 
that his imprisonment was an outrage, 
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because it was confessed in Mr. Wick. 
ham’s letter that there was no evidence 
upon which he could be brought to 
trial, is only to complain that the Act 
was in force at all. Because it was 
to meet such cases, and such cases 
only, that it was passed. When there 
is evidence sufficient even to afford 
legal presumption of guilt, the ordi- 
nary law abundantly warrants a de- 
tention. But in times of public 
danger, parliaments have confided to 
the discretion and responsibility of the 
great officers of state, the power of 
detaining men upon grounds of suspi- 
cion, that, according to the ordinary 
rules of law, would not legally suffice 
in courts of justice. 

Unquestionably the existence of 
such a state of things is a grievous 
calamity. That this power ought 
never to be entrusted to the ministers 
of the crown, even in times of the 
most imminent peril, was the favourite 
doctrine of the Whigs when in oppo- 
sition. In office, they asked for it, and 
used it, with very little ceremony, in 
the case of Ireland last year. That 
nothing but the most extreme peril to 
the very existence of government jus- 
tifies it, all parties will professedly 
agree. Perhaps there are some who 
might say that it never should be adopt- 
ed except when foreign invasion and 
domestic treason are combined. Sure 
we are, that in any other case nothing 
but the most scandalous neglect of 
the ordinary powers of the law could 
make the demand for this despotic 
authority necessary. 

At the time, however, when Lord 
Cloncurry was imprisoned, this very 
juncture had taken place. The society 
of United Irishmen in Ireland had been 
in direct communication with the in- 
famous directory of France, to procure 
an invasion of Ireland and England. 
At war with the world—with her own 
fleet in mutiny at the Nore—with 
Ireland almost universally disaffected 
—and the greater part even of the 
Protestant population of Ireland 
banded in a rebellious association ; 
while in England traitorous societies 
were everywhere in secret correspon- 
dence with the enemies of the-coun- 
try—to meet dangers like these the 
ministry of Pitt asked for the powers 
which the profound statesmanship of 
modern times demanded, to smother 
the vapourings of the United Irishman, 
and to suppress the flame of rebellion 
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which broke out in such terrible con- 
flagration at Ballingarry ! 

That innocent men should occasion- 
ally be the victims of a power con- 
ferred under such circumstances of 
danger, is more to be regretted than 
wondered at. It is the misfortune of 
a period of real plots, that it always 
gives occasion to the venders of infor- 
mation to fabricate and denounce 
imaginary ones. Once the govern- 
ment is driven, or fancies itself driven, 
for its own safety, to listen to the tes- 
timony of spies and informers, no vigi- 
lance nor discrimination can prevent 
them being sometimes made subjects 
of imposition. Almost still more dif- 
ficult is it not to be deceived in rely- 
ing upon indications supplied by the 
conduct of suspected parties them- 
selves. It is a principle of our nature, 
that, to the jealous 

* Trifles light as air, 
Are confirmations strong as proofs from holy writ.” 
And the minister who exercises the 
powers of the law in times like those 
of 1798, would be unfit for his situa- 
tion, if he were not jealous of the 
safety of his sovereign and the state. 
It is, we repeat, one of the worst fea- 
tures of such a state of things, that the 
very power confided to the minister 
imposes upon him the duty of acting, 
if not on arbitrary principles, yet 
what is nearly equivalent, of acting on 
his own uncontrolled discretion. We 
can conceive no situation more painful 
to the mind than to be invested with 
the power, and therefore charged with 
the responsibility of arresting every 
man whom you believe dangerous to 
the public peace. Suspicion and cre- 
dence of accusation become almost a 
- of official duty. To decline to 
isten to an informer, may be to per- 
mit treason to proceed undetected and 
uncontrolled. To refuse to yield to 
the promptings of suspicion, may 
amount to a culpable remissness that 
may leave at large the worst plotter 
against the public peace. Powers 
there are, the very exercise of which 
is detrimental to the character of the 
ministers as well as the law ; powers 
surely never to be courted, never to 
be asked, without the gravest neces- 
sity, and never to be conferred with- 
out the clearest proof of its existence. 
If ever the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act becomes the ordinary ex- 
pedient of a ministry, or the ready 
resource of parliaments, the glory and 
VOL. XXXIV.—NO. CCII,. 


the charter of British government is 
gone. 

Let us not, however, forget that 
such suspensions of the constitution 
on the part of the governors are the 
necessary consequences of assaults on 
it on the part of the governed. It 
adds to the guilt of those who appeal 
to forces not within the constitution, 
that they supply, at least, the excuse, 
if not create the necessity, for arbi- 
trary principles of government. 
‘When subjects are rebels from prin- 
ciples, kings become tyrants from 

olicy.” 

What we have written will induce 
our readers to believe that we are not 
disposed to look with very favourable 
eyes upon an imprisonment, in which 
the prisoner is deprived of the ordi- 
nary protection of the law; and we 
trust it is unnecessary for us to repeat 
our perfect and entire conviction, that 
of any actual participation in treason 
Lord Cloncurry was as innocent as 
the Secretary of State. But it does 
not therefore follow that, even as a 
measure of protection to himself, his 
imprisonment was the act of tyranny 
which his own excited feelings and 
those of his sister regarded it. 

We do not travel out of the state- 
ments in his own memoir, and collect 
facts sufficient to give countenance to 
the accusations of even “ the two re- 
spectable gentlemen recommended by 
Mr. Cooke.” 

Mr. Lawless was known as advo- 
cating the opinions, and being one of 
the party of the very men who became 
the leaders of the insurrection that 
broke out on the 24th of May, 1798; 
almost up to the breaking out of that 
rebellion, he had been their inti- 
mate and constant associate. He was 
one of the most active supporters of 
the journal that might well be called 
the rebel gazette. ‘Nay, he had been 
elected one of the executive directory 
of the United Irishmen at a time when, 
beyond all question, the more active 
leaders of that body were deeply en- 
gaging it in treasonable designs. 


‘During the years from 1795 to 1797 
my time was passed in London and 
Dublin, and as events progressed in 
Ireland, I began to take a more active 
and decided part in the angry politics 
of the day. The course of Irish affairs 
was now down a steep decline, and I 
went rapidly with it. My time was 
spent in the suciety of the leaders of 
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the popular movement—of my beloved 
friend Edward Fitzgerald, of Arthur 
O'Connor, the elder Emmett, Sampson, 
Curran, Grattan, and George Ponson- 
by. I joined in the support of the Press 
newspaper, then the organ of reform 
and popular rights, and in the autumn 
of 1797 was elected, though without my 


desire or even knowledge, a member of 


the Executive Directory of the United 
Trish Society, when, for the first and 
only time, I attended a meeting of that 
sedy, held at Mr. Jackson’s in Church- 
street.” 


In London he had occasionally 
attended meetings, perhaps nothing 
more than convivial ones, but which 
still the spirit of suspicion had repre- 
sented as political, which certainly 
were frequented by those who held 
the sentiments of the United Irishmen, 
and which had been mentioned by the 
report of the secret committee of the 
Irish parliament, as constituting the 
London depot of the treasonable 
opinions of the disaffected. It was 
stated in that report, that “the lead- 
ing members of the disaffected socie- 
ties were in the habit of frequenting 
an occasional meeting which was held 
at a cellar in Furnival’s Inn; and was 
first formed for the purpose of reading 
the libellous and tre sasonable publica- 
tions of the Press. 

Lord Cloncurry, it will be recol- 
lected, was one of the most active 
supporters of the Press—was it un- 
reasonable that his visits to Furnival’s 
Inn should be thought to be more 
than accidental. 

Added to this, 
the warmest friends of Colonel Des- 
pard, and not only so, but one of the 
first persons with whom the unfortu- 
nate Father O’Coigly, or Quigley, 
communicated in London was Mr, 
Lawless. 


“* Early in 1798 (as well as I recollect, 
some time in the month of February), I 
was waited upon by an Irish priest, who 
brought me a letter of introduction 
from my father’s solicitor, Matt. Dow- 
ling, whom I have already mentioned. 
This person, who was one of the finest 
men I ever saw, was the unfortunate 
O'Coigly, or Quigley; and upon this 
occasion for the first time, 1 met or 
knew of his existence. His story to me 
was, that he was driven from Dundalk, 
by the persecutions of the Orangemen 
of that town, and that he was now en- 
deavouring to get back to Douay, where 
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he had been a professor in the Univer- 
sity. This statement was confirmed by 
Mr. Dowling’s letter, with the addition 
that O'Coigly was very poor, and in 
much need of pecuniary aid to help him 
on his journey. I was, at the time, 
living upon a very moderate allowance, 
and had but little mone y to give away; 

but I did what I could, and asked my 
visitor to dine with me—a request 
which he readily complied with. A¢ 
dinner, Arthur O'Connor was one of the 
party; and, so far as I know, he also 
then met O’Coigly for the first time. 
As to what communications took place 
between them subsequently, I have no 
knowledge ; but they shortly afterwards 

left London together—the priest having 
been invited (as I understood) to ac- 
company Mr. O'Connor as his 
tary, so far as their roads lay together. 
They were arrested, with some others, 
as is well known, at Whitstable, tried 
at Maidstone, and O’Coigly—who alone 
of the party w: is convicted—was hanged 
at Penenden Heath, on the 7th of May, 
1798, 

No sooner was O' Coigly lodged in jail, 
than he sent me an earnest application 
enable him to carry on 
his defence; to which I responded by 
employing, on his behalf, Mr. Foulkes, 
an eminent solicitor, then living in 
Hart-street, Bloomsbury, but to whom 
I was at the time a perfect stranger 
and guaranteeing to that gentleman the 
payment of his costs.” 


secre- 


Was it difficult to give, in the lan- 
guage of his excellent sister, ‘‘ such a 
turn to these acts of imprudence, his 
benevolent, generous disposition led 
him into, as to justify his arrest. 

To these not very favorable antece- 
dents it is to be added, as a slight, but 
still unfortunate circumstance, that at 
the dinner of the Irish Society, on St. 
Patrick’s Day, 1798, Mr. Lawless had 
involved himself in a personal quarrel 
with some hotheaded loyalists, because 
by some accident he did not rise with 
sufficient promptness to honour the 
Queen’s health. 

It was after all this had occurred, 
that his first arrest was determined on. 
At the same time were arrested three 
per sonages of no less consequence than 
Henry Grattan, the Duke of Leinster, 
and John P hilpot Curran, After de- 

tailing his exertions on behalf of Quig- 
ley, and his retainer of legal advisers, 


“To enable me,” writes Lord Clon- 
curry, ‘‘to meet this engagement, I ap- 
plied to some friends for subscriptions ; 
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and, amongst others, I wrote to Mr. 
Broughall, my father’s land-agent, who 
was, at the time, secretary to the Irish 
Catholic Association, telling him that it 
was incumbent on his co-religionists to 


subscribe for the relief of a member of 


their priesthood, and naming, as one of 
those who had already handsomely con- 
tributed, my late excellent friend, Mr. 
Henry, of Straffan. Mr. Broughall, who 
was a suspected person, was shortly af- 
terwards arrested in Dublin, ani his pa- 
pers having been seized, my letter was 
found amongst them. The immediate 
result was my capture, at my lodgings 
in St. Albans-street, and the arrest, at 
the same time and place, of the Duke of 
Leinster, John Philpot Curran, and 
Henry Grattan, who happened at that 
moment to be visiting me. They were 
all, however, immediately liberated ; 
the only tangible charge against any of 
them being the supposed applicability to 
Mr. Grattan of the words ‘little Henry,’ 
used in my letter to Broughall, in re- 
ference to Mr. Henry, of Straffan.” 


His father, the first Lord, appears, 
by two letters which his son has 
very candidly printed, to have almost 
approved of his first imprisonment, 
and to have not very strongly re- 
monstrated against the second. 

The first Lord Cloncurry differed 
very much from the politics of his 
heir. He was a supporter of the go- 
vernment, and voted for the Union in 
the Irish House ot Lords. His peer- 
age was conferred by Lord Bucking- 
ham, in 1783, and was one of the 
three peerages which Grattan and 
Ponsonby offered, in the House of 
Commons, to prove, by evidence, had 
been conferred on the stipulation that 
the newly-created peers were to pay a 
certain sum to purchase boroughs for 
the ministry. The other peerages said 
to have been acquired by this traflic 
were those of Lord Kilmaine and 
Lord Glentworth.* 

The Mr. Bonham, whose name 
is mentioned in these extracts, was 
also an Irishman. He was, at the 
period of these events, a very young 
man, and the suspicion of treason 
which immured him in a prison rested 
upon him without the slightest guilt 
upon his part. He was, we believe, the 


schoolfellow and the friend of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel. In after-life he was the 
steady and consistent supporter of 
Conservative opinions, and for some 
time sat in parliament as the advocate 
of Tory principles. After the ex- 
clusion from parliament of ‘ Billy 
Holmes,” he filled the office of whip- 
per-in to the Conservative opposition, 
and discharged the important duties 
of that delicate office with a tact and 
success that made him almost worthy 
to fill the place of his illustrious pre- 
decessor. A letter written a few weeks 
after his release from the Tower, de- 
clares his intention of hastening ‘+ to 
set foot on the land of freedom.” It 
is the letter of a broken-spirited and 
thoroughly frightened man :— 


‘** He left prison,” says Lord Clon- 
curry, ‘I suppose a wiser man, for he 
shortly afterwards embraced Tory 
tenets with great ardour, and in after 
years paid me many visits at Lyons with 
the express purpose of converting me to 
that faith which he firmly held to the 
hour of his death. He was a simple- 
minded, kind-hearted man, upon whose 
temperament prison discipline was cal- 
culated to make a lasting impression.” 


Will we be pardoned for expressing 
a regret that Lord Cloncurry did not 
learn as much wisdom from his impri- 
sonment as his companion. Whatever, 
however, was the cause of Mr. Bonham’s 
conversion, we are sure Lord Clon- 
curry will agree with us that no convert 
was ever more sincere or more de- 
voted in his new profession of faith. 
He fell a victim to the bitterness, we 
ought to say, the malice of party. The 
acceptance of some railway shares, as 
a gift from a railway company, whose 
bill he had supported as a member of 
parliament, after the bill had passed, 
was made a charge against him by the 
opposition when, years afterwards, he 
held a situation inthe Ordnance. This 
exposure led to his dismissal under cir- 
cumstances which made many persons 
believe his removal by the ministers 
an unnecessary affectation of purism, 
and the sacrifice of a friend. He did 
not long survive the wound inflicted 
by this removal, 


* “Life and Times of Grattan.”—Vol. iii. p. 391. 

t It is right to say that Sir Robert Peel, who felt himself compelled by a sense 
of public duty to dismiss him, is said upon good authority to have accompanied 
the act of dismissal by the settlement of an annuity on him for life out of his own 
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At the period of his appoint- 
ment, his imprisonment was made a 
charge against him, and he was stated 
to have been suspected of being 
implicated in the plot of Colonel Des- 
pard. We have heard similar reasons 
with equal truth assigned for Lord 
Cloncurry’s arres st—the f fact being that 
Colonel Despard’ s treason took ‘place 
in 1802, three years after the arrest 
either of Lord Cloncurry or Mr. Bon- 
ham. , Lord Cloncurry thus speaks in 
these memoirs of Colonel Despard :— 


** Anxious,” as he states, *‘ to contri- 
bute his aid in rescuing his name from 
the load of opprobrium, placed on it as 
the coping of a series of misfortunes 
and persecutions, such as few men in 
Jatter times have been made to suffer.” 
‘This gentleman, who was of Irish 
birth, highly educated, and gifted with 
the most fascinating manners, had com- 
manded in the West Indies, at Hondu- 
ras, and on the coast of South America. 
In the course of his service he was the 
companion and friend of Nelson; and 
during his co-operation with that cele- 
brated officer, at the taking of Hondu- 
ras, in his zeal for the public cause, he 
advanced large sums of money from his 
own resources, for the promotion of the 
operations of the war. For this, as well 
as for his gallantry and ability, he was 
thanked by parliament, but not repaid. 
On his arrival in England, he naturally 
pressed his claims for repayment upon 
the ministry ; and, irritated by the delays 
and difficulties thrown in his way by 
officials, he indulged in —— and angry 
expostulations, which only had the et- 
fect of converting the apathy of those 
persons into violent animosity. From 
the ill treatment of the ministry, poor 
Despard appealed to the House of Com- 
mons, but his claims being supported by 
the opposition were the more certain of 
rejection, and he was still left without 
redress. He then fell into pecuniary 
difficulties, became excited to despera- 
tion, wrote violent letters to ministers, 
and, having joined the London Corres- 
ponding Society, was taken up under 
the act for suspending the writ of Ha- 
beas Corpus, and confined in Coldbath 
Fields prison. His case was again 
brought before parliament by Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett and Mr. Dundas (not Pitt’s 
friend); and then, for the first time, I 


ocket to the amount of the salary he lost. 
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became acquainted with the cireum- 
stances, I had never seen Colonel Des- 
pard ; but having been much affected by 
reading the story of his oppressions and 
misfortunes, as told in the discussion in 
the House of Commons, I got my friend 
Mr. Reeves to accompany me, in his 
capacity of a magistrate of Middlesex, 
on a visit to Coldbath Fields. We 
found the colonel, who had served many 
years in tropical climates, imprisoned in 
a stone cell, six feet by eight, furnished 
with a truckle-bed and a small table. 
There was no chair, no fireplace, no 
window. Scanty light was admitted 
into this miserable abode through a 
barred but unglazed aperture over the 
door, which opened directly into a paved 
yard, at the time covered with snow. 

‘I may as well now finish this episode 
of poor Despard’s history. From the 
winter of 1797 until the spring of 1801, 
I did not see him, and during most of 
that time I believe he was in confine- 
ment. As I passed through London, 
on my way to the Continent, in 1802, 
he called to see me; but then so wan 
and worn, that he looked like a man 
risen from the grave. Of the unsound 
state of his mind, the following anec- 
dote may convey some notion. In talking 
over the condition of lreland, he told 
me that though ‘he had not seen his 
country for thirty years, he never ceased 
thinking of it and of its misfortunes, 
and that a main object of his visit to 
me was to disclose his discovery of an 
infallible remedy for the latter—viz., a 
voluntary separation of the sexes, so as 
to leave no future generation obnoxious 
to oppression.’ This plan of cure would, 
he said, defy the machinations of the 
enemies of Ireland to interrupt its com- 
plete success. 

** Three years after this conversation, 
this poor madman—made mad by offi- 
cial persecution—was executed for a 
plot to take the Tower.” 


This is a very singular mistake as 
to the date of Colonel Despard’s ex- 


ecution. He suffered the penalty of 
his crime on the 21st of February, 
1803. Ifthe conversation took place 
in 1802, it was not a year before his 
execution. 

Neither was there the slightest pre- 
tence for therepresentation that Colonel 
Despard was insane. Nothing like it 
was even hinted at in his trial; no 


Still if his dismissal was not an act of 


ustice, this was but poor compensation. The generosity that would have defended 
im when assailed, would have been of an order very different from that which de- 
serted him in his need, and attempted to console his feelings by making him a pen- 


sioner. 


The necessity of accepting it was but an aggravation of his wounds. 
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thing like it was, we believe, ever 
stated in any publication before the 
present. To attempt to establish the 
defence of insanity on the ground of 
such expressions of sarcastic bitter- 
ness —they were obviously nothing 
more—as fell from the lips of this 
probably ill-used and certainly despe- 
rate man, is simply absurd. Dean 
Swift might, with much more reason, 
be convicted of insanity, for having 
published his proposal to remedy the 
evils of Ireland by eating the chil- 
dren. 

It is equally inaccurate to represent 
the plot for which he was executed, 
‘‘as a plot to take the Tower.” An 
attack upon the Tower was, indeed, : 
part of the plan of operations; but 
the first and principal object was, the 
assassination of the King, on his way 
to open parliament, or on returning 
from the levee; one of the projects 
of assassination being, to effect it by 
means more nearly approaching the 
infernal machines of the French as- 
sassins, than anything else we have 
read of. The murder of the King 
was to be the signal for an attack 
upon the Tower and other public 
places. Of these infamous treasons 
Colonel Despard was convicted by 
the jury of being the leader ; and the 
truth of the conviction was never 
denied even by himself. 

This is not the only passage in the 
book of the class to which we have 
adverted—passages in which facts re- 
ceive their colour, and almost their 
form, from the prejudices through 
which the noble narrator recollects 
them. 

From the period of his release, with 
the exception of some years spent on 
the Continent, Lord Cloncurry dis- 
charged the duties of a resident Irish 
gentleman in comparative retirement. 

e appears to have been, during this 
period, the originator of a voluntary 
meeting of the magistrates of his 
neighbourhood, on fixed days, for the 
purpose of discharging those magis- 
terial duties, which had been formerly 
attended to separately, and in private. 
These were the commencement of the 
system of petty sessions now universal 
throughout Ireland. The merit of 
introducing this system Lord Clon- 
curry claims. If he be correct in 
this—and we have no reason to doubt 
the correctness of the claim—he may 
confidently assert his title to be con- 


sidered as the author of the atest 
and most important reform in the law, 
as that law comes home in its admi- 
nistration to the business and feelings 
of the great mass of the population of 
Ireland. If the value of a law re- 
form is to be estimated by the number 
of persons to whom it does justice, or 
from whom it removes oppression, the 
institution of petty sessions in Ireland 
—taking its rise, as Lord Cloncurry 
tells us, from the example of the 
Celbridge magistrates—has done more 
for the purity, the efficiency, and the 
character of the administration of 
justice, than any change that has ever 
been effected in the tribunals of any 
country. ; 

We pass over the incidents of 
this period, to come at once to that 
period which forms the most interest- 
ing and curious chapter in the volume 
—the period of the two viceroyalties 
of the Marquis of Anglesey. The 
connexion of that nobleman with the 
government of Ireland is among the 
most singular events of our recent 
history. 

When the Cabinet of Mr. Canning 
had fallen to pieces under the feeble 
presidency of Lord Goderich, after 
his death, and the Duke of Welling- 
ton returned to power, as prime mi- 
nister, on high Protestant principles, 
the Marquis of Anglesey was selected 
as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland by the 
ultra Tories. He is said to have 
owed that selection to a vote against 
emancipation, in the year 1826, and 
to an energetic declaration with which 
he accompanied his vote, that threats 
of rebellion were to be met, not by 
concessions, but by powder and ball. 
Both the vote and the declaration 
were extorted from him by the violent 
language used at the Catholic Associa- 
tion. The Marquis assumed the go- 
vernment of Ireland on the Ist of 
March, 1828. In January, 1829, he 
was recalled by the Duke of Welling- 
ton, because he had in his government 
countenanced the Roman Catholic 
agitation. Popular enthusiasm in his 
favour appeared to know no bounds. 
Addresses from aggregate meetings, 
from parish assemblies, from county 
clubs, almost deified the departing vice- 
roy. His departure to the water’s edge, 
in the beginning of 1829, was attended 
by thousands of the populace; and 
‘*the beloved Anglesey,” the phrase 
in which one of the felicitous flatteries 
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of Mr. O'Connell embodied the popu- 
lar adulation, became a household 
word. 

In 1830, the Duke of Wellington's 
administration fell. The celebrated 
Reform Cabinet of Earl Grey suc- 
ceeded; and, on the 23rd December, 
1830, Lord Anglesey made his er 
lic entry into Dublin, as the Lord 
Lieutenant of a popular and reform. 
ing ministry, amid the hootings of the 
populace, who thronged the streets for 
the ptrpose of manifesting their dis- 
like. His second viceroyalty lasted 
nearly three years, In Se ptembe Tr, 
1833, he was replaced by the Mar- 
quis Wellesley. 

It is one of the obj )jections urged to the 
continuance of the office of Lord Lieu- 
tenant, that the holder of it is sure to 
fall into the hands of a little coterie, 
who exercise an irresponsible, and, 
almost always, mischievous influence 
over his mind. We now, ‘‘ quam parvd 
sapientia regatur mundus!” find Lord 
Anglesey kept a back-stairs cabinet, 
consisting of the present Lord Cla- 
rendon ! Anthony Blake! ! Lord Clon- 
eurry !! and Mr. William Henry Cur- 
ran!!! 

We must let Lord Cloncurry tell 
this strange state secret for himself :— 
“It was my good fortune to make 
the acquaintance of this noble soldier 
very shortly after his first assumption of 
the office of Lord Lieutenant. We 
met, I think, at the table of my neigh- 
bour and friend, though political oppo- 
site, Lord Mayo, and there began an 
intimacy whic th, during his second vice - 
royalty, ripened into a cordial friend- 
ship, that has continued without inter- 
ruption to the present moment. . ‘ 
I was, accordingly, so far honoured by 
his confidence, as to be permitted to 
form a sort of private cabinet, to which 
he frequently referred for counsel and 
assistance. In this extra-official coun- 
cil, of which, I confess, I was not at 
first a very willing member, were in- 
cluded Mr. George Villie ors (now Earl of 
Clarendon), the late Right Honourable 
Anthony Blake, and Mr, William Henry 
Curran (now a judge of the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Court). We met very fre- 
quently at dinner, as well as at other 
periods, when matters occurred respect- 
ing which Lord Anglesey wished for 
information and advice; and so often, 
and at such uncertain times, was this 
assistance called for, that it was my 
habit to have post-horses constantly 
ready at Lyons, in order to enable me 
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to obey his Excellency’s summons. It 
was, as I have already intimated, no 
long time until Lord Anglesey formed 
opinions for himself in reference to 
Irish politics, and, in accordance with 
his new views, he declared himself 
. iendly to Catholic Emancipation and 
Par oss Reform.” 


Nothing can be more exquisite than 
the simplicity of this—the advice and 
information always asked—the post- 
horses always ready at Lyons, and 
then *‘it was no long time until Lord 
Anglesey FORMED OPINIONS FOR HIM- 
SELF (! !) in reference to Irish politics ; 
and, in accordance with his new 
views, he declared himself friendly 
to Catholic Emancipation and Par- 
liamentary Reform.” We are greatly 
afraid that this is just the process by 
which many Englishmen form opinions 
for themselves in reference to Irish 
polities. 

In addition, however, to this cabi- 
net, it would appear that his Excel- 
lency occasionally, through Lord 
Cloncurry, requested the advice of 
ome Kildare gentleman, represented 
by the initial C Cc him- 
self, Lord Anglesey highly esteemed ; ; 
and R » Who stood to C——. 
in the relation of son, he considered 
‘*a mischievous firebrand.” We 
may venture to fill up some other 
blanks, but we must leave our Kildare 
friends to settle these initials among 
themselves. We shall place before 
our readers some of the letters that 
are published in this volume from 
Lord Anglesey. We agree with 
Lord Cloncurry, that they throw 
some light upon the period. On the 
18th of November, 1830, Lord 
Anglesey writes a few lines to his 
nursing: father in liberalism, hurr iedly 
announcing his appointment; on the 
27th he writes more fully :— 


** The Marquis of Anglesey to Lord 
Cloncurry. 
** Uxbridge House, Nov. 27th, 1830, 

‘My dear Lord Cloncurry—Many 
thanks for your several letters. The 
die is cast, and 1 am to resume my post 
amongst you. 

«IT see the Freeman and some others 
have already begun upon me. When 
they criticise facts it is fair enough, and 
I never complain; but they ought not 
to put forth falsehoods, and then argue 
upon them as facts. 

“Tam said to have made a point of 
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retaining D——-: that is false; I had 
nothing to do with it. Iwas merely 
asked if I had any objection to his re- 
taining his office. I said, ‘None.’ I 
am stated to have recommended M—— 
to replace G : that, too, is false. 
I stipulated that G should go; but 
I shall appoint a very different man 
from M as G ’s successor. 


The G of this letter is the late 
William Gregory, for many years 
Under-Secretary for Ireland ; the 
M » whom Lord Anglesey was not 
to appoint in his place, a reference to 
the Freeman of the day explains to be 
Mr. Pierce Mahony, the present Clerk 
of the Crown in the Queen's Bench, 
who had been the secretary, and 
getter-up of the Leinster declaration 
against Repeal. 

The changes in the law appoint- 
ments of Ireland, consequent on the 
succession to office of Earl Grey, are 
perhaps in the recollection of our 
readers. Mr. Joy had been the At- 
torney-General, and Mr. Doherty the 
Solicitor-General for Ireland—both 
gentlemen appointed to their respec- 
tive offices by the ministry of Mr. 
Canning, and retained by that of the 
Duke of Wellington. Sir Anthony 
Hart, who had been appointed Irish 
Chancellor by Canning, still held the 
seals when Lord Grey’s ministry came 
into power. The changes that were 
then made were, first, the dismissal 
of Sir Anthony Hart, and the ap- 
pointment of Lord Plunket, then 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
as Chancellor; Mr. Joy was promo. 
ted to the place of Chief Baron, from 
which the ministry induced Chief 
Baron O'Grady to retire. Mr. Do- 
herty was promoted to the seat vacated 
by Lord Plunket; and Mr. Black- 
burne and Mr. Crampton became the 
Attorney and Solicitor-General of 
Lord Grey. 

The part of this arrangement which 
provoked popular hostility was the 
promotion of Chief Justice Doherty. 
He had, it is true, been the friend of 
Canning. From his first entrance 
into parliament he had been the con- 
sistent and eloquent supporter of 
emancipation ; but he had been en- 
gaged in bitter personal encounters 
with Mr. O'Connell. It was, perhaps, 
the strongest proof of the power of 
the latter over the populace, that he 
made them regard this personal quar- 
rel as a national one; and even the 


pene of thenewly-appointed Lord 
sieutenant could not bear up against 
the odium with the populace of the 
liberal Mr. Doherty’s most just and 
well-deserved promotion. 

The reception Lord Anglesey was 
to receive was the subject of no in- 
considerable anxiety to his friends. 
Those who have heard the stories of 
the attempts at negociation for even a 
neutral reception, will understand the 
hints that are dropped in these letters. 
There is no communication from 
M , the expectant under-secre- 
tary. We are, however, favoured 
with a fragment of a letter of Mr. 
Villiers, written from London—the 
beginning of which is unfortunately lost ; 
but the first sentence remaining is— 
Wie Lc «Converted into party 
purposes by a certain set, that I could 
almost regret any triumphal entry for 
Lord A.!!” There is, too, a short 
note to Lord Cloncurry from the late 
Mr. William Murphy, promising Lord 
Anglesey a “gratifying” reception, 
although he had not yet met with 
O’Connell. The old soldier himself 
was the least anxious of all; the let- 
ters, from which we make the follow- 
ing extracts, do him honour. We 
wish, however, Lord Cloncurry had 
disclosed which of the extra-officiat 
Cabinet advised the interview with Mr. 
O’ Connell, mentioned in the first :— 


‘*My dear Lord Cloncurry—O’ Con- 
nellis my avant courier. He starts to- 
day with more mischief in hand than I 
have yet seen him charged with. I saw 
him yesterday for an hour and a-half, 
I made no impression upon him what- 
ever; and I am now thoroughly con- 
vinced that he is bent upon desperate 
agitation. All this will produce no 
change in my course and conduct. For 
the love of Ireland I deprecate agitation. 
I know it is the only thing that can 
prevent her from prospering ; for there 
is in this country a growing spirit to 
take Ireland by the hand, and a deter- 
mination not to neglect her and her 
interests ; therefore I pray for peace 
and repose. But if the sword is really 
to be drawn, and with it the scabbard 
is to be thrown away—if I, who have 
suffered so much for her, am to become 
a suspected character, and to be treated 
as an enemy—if, for the protection of 
the State, I am driven to the dire ne- 
cessity of again turning soldier, why 
then I must endeavour to get’back into 
old habits, and live amongst a people I 
love in a state of misery and distress. 
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** My course is decided upon. I shall 
land, and proceed exactly in the way 
I did upon a former occasion.” 


And, in another letter :— 


‘* Thave had various kind and even affec- 
tionate letters, warning me of what pro- 
priety I may expect, and suggesting to me 
the landing where I am not expected, and 
— quietly and secretly to Dub- 

in. They might just as well propose 
to me to consent to mount a balloon, 
for the purpose of seeking the moon! 
No! ne! I will land at Kingstown, and 
will proceed unostentatiously tothe Cas- 
tle. 240) SD oe fh 0m 
Even my curiosity is excited. I am 
anxious to see the thing. It will be 
curious enough to contrast the first days 
of 1829 with the last days of 1830—and 
the whole change of sentiment to be 
upon the plea of a solitary law appoint- 
ment! Amazing! Yet such is human 
nature.” 


Mr. Wm. Murphy, to whom we 
have referred above, was the eminent 
salesmaster, better known by the 
familiar epithet of Billy Murphy. 
We shall find him appear by that 
title in some of the letters of Lord 
Anglesey himself. An amiable and 
excellent man he was, though not an 
active politician, or most resolute 
Whig partisan; and, to forward the 
political objects of the small party 
that held Whig opinions in Ireland, 
he is said more than once to have 
lavished money with a prodigality not 
consistent with his ordinary habits. 
It needed, indeed, we shall see, the 
powerful protection of his friend Lord 
Anglesey to shield him from a pro- 
secution for bribery, after the Dublin 
election of 1831. He is said to have 
amassed a fortune exceeding a million 
of money. He died but a few months 
ago, at the advanced age of ninety- 
five. 

Whatever negociations, however, 
were attempted, failed in their object. 
Mr. O’Connell was inexorable, and 
** the beloved Anglesey” rode through 
the streets of Dublin amid the fierce 
hootings of an excited mob. Lord 
Cloncurry very much underrates the 
display of popular feeling, or per- 
haps we should say, want of feeling, 
on that‘occasion. Riding, as he tells 
us, at the head of the procession, some 
way in advance of the Lord Lieutenant, 
he escaped the full storm of popular 
indignation that greeted Lord Angle- 
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sey at every point. Personal recol. 
lection enables us to bear testimony 
to its intensity, as the once popular 
Marquis rode between the Scotch 
soldiers by whom the streets were 
lined—a precaution that did not escape 
the notice of the mob, as they very 
clearly intimated, in vociferous and 
significant shouts of ‘“ No Swiss 
guards !” 

The history of the prosecution of 
O'Connell, in January, 1831, we refer 
to for the purpose of one very singular 
disclosure made in these memoirs by 
Lord Cloncurry. Informations were 
filed by the Attorney-General against 
him and several others for a violation 
of the Act suppressing illegal asso- 
ciations. To this indictment — or, 
rather, to a part of it—Mr. O'Con- 
nell pleaded guilty, after interposing 
some technical delays. But he never 
was called up for judgment. This 
omission was made at the time the 
ground of very strong comment both 
upon the government and Mr. Black- 
burne, the Attorney-General. Mr. 
Blackburne was defended upon the 
ground that the Act, which was only 
in force until the end of the session 
of that parliament, was suddenly 
brought to a close by the unexpected 
dissolution of the parliament, on the 
first introduction of the Reform Bill ; 
and that Mr. O’Connell could not be 
sentenced under an expired statute. 
Lord Cloncurry informs us that it 
was his advice that made Lord Angle- 
sey interfere with the Attorney-Ge- 
neral; and that a fierce altercation 
ensued, in the presence of the viceroy, 
between his constitutional law-adviser 
and the President of the Back-Stairs 
Council. 


‘** The collision,” he says, ‘to which 
I have just referred” (speaking of Mr. 
O’Connell’s very fierce attack upon him 
for refusing to join the repeal agitation) 
‘* produced a personal estrangement be- 
tween Mr. O'Connell and myself, which 
continued for three or four years. It 
did not, however, prevent the occur- 
rence of a warm altercation between 
the Attorney-General (now Chief Jus- 
tice) Blackburne, and me, upon his ac- 
count. When he was brought to trial 
under the Proclamation (or, as he call- 
ed it, the Algerine) Act, he pleaded 
guilty ; but the term at which, in the 
ordinary course, he should have been 
brought up for judgment did not ar- 
rive until within a month or two of the 
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expiration of the statute, and then I 
strongly urged upon Lord Anglesey the 
prudence of allowing him to escape, as 
the nominal infliction of a punishment 
which could only endure for a few weeks, 
would only have the appearance of im- 
potent malice ; and while it might have 
created dangerous popular excitement, 
would but have added to his exaspe- 
ration, and have given him a triumph 
upon the event of his liberation that 
must speedily follow. Mr. Blackburne 
thought differently, and the dispute ran 
so high, that Lord Anglesey thought it 
necessary to pledge both of us to proceed 
no farther in the matter.” 


This is not the only instance in 
which, it would appear, that Mr. 
Blackburne dissented from the vice- 
roy. A very curious letter is pub- 
lished from Lord Anglesey, relative 
to the Dublin election of 1831. At 
that election the Lord Mayor, Sir 
Robert Harty, and Mr., now Judge 
Perrin, were returned. They were 
unseated, on petition, for bribery ; 
and a resolution of the House of 
Commons directed the Attorney-Ge- 
neral to prosecute some of the parties 
supposed to be most prominently im- 
plicated in the offering of bribes. It 
is said that Mr. Murphy’s purse was 
opened very freely in the cause of his 
We would gather 


ange opinions. 
rom the following letter from Lord 
Anglesey, that Lord Cloncurry had 
been appealed to, to prevent this re- 
solution being acted on :— 


“P, P., Nov. 23rd, 1831. 

** My dear Cloncurry—Really P——’s 
nervousness and want of confidence in 
us is very worrying. The Attorney- 
General will not prosecute H (Hud- 
son); but do not mention it. He thinks 
otherwise about B—— M—— (Billy 
Murphy), which really would be most 
disastrous, and I will stave it off if I can, 
and have just written to urge Stanley 
to avert it; but I understand the 
A G—— (Attorney-General) feels 
that the PEREMPTORY orders of the 
House of: Commons is not to be got rid 
of. He strongly urges the necessity of 
the ex-canditates using every exertion 
to bring forward cases in a tangible shape, 
and as soon as possible, as a set-off, 
and which may cool the courage of 
the other party; but of course B 
(Blackburne) must not be known to give 
this advice, which is strictly confidential.” 


There was very little use in the 
affectation of using initials in printing 
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this letter: the parliamentary records 
enable any man to fill them. 

That Lord Anglesey and his Chief 
Secretary, the present Lord Stanley, 
were not cordial colleagues, is proba- 
bly no secret. It is more than hinted 
at in these most unreserved letters. 
We can extract but a few sentences, 
here and there, from a correspondence 
that seemed to be unintermittingly 
kept up. On the Ist of February, 
1832, Lord Anglesey writes :— 


“IT cannot quite go your length with 
respect to Stanley; but I do not think 
he is very anxious to uphold me, and 
I do believe he would prefer a more sub- 
missive master. You must see that I 
work at a great disadvantage. He 
knows all my schemes, and I know few 
of his, until he finds himself in a diffi- 
culty. Thus all my projects, when laid 
before the Cabinet, if he does not go the 
whole length with me (and half-measures 
are worse than useless), are probably 
thwarted by him. He tells his own 
story, and I have no one to support and 
back my views.” 


And again, on the 11th of the same 
month :— 


‘‘ BLAKE GOES OVER IMMEDIATELY. 
He is perfectly equal to show the prac- 
ticability of overcoming all the difficul- 
ties put forth by Stanley. Indeed an- 
swers to his objections are already sent 
over to Lord Grey, which I should hope 
would have due weight. . . ... 

‘Peers must be made; but I know 
not how many will be made from hence. 
I shall very much regret Milltown’s not 
being one. I would say Kenmare, Gor- 
manstown, Landaff, Lismore, Milltown 
(why not Killeen?), and Rossmore. 
He is a wild one; but he would tame 
the other wild elephants. He is acting 
judiciously in his county.” 


The whole correspondence, indeed, 
abounds in passages proving conclu- 
sively that, as far as Lord Anglesey 
was concerned, the real officers of 
state were the irresponsible council, 
of which Lord Cloncurry appears to 
have been the head—Anthony Blake, 
perhaps, the real premier. e have 
not space for extracts; but suffice it 
to say, that there was scarcely a sub- 
jects from the appointment of a deputy- 
ieutenant to the reply to a despatch 
of the premier’s, on which Lord An- 
glesey would not appear to have sought 
the advice of Lord Cloncurry, either 
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singly, or in conjunction with the 
others we have named—those “ whose 
opinions Lord Anglesey formed for 
himself in reference to Irish politics.” 

A plan of settling the Church- 
question—not the one brought for- 
ward by Lord Stanley—is frequently 
alluded to in these letters. We learn- 
ed from a letter some years later in 
date, that this was a plan proposed by 
Lord Cloncurry and Anthony Blake ! 
and approved of by Lord Plunket 
and Mr. Blackburne. Lord Anglesey 
thus writes from Naples, on the 27th 
of April, 1834 :— 


**T grieve that the course taken by Lit- 
tleton does not satisfy you; for it leads 
me to fear that he is therefore deviating 
from the one sure track, What you say 
of the tithe and Church concerns is not 
consoling. What a pity that when 
there was a scheme worked up by Blake 
and Griffith, assisted by you, and ap- 
proved by Lord Plunket and Black- 
burne, and recommended by me, who 
was without prejudice, and in no re- 
spect committed by public declarations 
or pledges, and had only calmly to lis- 
ten to the opinions of such able men, 
and then to form my own—what a pity, 
I say, that such a plan should be thrown 
overboard, and that another, of little 
promise, should be substituted.” 


What this precise plan was, we are 
not informed. In his letter to Lord 
Grey, on finally giving up the vice- 
royalty of Ireland, Lord Anglesey 
stated his own views very distinctly. 

These clearly included the appropria- 
tion of a portion of the property of the 
Church to secular purposes. We have 
no difficulty at all in believing that this 
was the plan sketched by Lord Clon- 
curry and Mr. Blake; on the con- 
trary, we are assured that no plan was 
drawn up by them that did not include 
this principle. Neither is there much 
difficulty in Lord Plunket’s assent to 
such a plan; but, we confess, we have 
no little scruple in supposing that 
the confiscation of Church property 
was ever assented to by Mr. Black- 
burne; and yet the paragraph in Lord 
Anglesey’s letter appears to state dis- 
tinctly that it was. 

The most singular disclosure in the 
book is, however, that relating to the 
system of national education. Lord 
Stanley has always had, with one 
party, the merit, with the other the 
demerit, of originating that system. 
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We learn, we confess, with some sur- 
prise, that he slowly adopted it at the 
suggestion of others, and gave a re- 
luctant consent to the necessity, or 
supposed necessity, of abandoning the 
Kildare-street Society. Of the out. 
line of a system of national education 
Lord Cloncurry was the author; and 
he was invited by Lord Anglesey to 
take his place as Chairman of the 
Commissioners. 


“‘This plan I pressed upon the at- 
tention of Lord Anglesey, and, at 
length, in 1832, it was ‘adopted. Mr. 
Stanley was then a member of the 
cabinet, and so, in reality, a sort of 
viceroy over the Lord Lieutenant, and 
he was, at first, much disinclined to the 
measure. It was, indeed, the subject of 
an anxious discussion the very night 
before he left Dublin, to attend parlia- 
ment, that session. There dined together 
on the occasion, en petite comite, Lord 
Anglesey, Lord Plunket, Mr. Stanley, 
Mr. A. R. Blake, and myself; and when 
we parted, at two o’clock in the morning, 
it did not seem that the united arguments 
of the party had produced any effect upon 
the Chief Secretary. The Church and 
the Protestants both of England and Ire- 
land, he said, would not stand the with- 
drawal of the grant from the Kildare- 
place Society, and the substitution of a 
project for united, and merely secular edu- 
cation, I presume, nevertheless, that 
the seed did not fall upon stony ground, 
as it was but a few weeks afterwards 
when the plan was broached by Mr. 
Stanley himself; and during that ses- 
sion, a grant of £30,000 was made, 
*to enable the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land to issue money in aid of schools, 
and for the advancement of education,’ 
It was Lord Anglesey’s desire to place 
my name at the head of the commission 
which he appointed to manage the dis- 
tribution of this fund, an honour which, 
anxious as I was that as few elements 
of discord as possible should be intro- 
duced into the new system, I thought 
it prudent to decline. I had been too 
prominently selected for the attack of 
the traders in civil strife, to render it 
likely that they would miss the oppor- 
tunity of fastening upon my appoint- 
ment as president of the new Board, as 
a Protestant grievance; and, accord- 
ingly, at my instance, my friend the 
Duke of Leinster was induced to take 
the post of danger.” 


When we say that Lord Cloncurry 
was the author of a system of national 
education, we do not gather from this 
passage that he is the adviser of the 
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resent scheme; we rather infer that 

fe would have preferred a system of 
purely secular education. Lord Stan- 
ley wished to combine with this edu- 
cation as much of scriptural instruction 
as Roman Catholics were willing to 
receive. To the attempt to accomplish 
this are, perhaps, to be traced many of 
the details to which the Protestant 
clergy most strongly object. 


A passing reference to two letters 
—one from Lord Melbourne, the 
other from Lord Holland—must com- 

lete our notice of the very interest- 
ing correspondence that is scattered 
through this volume :— 


“ Downing-street, June 4, 1835, 


“My dear Lord—I beg leave to re- 
turn you my best thanks for your letter 
of the 3rd of last month; and I know 
you will think the assurance that I have 
not omitted to consider its contents a 
sufficient excuse for not having made an 
earlier acknowledgment of it. 

“I believe all you say respecting 
Maynooth; I have always heard the 
same from all persons of knowledge and 
information upon the subject ; and yet it 
appears to me to be perfectly impos- 
sible, at the present time, to act upon 
either of your suggestions. To abolish 
the College altogether, without insti- 
tuting anything in its room, would be 
considered an insult and an injury by the 
whéle Roman Catholic population of Ire- 
land ; and, on the other hand, the prejudi- 
ces of Protestants of all descriptions— 
Churchman, Dissenter and Voluntary— 
would oppose themselves to an augmen- 
tation of the endowment. You must be 
sufficiently aware of the feelings of this 
country, to be persuaded that such a 
proposition would fail in parliament, 
and that the bringing it forward would 
be of the utmost prejudice to the go- 
vernment. 

**Your observations respecting the 
police are equally sound and unanswer- 
able. I always thought the appoint- 
ment by the magistrates objectionable ; 
and if those to whom they have given it 
up conduct it upon the principles which 
you mention, it is still worse. I can 
conceive that some of the inspectors- 
general might act in the manner which 
you mention, but surely not all, and 
particularly not those who have been 
recently appointed. 

‘“‘The persons whom you mention 
have not been neglected ; an offer of ad- 
vancement was made to Mr. Holmes. I 
am afraid'‘there is more difficulty in arran- 
ging C—’s (Curran) succeeding to Peter 

urrowes. What can we possibly do 


for B—-(Blake) ? Making him a privy 
councillor is nonsense; he is a noodle to 
wish it. There are, in my opinion, ob- 


jections to it ; and, if he got it, depend 


upon it it would not give him three 
hours’ gratification. I think the late 
government did wrong in making S-— 
(Shaw). I shall be at all times glad to 
hear from you ; and believe me, my dear 
Lord, 
* Yours faithfully, 
‘** MELBOURNE.” 


Our readers cannot fail to have 
been struck with the opinions ex- 
pressed by the Whig Premier, upon 
the policy of an additional grant to 
Maynooth. The next extract, from 
a letter of Lord Holland, will show 
the still more decided opinion of one 
of the most influential of his cabi- 
net :— 


“Town your strong recommendation of 
additional grants to Maynooth rather 
takes me by surprise, as I thought that 
that project had in a great measure 
failed, and that the opinion of the best-~ 
informed and most liberal of both per- 
suasions was, that almost any other 
scheme that could be adopted would 
supply the Roman Catholic subjects of 
Ireland with a better class of priests 
than those educated at Maynooth. How- 
ever, your opinion, even if there be no 
other, is quite sufficient to make inquiry 
and reconsideration advisable, and Mel- 
bourne, and Mulgrave, and Morpeth 
(what alliteration!) shall all be aware 
of it.” 


These opinions cannot now be read 
without strange reflections on the part 
of those who saw the measure, from 
which these Whig statesmen shrank, 
carried by the cabinet of Sir Robert 
Peel. 

It will not fail to strike the reader 
of these memoirs with some surprise, 
that very seldom, indeed, is he brought 
in contact with Mr. O’Connell. 

Nevertheless there are some curious 
passages relative to O’Connell in this 
book: a very strange letter to Lord 
Cloncurry, in which, in 1820, he so- 
licits him to induce the Duke of 
Leinster to obtain from Queen Caro- 
line the appointment of her Attorney- 
General in Ireland; next, an offer, 
formally made by him, in 1830, to 
place Lord Meath and Lord Clon- 
curry at the head of an Irish popular 
party, Mr. O’Connell agreeing to 
postpone Repeal, if these noblemen 
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would pledge themselves to advocate 
it at the proper time. This offer led 
to a formal meeting, of which a full 
and curious memorandum is given 
from Lord Meath. The negotiation, 
however, failed, and Lord Cloncurry 
was fiercely denounced by Mr. O’Con- 
nell. 

Mr. O'Connell's fierce denuncia- 
tions of Lord Cloncurry, at this 
period, are among the bitterest of his 
attacks upon any public man. It was 
notantil the year 1835 that even a 
nominal reconciliation took place. 
The negociators of the peace were 
Mr. Pigot, the present Chief Baron, 
and Mr. Murphy. A characteristic 
note from the latter gentleman thus 
describes the issue of their media- 
tion :— 


** Wm. Murphy, Esq., to Lord Cloncurry. 
“ Mount Merrion, Wednes lay night. 
‘“*My dear Lord—Mr. Pigot and I 
delivered your Lordship’s letter this 
evening to O’Connell. I never saw a 
man more delighted than he was on 
reading it. On finishing the first para- 
graph he struck the table, and exclaim- 
ed in a loud voice, ‘ May God bless him.’ 
He said it was a letter he should keep 
carefully by him as long as he lived. 
At another time he said, ‘Good God! 
how could Lever have quarrelled with 
such aman!’ My dear Lord, I trouble 
_ with this merely that you should 
now how your letter was received. 
Pigot says that it is one of the best 
letters he ever read; that it could only 
be written by the best of Irishmen. I 
am, my dear Lord, 
** Most truly and faithfully yours, 
wa 


** The finish,” says Lord Cloncurry, 
‘was put to the work of reconcilia- 
tion, by Mr. O'Connell and I meeting 
at dinner at Lord Mulgrave’s table.” 

Mr. O’Connell’s own letters were 
sufficient, if anything could be suffi- 
cient, to obliterate the remembrance 
even of such abuse as he had heaped 
upon his noble opponent. They have, 
perhaps, a little too palpably, the same 
excess of compliment in which he in- 
dulged, when he designated his Grace 
of Leinster as ‘‘the finest fellow that 
ever bore the name of Fitzgerald.” 

The time, however, is not yet come 
when historical justice can be rendered 
to the character of O’Connell. It 
were unfair to his reputation to criticise 
his actions in detail. Indeed we have 
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left ourselves but little room to place 
before our readers the political views 
and sentiments of the noble author of 
these memoirs as they are contained in 
the concluding chapters of his work. 

These politics might almost be sum- 
med up in one word—* NATIONALITY.” 
If an independent and self-reliant na- 
tional feeling, that would prefer the 
interests of Ireland—the island in 
which we live—to any other interest 
on earth, can be attained, as once 
Lord Cloncurry thought it might, 
under an imperial institution, he is an 
imperialist ; if not, as his present 
opinions lead him to believe, he regards 
as an imperative duty to hazard all 
the difficulties and dangers that attend 
the reinstitution of Ireland’s separate 
constitution. If he is still the advo- 
cate of the confiscation of the property 
of the Irish Church, it is because he 
fancies that, in the present state of 
this country, the Church is an ob- 
stacle to that union of Irishmen 
which is the only hope for the re- 
generation of the country. Nay, if 
he opposes the wild notions which, 
under the name of fixity of tenure, 
have induced an uneducated popula- 
tion to invade the rights of property, 
it is because he feels how deeply Ire- 
land must be tried in a war of class 
against class. 

To combine all creeds and classes 
of Irishmen into one generous and 
forgiving movement for the dignity 
and the interest of our common coun- 
try, is one of the noblest objects that 
can engage the ambition of any Irish- 
man. That this object has been ho- 
nestly and fairly looked at by Lord 
Cloncurry, we are perfectly con- 
vinced ; and, while we doubt the 
expediency of the means by which he 
appears disposed to attain it, we do 
not, therefore, withhold our tribute of 
respect from the patriotism which 
suggests the object. 

f, however, we were disposed to 
venture on anything controversial, we 
would ask Lord Cloncurry, whether, 
if we throw all higher considerations 
aside, and merely regard the pro- 
perty of the Church as devoted by 
the present settlement of Irish pro- 
perty, to the purposes of Protestants 
—the proposal to divert it from 
its present purposes be not in truth 
the proposal, of all others the most 
calculated to prevent that union at 
which he aims, and to excite a war 
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which will at once include the evils of 
a division of creed against creed, and 
class against class. 

Perhaps we mistake the feelings of 
Lord Cloncurry, when we fancy there 
is occasion for this appeal. Among 
the indications of hope of internal 
union in Ireland, he places the re- 
cent failure of ‘‘ an attempt to get up 
a cry even upon the acknowledged 
grievance of the Church Establish- 
ment.” 

Pressed as we are for space, we 
must permit the noble Lord to describe 
the effects of Whig government upon 
Ireland, especially of that perfection 
of the union of the government and 
Conciliation Hall, exhibited in the 
administration of Lord Normanby :— 


‘*Upon Lord Anglesey’s recall, the 
modern Whig model of statesmanship 
was set up and followed ; popular griev- 
ances were suffered to remain unre- 
dressed; the discontent and violence 
engendered by those grievances were 
used from time to time for party pur- 
poses; the people were hung and bayo- 
netted when their roused passions ex- 
ceeded the due measure of factious 
requirement ; and the state patronage 
was employed to stimulate and to re- 
ward a staff of demagogues by whom 
the masses were alternately excited to 
madness, and betrayed, according to the 
necessities of the English factions. 
When Russells and Greys were out or 
in danger, there was free promise of 
equal laws and privileges and franchises 
for oppressed Ireland ; the minister ex- 
pectant, or trembling for his place, 
spoke loudly of justice and compensa- 
tion, of fraternity and freedom. To 
these key-notes the place-hunting de- 
magogue pitched his brawling. His 
talk was of pike-making, and sword- 
fleshing, and monster-marching. The 
simple people were goaded into a mad- 
ness, the end whereof was for them sus- 

ension of the Habeas Corpus Act, the 

ulks, and the gallows ; for their stimu- 
lators, silk gowns, commissionerships 
and seats on the bench. 

“Under this treatment, the public 
mind became debauched. The lower 
classes, forced to bear the charges of 
agitation, as well as to suffer its penal- 
ties, lost all faith in their social future ; 
they saw not, and looked not beyond the 
momentary excitement of a procession 
or a monster-meeting. As time went on, 
those who led and robbed them felt the 
necessity of meeting the apathy atten- 
dant upon their increasing demoralisa- 
tion, by the use of more pungent stimu- 
lants. They could no longer trust for 


topics of agitation to a recapitulation 
of real grievances, which might be re- 
dressed, but in the removal of which 
would be involved the drying up of the 
springs of the agitators’ influence. To 
hold out hopes of the establishment of 
civil and religious equality, of the at- 
tainment of complete freedom of indus- 
try, or even of local self-government, 
no longer sufficed to rouse the passions 
of the mob, or to bring money into the 
exchequer of the demagogues. It there- 
fore followed, that the staple talk of the 
popular meetings came to be made up 
of appeals to the basest passions of the 
multitude ; old feuds between Irishmen 
were revived; a new appetite for ven- 
geance was whetted; nay, even the 
bonds of society were loosened by inti- 
mations not obscure that a triumph of 
the people would be associated with an 
abatement of the sacredness of pro- 
perty. The emptiness of this noise was 
in a direct ratio with its loudness. Yet 
it fulfilled its purpose of frightening the 
Tories out of office, or of deterring them 
from accepting it; and the talkers were 
accordingly every now and then re- 
warded and silenced by scraps from the 
refuse of official patronage.” 


Of the Normanby administration 
Lord Cloncurry, as might be expect- 
ed from his principles, formed no high 
opinion :— 


“It was in the fashion to which I 
have alluded that the administration of 
Ireland, during the viceroyalty of Lord 
Normanby, was carried on. The Mar- 
quis, no less than his secretary, Lord 
Morpeth, was filled with the best inten- 
tions. He was desirous, Iam convinced, 
of acting liberally and impartially; but 
the ancient curse of the country inter- 
vened and rendered both liberality and 
impartiality impossible. Immediately 
upon Lord Normanby’s arrival, war was 
proclaimed against him by the entire of 
the Protestant party; while he simul- 
taneously received a still more fatal sup- 
port from the rabble of place-hunters. 
The policy of his government, accord- 
ingly, became a mere affair of place- 
giving. When a demagogue became 
—, violent, he was cooled down 

y the gift of an office in the courts of 
justice, or a commissionership, it mat- 
tered not in what line, so as a suitable 
salary was attached. ...... 
Meanwhile, littie was done to advance 
the general interests of the people. 
Their enlarged franchises, parliamen- 
tary or municipal, opened for them no 
new channels of industry. They were 
left still trusting in the potato for their 
daily subsistence, and fighting, like wild 
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beasts, over the soil that to them sup- 
plied all the necessaries of life, through 
the sole means of that single, ill-econo- 
mised root. In vain for them was the 
most fertile land in Europe ready to 
teem with various fruits; in vain their 
coasts swarmed with living food; in 
vain the sea that washed these coasts 
invited the commerce of two worlds. 
The victims of that disorganization of 
society, some of the causes of which I 
have endeavoured to indicate, they ve- 
getated on in an apathetic quiet; or, 
when Starving amid the plenty that sur- 
rounded them, they gave expression to 
their misery in violence, they were quiet- 
ed by the rope or the bayonet, or caged 
in the union poorhouses, until pestilence 
puta period to their season of troubling, 
and set their weariness at rest.” 


The entire of the concluding chap- 
ters, in which the writer states his 
views of some of the questions that 
are now put forward to agitate the 
public mind, especially the land ques- 
tion, and the hopes that he expresses for 
the future welfare of Ireland, are well 
worthy of the perusal of any man 
who has the interests of our country 

at heart. May we trust that the 
sanguine hopes of Ireland’s future, that 
assume the form of prophecy more than 
of reasoning, are not destined, 
many prophecies of her 
prove but a dream. 

We find in these memoirs 
other interesting letters, among the 
most interesting of which are one or 
two from Dr. Doyle. We can only 
make room for the following letter of 
Lord Clarendon congratulating him 
on his English peerage :— 


like so 
welfare, to 


many 


“Cleveland Court, Sept. 14. 
“My dear Lord Cloncurry—I can 
with all sincerity say, that I remember 
few circumstances in my life (not imme- 
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diately personal) that have given me 
more hearty satisfaction than the or9 
upon which I now beg you to accept ny 
congratulation. Having been honou ol 
with your acquaintance, and possessing 
some knowledge of your deeds as well as 
opinions, it has always been with sor- 
row, not unmingled with shame, that I 
have reflected upon the injustice of 
which you have so long been made the 
victim. I only hope that this act of jus- 
tice may, however tardily, compensate 
you for the mortified and indignant 
feelings with which you have for years 
seen every act of yours for the benefit of 
your country misrepresented and dis- 
torted. As an Englishman, as a friend 
of yours, my dear Lord, and, above all, 
as an ardent friend to Ireland, I shall 
rejoice to hear that one of her best 
champions feels cause for satisfaction ; 
for the public will view the honour that 
has been conferred on you in its true 
light—as a testimony borne to your 
public worth.” 


We take our leave of Lord Clon- 
curry, thankful to him for the infor- 
mation he ‘has added to the materials 
from which Irish modern history is 
yet to be written, sincerely respecting 
the m: uny amiable and estimable qua- 
lities for which every reader of these 
memoirs will give him credit ; and if 
not agreeing in all his opinions, yet 
believing that he has, in the spirit of 
the sincerest patriotism, boldly told 
many home and useful truths. 

We trust the day is far distant 
when these memoirs shall become, in 
the proper sense, history; and that 
many years’ enjoyment of those bless- 
ings which, he tells us, wait upon his 
old age, may still compensate him for 
the vexations and misfortunes that 
attended Lord Cloncurry’s entrance 
into life, and threw their shadow over 
his maturer years. 
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DOCTOR COOKE TAYLOR. 


We little thought, when we commenced the present number, the obituary 
would, before its completion, have recorded the death of one of our most 
remarkable contributors. Alas! how large a circle of friends and acquain- 
tances, both in this and the sister country, will sigh when they read that 
poor Cooke Taylor is no more! 

With his multiplie 2d acquirements, the literary world is well acquainted. As 
a contributor to leading periodicals, in the department of miscellaneous litera- 
ture, he was, for constancy of application, fertility of thought, and variety of 
subject, quite unrivalled. “He did not affect to climb the heights of science, or 
penetrate the depths of a profound philosophy. Neither his habits nor his 
inclinations would have led him to any secluded or exclusive application of 
his powers, even if the exigencies of his position did not require of him a 
compliance with the demands of the publisher, in the line, whatever it was, 
most likely to interest ‘‘the reading public.” He was literally a writer for 
his daily bread; and the calls upon him, multiplied and various as they were, 
never found him unprepared ; and he never failed to give entire satisfaction to 
those by whom the market- value of literary labour is best appraised. His was, 
indeed, ‘‘the pen of a ready writer.’ “He took in such know ledge as his 

owers could master with a r: apidity quite amazing; and it seemed to arr range 

itself, instinctively, in a settled order, i in his mind; where it remained, as it 
were, labelled and ticketed, until it was wanted for use; and was then pro- 
duced with the readiness and alacrity with which a shopman produces his goods 
when a customer requires them. 

Those who have seen him in his literary laboratory will often call to mind 
what may not inaptly be designated the quiet rapidity of his composition ; the 
unremitting diligence with which he plied his task, and the ease with which it 
was perfor med. Line after line, and page after page, in a clear and beautiful 
hand, flowed from his untiring pen, without a pause, and without a correction. 
Nor was his composition marked by any turgid verbosity, such as it has been 
very groundlessly charged with in a periodical to which he was a large con- 
tributor. His style was equable and unpre tending ; always cle: rly expressive 
of the thought which it conveyed ; and if it never rose into any commanding 
eloquence, it never sank into any prosing insipidity. It was the happy medium 
of such thoughts and feelings as it was his ol ject to communicate ; and if it did 
not often warm or elevate, it seldom failed to interest his readers. On proper 
occasions he could be touching and pathetic in a very high degree. Of this 
let his « Letters from the Factories” bear witness. And in his last important 
work, the ‘‘ History of the Orleans Family,” there is not only an extent of 
research which marks his unwearied industry, but a clearness, in the narrative 

ortion, and a hé appy grouping, and graphic picturing of events and characters, 
in themselves often insignificant, if not contemptible, such as prove that, had 
he devoted himself to historic studies, he would have been no mean historian. 

Dr. Taylor was a native of Y oughal, i in the south-west of Ireland. The late 
Dr. Bell was his instructor, in whose school he for some time acted as an 
assistant. He entered our University under Dr. Martin, the present rector of 
Killyshandra, upon whose acceptance of which preferment, he was transferred 
to the care of the present Vice-Provost, Dr. Wall. Often have we heard him 
express the gratitude which he felt to that good man, not only for the instruc- 
tion which he received from him in college, but the assistance freely administered 
to him after he had entered the world of letters in London, as a stranger, and 
had yet to make his merits known. But these were not long undiscovered ; 
and his gains from his pen were soon sufficient to place him in a condition of 
easy independence. 

During the corn-law agitation he took an active part amongst the partisans 
of that movement ; and won, by his zeal and ability, the esteem of Mr. Villiers, 
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the member for Wolverhampton, a brother of his Excellency the Lord Lieute- 
nant, who continued, to the period of his death, to manifest towards him the 
sincerest sentiments of respect and affection. With the Archbishop of Dublin 
he was also in close connexion. It was, we believe, at his Grace’s instance, he 
wrote a book in favour of the National Board, of mueh ability, although not 
such as to compel the assent of any who are well principled amongst dissen- 
tients, and have hitherto withheld from it their approbation. It was one 
of the very few occasions upon which Dr. Taylor ventured out of his line, if not 
out of his depth; and we are not quite sure that he was himself well pleased 
with his adventure in polemics, which placed him in antagonism with some of 
his oldest and most valued friends. It is, indeed, but justice to his memory 
to say, that he earnestly, and almost with his latest breath, disclaimed the 
authorship of a very offensive paper in The Atheneum, in which the Irish 
clergy were threatened with the destruction of their Church, if they did not 
forthwith consent to forego their objection to the present system of Irish 
National Education. 

In politics he was a Whig; but without bitterness or asperity. He was a 
Whig, when to be one was not a recommendation to place or profit. He con- 
tinued so, when the star of his party had become ascendant ; and was left, by 
them, as they found him, to feel that the virtue of consistency in his attachment 
to them was its own reward. 

Of his voluminous writings we have not, at this moment, before us a catalogue ; 
but they are sufficiently numerous to constitute a library in themselves. ‘Had 
he lived they would, no doubt, have been subjected to a revision by which 
their value might be much enhanced; but, as they stand, we are only 
astonished at the research, information, and ability which they exhibit, know- 
ing the pressure of circumstances under which they were written, and the 
little opportunity afforded him for even verbal amendments. 

For the last two years his residence was in Ireland. Lord Clarendon 
brought him over to superintend a School of Design which was then in con- 
templation, and for which he was well fitted, both by the knowledge which 
he had acquired in that department, and natural inclination. But causes, of 
which we know nothing, prevented its establishment just then ; and he became 
enrolled in the viceregal household, under the title of statistician, in which 
position his services were of infinite value, especially in facilitating references to 
the best sources of information upon the various subjects with which the 
government had to deal. He had also a considerable portion of work in the 

vening Post, the Irish government paper, with his share in the management of 
which we have no doubt its able and veteran proprietor was well pleased. 

Had he been spared to reach the natural term of human life, he would have 
seen his family well provided for. Now, by the sudden bereavement, they are 
left without a stay. We do sincerely hope that a case like theirs will meet 
Lord Clarendon’s gracious consideration. Indeed we cannot doubt it. The 
widow and the children will surely attract the benevolent notice of him in whose 
service the father died. Nor would the most grudging economist censure the 
act by which a bountiful provision might be made for such sufferers; while all 
who are unenlightened enough to be generous, and illiberal enough to be 
humane, would applaud it. "i 
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Prospectus. 


To cadov kat ayabor. 
‘The BeauTiFuL and Goon.” 


| Awanthaslong been felt in this country by all interested for the Fine Arts and 
the general Literature connected therewith, for some popular, moderate-priced 
means of communication, by which these valuable and highly interesting 
topics might be brought directly to their notice, not only with respect to 
their advance abroad, but their progress at home. 

This deficiency is the more remarkable when it is borne in mind, that 
whilst almost every other branch of human Economy and Science has its own 
special organ or representative in the Press of Ireland, the Fine Arts depart- 
ment, so capable of benefiting and being benefited by such an arrangement, 
has (with the exception of an occasional collateral assistance from the Pa- 
persof the day, often able, and always willing, it is true) been almost entirely 
neglected. 

To supply, in some measure, a remedy for this glaring deficiency, it has 
occurred to a number of gentlemen connected with the principal Literary, 
Scientific, and Fine Art Societies in this country, and in correspondence with 
others in England and abroad, to publish a Monthly Journal, which shall col- 
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lect and convey, in a concise form, and at a moderate price, the leading topics 
of the day with reference to the Fine Arts and general Literature, and to be 
the medium of communication between all parties interested on these subjects 
throughout the country. 

It will, at a glance, be perceived, from the moderate price fixed on for the 
Annual Subscription (Five Shillings), that the spirit which animates those en- 
gaged in this undertaking, is not one springing from personal interests, but 
from a genuine desire to forward those objects which form the especial mis- 
sion‘of Art. 

It may be as well briefly to state what the topics are to which the atten- 
tion of the Journal will be specially directed, and in relation to which the 
Directors will be open to communications. 

Painting, Sculpture, Engraving, Architecture, Landscape-Gardening, 
Ornamental Design, Antiquities, Glass Painting, Enamelling, Medallion and 
Die-Sinking, Ceramique or Wax-Modelling, Gem Engraving, Poetry (pictu- 
resque and suggestive, rather than abstract or sentimental), the Drama, Music, 
Photography, Electrotype, Bronzing, Plating, and other industrial branches 
of the Fine Arts; together with concise and occasionally particular notices of 
the principal works as they proceed from the Press, connected, not only with 
the above subjects, but Literature in general, not omitting objects of Natu- 
ral History and Zoology, from which so much can be learned for Art with 
reference to form and colour: Politics and Polemics being the only forbidden 
ground, 

The Schools of Design now in process of formation in Ireland, together with 
the general desire pervading all classes for the establishment of permanent 
public Collections of Art, casts of Ancient and Medieval Sculpture, together 
with a National Gallery for Ireland, towards which already considerable 
efforts have been made, all call for and shall receive the particular attention 
of this Journal. 

While last, though not least, the status /Esthetics generally should take, 
in an intellectual and educational point of view, will not be without the best 
and most urgent advocacy of which we are capable; for vain will it ever be 
to expect high Art, until Art itself, and its Professors, shall be elevated to their 
proper position, by the minds of the educated classes being led more directly 
to the appreciation of the Beautiful as a necessary mental aliment, and to seek 
for it as they would for Truth in Science and Philosophy. 

Wide as is the scope we have thus taken, and various the paths (all, how- 
ever, tending to the one end) we have laid down for our future pursuance, 
our style, we hope, will be as unambitious as our title is unpretending,— 
seeking to hear, to learn, and collect, rather than to teach, dogmatise, or be 
superciliously critical; and if in our course we can be in the slightest degree 
instrumental in promoting Art andits ennobling objects in this country, our 
purpose will be fully answered, and our highest reward gained. 

In order, however, effectually to carry out such a purpose, a very full 
and general,—an almost consentaneous assistance, must be looked to from all 
the educated classes in this country, accompanied with that cordial concur- 
rence and help from other parts of the Empire, which an effort of this kind 
is so likely to elicit. 

If, on reading this, you approve of the plan and measures we propose, be 
so good as to forward your Name, Address, and Subscription, to the Address 
given above, and your interest shall be duly attended to, and each Number, 
as it proceeds from the Press, forwarded direct. 


4, Gr. Brunswick-st., DuBLiy, 
September, 1849. 
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